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EVIDENCE FOR PHONETIC WEAKENING IN INFLECTIONAL SYLLABLES 

IN BEOWULF 


By DAVID ARMBORST 

1.0. Orthographic evidence for phonetic change. 

Among the means of detecting phonetic/phonological changes not 
immediately fully represented by spelling, as summarized by Herbert 
Penzl, 1 are the "occasional" or "naive" spellings (including reverse 
spellings). These apparently occur when a careless scribe lapses 
into spelling "by ear" and so deviates from the orthographic norm at 
a point of breakdown in correspondence between the phonemic and 
orthographic system. The deviations are based on a reduction of 
distinctive sound units to a common graphic representation. Accord¬ 
ing to Samuel Moore, 2 "these occasional 'incorrect 1 forms are our 
best (and almost our only) evidence of the actual speech of the 
period from about 1050 to 1100". 

For Old English, Kemp Malone 3 listed linguistic forms from four 
vernacular MSS of the late tenth century (Vercelli Book, Exeter Book, 
Junius MS, and Beowulf MS) which give, by way of occasional spellings, 
evidence for the reduction of vowels (and even loss of a final nasal) 
in inflectional syllables. He concludes that if the extensive loss 
of distinctive inflections due to phonetic reduction of unstressed 
vowels is one of the chief characteristics of the Middle English 
linguistic period, then the period of transition from Old English to 
Middle English, during which the orthographic norm increasingly 
deviated from the spoken language, will have to be set as much as a 
century earlier than has ordinarily been supposed. 

However, in using occasional spellings as evidence for phonetic/ 
phonological change one must be careful in individual cases to dis¬ 
tinguish other possible factors such as scribal error in copying or 
accepted graphical variants within a system. To such factors as 
listed by Penzl, 4 there can be added the further complication of 
spellings which may indicate only analogical shifts or realignments 
within paradigms. Thus, as was pointed out by A.H. Marckwardt, 5 
the relatively early and considerable spellings of -on/-an for the 
-en ending of the preterite plural subjunctive of weak and strong 
verbs in West Saxon may not indicate reverse spellings due to 
graphemic - on/-an having become phonetically indistinguishable from 
-en, but rather may point to an early analogical development pro¬ 
ceeding from the third person singular of weak verbs and the second 
person singular of strong verbs. Here the forms of the indicative 
and subjunctive were the same in their ending ( ic, he demde, fremede, 
lufode; 6u rise, bude, sunge) , thus yielding an -e which alternated 
with -on/-en in the plural. 6 
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Small wonder then that F. Klaeber 4 5 * 7 gives under the rubric 
Language: Manuscript, subheading Unaccented Syllables , a listing of 
forms designated as cases of "weakening (and interchange) of vowels 
(and inflexional syllables)", concluding: "The weakening (leveling) 
of unstressed vowels, accompanied by orthographic confusion, has 
been dealt with by Malone, A. liv 97 f. and L 6.6 a. However, all 
the cases cited are not equally clear. A typically ambiguous 
instance is fyrene corrected to fyrena 879." 

What is needed then is a sifting of the evidence. I shall first 
comment upon the validity of the evidence in individual cases and 
then consider in conclusion the general force of the evidence. The 
purpose here is twofold: first, by applying cross-textual studies 
such as Malone's, Moore's and Marckwardt's to text-internal analysis, 
to provide a contribution to the study of the orthography of Beowulf; 
second, to demonstrate how evidence from cross-textual study and from 
text-internal analysis complement each other. 

2.0. A consideration of the evidence . 

2.1. Relatively clear cases of e for expected a: 

1) pa hine on morgentid 

on Heajpo-Raemes holm up aetbaer (518-9) 

(then in the morning the sea bore him up [onto the 
shore] among the inhabitants of the Raumarike) 

2) ne bid pe nasnigre gad 

worolde wilna (949-50) 

(nor will you be wanting for any of the desirable 
things of life) 

3) gyf £>onne Frysna hwylc frecnen spraece 

daes mo]?orhetes myndgiend waere (1104-5) 

(if any Frisian were in emboldened speech to come 
to mention the murderous hostility) 

4) ]paer he worna fela 

Sige-Scyldingum sorge gefremede 

yrmde to aldre (2003-5) 

(where he had continually wrought so very many 
griefs and miseries on the Danes) 

2.2. Cases of e for expected a calling for further comment: 

5) uncujpes fela 

Waelsinges gewin wide sidas 

para pe. gumena beam gearwe ne wiston 

faehde ond fyrenl (so corrected in MS; 876-9) 

(much that was new, the struggles of the Volsungr, 

[his] ventures far and wide, which men did not 
at all know, enmity and wicked deeds). 
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Since the corrected a has been added in the hand of the scribe, 
this case would be a particularly valuable piece of evidence if we 
could believe that the scribe had caught himself at an orthographic 
mistake, having written fyrene under the influence of the preceding 
faehde, since he pronounced the unstressed vowel of the inflection 
the same or approximately the same in both cases. The scribe may 
however have momentarily let an Anglianism of his "Vorlage" slip 
past him, having otherwise carefully corrected the -e ending for 5- 
stem nominative and accusative plurals to -a. The correct e-ending 
of the preceding faehde had influenced him before he decided that 
fyrene was indeed plural. As long as this possibility exists, no 
conclusion can be drawn from this particular case. 

6) £>aet he syd^an Wees 
on meodubence ma]?ma ]?y weor^re 

yrfelafe (1901-3) 

(that he was from then on the more honoured at 
the mead bench by virtue of the treasure, the 
heirloom) 

Since the form with -e for expected -a, weor^re, here stands in 
direct connection, in a common phrase, with one in which -a stands 
for expected -e, malpma , (dative/instrumental singular, following 
yrfelafe ), the two cases may well be related in the sense of a 
simple transposition of the endings always potentially inherent in 
the mechanics of copying. 

7) ]?aet dam £eodne waes 

sidast sigehwile sylfes daedum (2709-10) 

(that was for the prince a last one of victories 
by virtue of his own deeds) 

The reading si6ast sigehwila is consonant with the principle of 
textual criticism that the emendation which involves the fewest 
factors and thus does least violence to the preserved text is to be 
preferred. It is therefore to be preferred to the proposed emend¬ 
ations sides sigehwil or sidast sigehwil 8 and consequently offers 
another case of -e for -a, genitive plural. Any argument from 
metrical considerations in favour of a reading which deletes the -e 
of sigehwile could only be motivated by a desire to reduce the 
number of metrically unstressed syllables following the stressed 
sige-, xx, of 2710a, but this presupposes too narrow a view of 
metrical regularity in Germanic alliterative verse even within 
Sievers's framework. 9 

One might include here the following cases noted by Klaeber 
(p. lxxxi) but not included by Malone: 

8) ]?a ]?aet onfunde se J?e fela aeror 

modes myrde manna cynne 

fyrene gefremede (809-11) 

(when he would find that out, he who had before 
wrought many troubling afflictions and wicked 
deeds on mankind) 
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where a genitive plural for at least fyrene is practically certain 
from the parallel passage: 

9) swa fela fyrena feond mancynnes 
atol angengea oft gefremede 

heardra hyn6a (164-6) 

(so many wicked deeds, bitter harms the foe of 
mankind, the horrid outcast often wrought). 

A similar passage in which the syntactic connection is not broken 
despite the isolation of fela occurs in the Dream of the Rood: 

Feala ic on ]?aan beorge gebiden hasbbe 

wradra wyrda (50-1) 

(many adversities I experienced on that mount) 

2.3. One relatively clear case of -a for expected -e: 

10) he 6 (am) frmtwum feng ond him fasgre gehet 

leana (mid) leodum ond gelaesta swa (2989-90) 

(he received the treasures and, fittingly, 
promised him rewards there before the assemblage 
and fulfilled as promised). 

Yet, it is also possible in the light of the similarity in structure 
of the two sequences -ste and, immediately following, swa that 
mechanical replacement of the -e of gel&ste occurred in anticipation 
of the -a of swa, especially since the two words form such a close 
syntactic and conceptual unit. 

2.4. Cases of -a for expected -e requiring comment: 

11) gyf him edwendan aefre scolde 

bealuwa bisigu bot eft cuman (280-1) 

(if reversal of and remedy for afflictons and distress 
should ever return to him) 

This case is probably similar to that in line 1774 (cf. 16) ff. 
below), namely, plausible misinterpretation of the construction as 
containing an infinitive. I discuss there whether the misinter¬ 
pretation is likely to have involved a reverse spelling of -an for 
/an/. 


12) no ic me an herewaesmun hnagran talige 

gu^geweorca £onne Grendel hine (677-8) 

(in martial matters I do not reckon myself 
stingier with warlike deeds than Grendel 
[reckons] himself) 

Since Malone lists this as a case of -a for -e, I take it that he 
understands it as a dative (instrumental) singular or as a dative 
singular coordinate with (plural) herew&smun, dependent upon an. 

It is however more likely a genitive plural of "reference or circum¬ 
stance" modifying hnagran , 10 Support is lent to this interpretation 
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by the passage: 

13) naes hio hnah swa ]?eah, 

ne to gnead gifa Geata leodum 

majDmgestreona (1929-31) 

where the genitives gifs, and mapmgestreona may be equally dependent 
upon the coordinate adjectives hnah and gnead . 

14) ac he waeccende wra^um on andan 

bad bolgenmod beadwa ge]?inges (708-9) 

(but he keeping watch in fierce anger awaited 
enraged the issue of battle) 

The sense of the text seems to demand a singular (= beadwe) , thus 
Klaeber's question mark behind the entry in the glossary (p. 302). 

If indeed there are cases of genitive plurals in -e (cf. above, 2.0.) 
in the MS in noun and adjective inflections, then this may well be 
a case of a reverse spelling of -a for -e. 

15) saelace gefeah 

maegenbyrjpenne Jpara pe he him mid haefde (1624-5) 

(rejoiced in the sea-booty, the mighty burden 
which he had with him) 

In his discussion of the Old English relative pronoun, S.O. 
Andrew 11 lists as one type the so-called "epanaleptic" form, com¬ 
pounded of stressed ( and inflected) se, seo, ]?aet, ]?a, etc. plus 
relative particle pe, E. Gloss Traugott 12 claims that the structure 
is actually such that the first element is a demonstrative pronoun 
always in grammatical agreement with the head of the relative con¬ 
struction (referent) , £>e the undeclined relative pronoun/particle 
functioning actually within the relative clause (referens). Some 
examples from Beowulf (with congruence between the head of the 
relative construction and the demonstrative pronoun in italics) are: 

donne saegdon p&t s&lilpende , 

pa de gifsceattas Geata fyredon 

]?yder to ]?ance (377-9) 

ac he hra£>e wolde 
Grendle forgyldan gudraesa fela 

dara pe he geworhte to West-Denum (1576-8) 

hyrde ic ]?aet he done healsbeah Hygde gesealde 
wraetlicne wundurmaddum, done ]?e him Wealhdeo geaf 

(2172-3) 

}?a waes aet dam geongan grim andswaru 
edbegete bam de aer his elne forleas 

( 2860 - 1 ) 

Thus, the form of the demonstrative which one would expect in 
line 1625,b, is £$re {pare) , genitive or dative singular; Malone 
consequently lists this as a case of reverse spelling of -a for -e, 
and Klaeber (p. lxxxvi, §22) suggests that para is dialectal or late 
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usage. 

Since the genitive or dative singular feminine of the demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun otherwise always appears as jpaere (whereas there are 
several cases of ]?aera for £>ara, genitive plural, and pam for psnn f 
dative singular, masculine and neuter, and- dative plural), I doubt 
the correctness of Klaeber's suggestion, and would propose as an 
alternative that a }?are of the "Vorlage" could have been normalized 
by the scribe either as )?aere or para . (ge)feon is regularly con¬ 
strued with either genitive or dative, and there are two feminine 
nouns (although admittedly the second is likely in apposition to 
the first, the one functioning as an elaboration of the other) 
standing as the head of the relative construction. The para }?e 
construction is a quite common one (cf. list in Klaeber's glossary, 
p. 394, and Andrew, pp. 105-7) and would have readily suggested 
itself. 

16) hwcet me ]?aes on e]?le edwendan cwom (1774) 

(Lo, reversal of that came to me in my homeland). 

The connection to the verb cuman of an infinitive further 
specifying the nature or direction of the motion involved is 
relatively common, e.g. (from Beowulf ): 

]?a cwom Weal^eo ford 

gan under gyldnum beage (1162-3) 

(then Wealtheo came walking forth beneath the 
golden crown) 

syddan Higelac cwom 

faran flotherge (2914-5) 

(when Higelac came travelling with a naval force) 

or, expressing the goal of the motion: 

gaest yrre cwom 

eatol aefengrom user neosan (2073-4) 

(the angry spirit came, dire and hostile in the 
evening, to seek us out). 13 

Therefore a reinterpretation of the construction with noun edwenden 
(cf. lines 2188-9 of scribe B) must be considered a distinct likeli¬ 
hood. Scribe A interprets edwendan in similar circumstances in 
line 280 (cf. 11) above). If it were assumed that Scribe A wrote 
-an for -en as a reverse spelling because the two endings were for 
him essentially homophonous this would be the only case of such a 
reverse spelling involving the -an of an infinitive either in the 
Beowulf text or in the preceding texts in the Beowulf MS which were 
also copied by Scribe A. 14 While sporadic spellings of -en for -an 
would be normal following phonetic reduction of the unstressed a, 
especially in related lexical items which thus become homonymous, 
as edwendan^ edwenden , reverse spellings of, in this case, -an for 
-en, should presuppose the more common existence of the unetymological 
spelling of -en for -an in the same context. In the case of the 
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infinitive the essential evidence is lacking for West Saxon of the 
period in question, as noted by Marckwardt: "The four Old English 
poetic texts [examined by Malone] contain but five instances of 
levelled infinitives in -e or -en. The eleventh-century texts [cf. 
below] agree in pointing to a relatively late change in this cate¬ 
gory, for although there are scattered instances in the earlier 
texts, a regular progression does not manifest itself until the very 
close of the period. There are in the 15 texts only 35 instances 
of -en infinitives as against 1458 -an forms, and only in the very 
latest text, no. 15, is the proportion of levelled forms even 
calculable; it amounts to about 10%", 15 

The eleventh-century texts to which Marckwardt alludes are 
those which he examined for evidence of phonetic reduction in the 
vowels of verbal inflections - five texts each roughly from the 
early, mid- and late-eleventh century, beginning with Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History , Corpus Christi College MS 279, and ending 
with /Elfric's Homily on Judith and Passio Beatae Margaretae , 

Corpus Christi College MS 303. The list of cases of -en for the 
-an ending of the infinitive shows only one example in the first 
five texts, one example each in two of the MSS from the middle 
group; only in the five MSS from the late-eleventh century are there 
more numerous examples. 16 

The most we can say then is that Scribe A "corrected" edwenden 
to conform to his conception of the construction; phonetic identity 
of -an and -en for Scribe A need not be assumed. 

17) ]?aet he syd£>an waes 
on meodubence ma]?ma ]py weor^re 

yrfelafe (1901-3) 

For this case, cf. above, 2.0., esp. 6). 

18) odres ne gymed 

to gebidanne burgum in innan 

yrfeweardas (2451-3) 

(he was not disposed to await within fortress 
walls another heir) 

With this case goes the following similar one: 

19) us waes a syddan 

Merewioingas milts ungyfede (2920-1) 

(the favour of the Merovingian was denied us 

ever after). 

Malone is probably correct in rejecting the suggestion that the -as 
genitives represent early Anglian dialect forms surviving in late 
West Saxon texts. They are, he notes, rather to be considered variant 
spellings, deriving from the nominative/accusative plural of masculine 
a-stems, for an ending with a phonetically reduced (mid-central) 
vowel plus s. The -es accusative plural hea]?o-R&mes (cf. above, 

2.1) is then, in this sense, a reverse spelling. 
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20) hwilum he on lufan laeted hworfan 

monnes modge]?onc (1728-9) 

There is a strong temptation to see a parallelism between lufan in 
this passage and lufen in line 2886: 

Nu sceal sinc-]?ego ond swyrd-gifu 
eall edel-wyn eowrum cynne 

lufen alicgean (2884-6) 

where C.L. Wrenn 17 sees lufen as "parallel to and variation of e6el- 
wyn in the line above". Since the full form occurs in line 692 as 
eard-lufan with second element lufu/lufe, this leads Wrenn to list 
lufen in his glossary (p. 256) as synonymous with lufu. Conversely, 
one can, like R.W. Chambers, extend the semantic range of lufu to 
include a meaning of "delight", making it thus partially synonymous 
with a general meaning of "joy, comfort" for lufen. 18 As noted, 
both of these views have in common the equation of lufu/lufe and 
lufen (although not actual identity of lufan and lufen , as pro¬ 
posed by Malone). But one can only guess at the general meaning 
of OE lufen from its two recorded occurrences - here and in Daniel 
73, where it is apparently synonymous with its proposed Gothic cog¬ 
nate, lubains 'hope'. 19 Thus one can argue that OE lufu/lufe and 
lufen are synonyms without accepting the view that lufan , Beow. 

1728, and lufen, Beow . 2886, are an identical lexeme. In addition, 
there are at least two suggestions for the interpretation of on 
lufan (in addition to that of [eard] lufan) which operate within the 
closer semantic field surrounding OE lufu. 20 

21) ridend swefad (2457) 

Since ridend may not be singular, 21 this case is not valid without 
further corroboration. 

22) daes 6e ic (wen) hafo 

}pe us secead to sweona leoda (3000-1) 

(which it is to be expected, the Swedes will seek 
at our hands) 

23) £a ymbe hlaew riodan hildedeore 

ae^elinga beam ealra twelfa (3169-70) 

(then warriors rode around the barrow, noblemen, 
twelve in all) 

Examples 22) and 23) may arise from simple scribal error, repetition 
of the a-ending due to inattentiveness. Whether a similar pronun¬ 
ciation of the unstressed vowels a and e contributed to the confusion, 
cannot be decided from these cases. 

2,5. Cases of -e for expected -u: 

24) cynna gehwylcum £ara 6e cwice hwyrfa}? 

(for all the peoples who go about alive) 
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25) hlyn swynsode 

word Wceron wynsume (611-2) 

(there was cheerful sound, there were pleasant words) 

These forms are likely to be due to morphological levelling 
based upon the masculine plural paradigm. This process may have 
been accelerated by vowel-reduction in unstressed syllables, but 
was not necessarily dependent upon it. The originally endingless 
nominative and accusative plural forms of long-stem neuter adjectives 
had taken on by analogy with the masculines and feminines an -e 
ending, which might then appear as -u due to the analogy of short- 
stem plurals in -u/-e; at this stage it probably was a matter of 
merely variant spellings for the phonetically reduced vowel marking 
the nominative and accusative plural of the neuter form of adjectives. 22 


2.6. One case of -e for expected -o occurs: 

26) wyrsan wigfrecan wael reafeden (1212) 

(more unscrupulous warriors plundered the dead 
on the battlefield) 

The appearance of e in place of o/a as the connecting or thematic 
vowel in the preterite plural indicative of second class weak verbs 
has been explained 23 as a special case, due to a rule of vowel harmony, 
and so probably independent of a general phonetic reduction of vowels 
in unstressed syllables in Old English. The question then is whether 
the existence of a mid-central, reduced vowel, both phonetically and 
graphemically, in the penultimate syllable led the scribe to reveal 
unwittingly something about his pronunciation of the vowel of the 
final syllable. Since this concerns the considerations raised in 
2.72. below, I reserve discussion here. 

2.7. Cases pointing to loss of final nasal in inflectional 
syllables. 


2.71. -an for expected -e: 


27) ond him helpan ne maeg 

eald ond inf rod aenige gefremman (2448-9) 

(and he, old and wise as he is, can not perform 
any help for him) 

Since line 2448b taken by itself, or even with 2449a, makes perfect 
good sense ("and he can not help him"), and is regular syntactically, 24 
this is sufficient to account for the scribal error. For the reason 
outlined above (in the case of edwendan , 2.4. 11) ), the view that 
the common pronunciation /a/ where -an was written produced a 
reverse spelling of -an for -e must remain uncertain. 

28) ac in cempan gecrong cumbles hyrde 

ae]?eling on elne (2505-6) 

(and the guardian of the banner fell in battle, 
the hero valiantly) 
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cempan (- campe) here too clearly indicates a misunderstanding or 
misinterpretation involving cempan on the part of the scribe to be 
admissible as evidence for Malone's theory. Interestingly, the form 
cempan (as dative singular) occurs just above in: 

Daeghrefne weard 

to handbonan Huga cempan 

2.72. Cases of -e for expected -on (preterite plural indicative: 

29) hine sorhwylmas 

lemede to lange (904-5) 

(surging sorrows oppressed him too long) 

30) ofereode ]?a c 2 ]?elinga beam 25 

steap stanhlido (1408-9) 

(the noble warriors then traversed steep rocky slopes) 

31) hyrde ic Jpaet ]?am fraetwum feower mearas 

lungre gelice last weardode (2163-4) 

(I heard that four steeds followed behind the 

treasures in formation [lit: at an equal pace]). 

These three cases along with the case of reafeden for reafedon (cf. 

26) above), seem to offer relatively clear evidence for Malone's 
thesis, yet there are two considerations which tend to cast doubt 
on the validity of this interpretation. 

Marckwardt 26 states that all but one of the eleventh-century 
texts he examined show cases of levelling in the inflectional 
syllable of the preterite plural indicative - 306 cases of -an (as 
the frequency indicates, probably the earliest of the three changes 
recorded here; cf. n.14); 35 cases of -en; 28 cases of -e; giving 
a total of 369 occurrences of an indication of levelling of some 
degree or sort as against 2006 cases of traditional -on. It is 
clear (as Marckwardt points out [ p. 86]) that a sound change in the 
vowel of the inflectional syllable is reflected in the orthography 
as shown by the progressive movement from -on to -an to -en/-e. 

Whereas the overall total for occurrences of levelled forms as 
against older -on throughout the texts of the eleventh century is 
15%, the ratio in the seven earliest is 8%, in the eight later ones 
25%. The listing indicates the following relationship of the -an 
to -en/-e spellings: in the five earliest texts only one, the Rule 
of Chrodegang, exhibits -en spellings, whereas four, including the 
Rule of Chrodegang, exhibit -an spellings. 27 From the mid-eleventh 
century on, with four exceptions, -en/-e spellings occur always 
alongside -an forms. 28 

It is however exactly the point that four out of five of the 
earliest eleventh-century texts examined by Marckwardt exhibit no 
cases of -en for -on, preterite indicative plural, which raises the 
question of how early the centralizing process to /q/ began and 
became generalized. (As noted already, there are several instances 
of -an spellings for -on in the Beowulf ; Klaeber, p. lxxxii.) 
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In addition to the four preterite plural indicatives in -en/-e 
found by Malone in Beowulf (29)-31) above), there are the following: 
Vercelli Book: flowen (= -on), Homilies ; galen (= golon ), Andreas; 
funden (= -on) , Elene; Junius MS: moten (= -on), 2x, mosten (= -on) , 
Ipanceden (= -don), Christ and Satan ; Beowulf MS: geweor]peden (= -don) , 
Letter of Alexander ? and the inverted spellings sceawedon (= -de), 
Elene; Exeter Book: fremedon (= -de), Whale . This gives a total of 
four cases of strong verbs (including gan with its weak preterite 
eode) , one preterite-present, and five weak verbs (all of class II). 

This list of forms - including, as noted, some cases of texts 
exhibiting only weak preterites - contradicts the evidence of 
Marckwardt that levelling of the -on preterite plural indicative 
ending to -an, -en/-e in the seven earliest eleventh-century texts 
which he considered occurs much more often among strong verbs, 
preterite-presents, and anomalous verbs than among weak ones - the 
exact ratio is fifty-seven to five. His explanation is: 

In any grammatical category, one factor which would make 
for resistance to a sound change would be the utility of 
the inflectional ending. If the distinction indicated 
by an inflectional suffix were highly meaningful, and if 
the inflectional suffix were the only means of showing 
such a distinction, we might expect a considerable amount 
of resistance to any change which would destroy or 
obliterate it ... . In the preterite indicative gener¬ 
ally, the ending -on served to signal the difference 
between singular and plural, a distinction more important 
to the verb at that time than today because of the frequent 
separation of verb and subject. In the weak verbs this 
was the only way that such a distinction was indicated. 

In most of the strong verb classes, however, the ablaut 
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variation served the same purpose. 

I intend to treat the problem posed by these verbal inflections 
in a subsequent paper. Nevertheless I comment briefly on Marckwardt's 
observations here. Admittedly, the evidence in diachronic linguistic 
research against the Neo-Grammarian hypothesis in its full strictness 
needs no detailed repetition. It should by now be accepted that a 
sound change can have a phonetic origin but be restricted either 
morphologically or even lexically (and be correspondingly hindered 
in distribution ). 30 Although Marckwardt*s argument seems convincing 
from his data, it is undeniable from the number of spellings of -ad 
for the third person singular present indicative and, vice versa, of 
-ed for the plural present indicative inflection in Malone's material, 
that the distinction of singular and plural as specially marked verbal 
inflections had not hindered the reduction of a in this category 
already during the tenth century. One could argue that here the 
system was not so endangered, but could be maintained in so far as 
the third person singular (except for weak verbs of Class II and 
some short-stem weak verbs of Class I ) 31 could show syncopated forms 
as opposed to non-syncopated ones in the plural. But this ignores 
the fact that the non-syncopated third person singular present 
indicative forms of strong and weak verbs, which were obviously 
indistinguishable in their ending from the (originally exclusively) 
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plural ending -ad, as the confusion of -ad, -e<5 attests, belonged 
to the system as much as the syncopated ones. That is, they were 
regarded as synonymous with the syncopated (and thus unambiguously 
marked) third person singular forms only because they occur with a 
singular subject he, heo , or hit, not a plural one. This means 
that the distinction between singular and plural inflection had 
indeed been discarded in these forms of the present indicative. 

One might wish to extend Marckwardt's observation on the 
functional value of the -on plural inflection among the weak verbs 
to include maintenance of the indicative/subjunctive marking in the 
preterite. However, the - on/-en distinction marking indicative 
versus subjunctive had been early and widely given up in favour of 
an overall singular/plural marking -e/-on, -en (cf. above, 1.0.), 
resulting in a system where -on and -en are merely variants of the 
plural subjunctive inflection, and the presence or absence of the 
final nasal distinguishes plural from singular in both the indicative 
and the subjunctive. 32 

The data presented by D.w. Reed 33 also cast doubt on the inter¬ 
pretation of -e/-en as indicating an actual levelled preterite plural 
inflection in Beowulf (and the other tenth-century occurrences 
recorded by Malone as noted above). Reed's data indicate a retention 
of the final nasal in the preterite plural (subjunctive and indicative) 
inflections vis-a-vis the earliest eleventh-century indications of 
loss of the final nasal in the present plural (subjunctive) in the 
non-Northern texts he examined. His statistics of retention of the 
final nasal are: five early-eleventh century texts - pret. 100%, 
pres. 93.1%; mid-eleventh-century texts - pret. 98.7%, pres. 92.7%; 
late-eleventh-century texts - pret. 98.9%, pres. 84.5%. He con¬ 
cludes that the onset of loss of final nasal in the preterite plural 
indicative and subjunctive inflections is to be fixed around 1050 
for non-Northern dialects. 33 

The reason for this selective conservatism may well be that the 
final nasal was the only inflectional marker (except for ablaut among 
the strong verbs) to keep at least two of four inflectional categories 
in the preterite distinct: singular/plural, indicative/subjunctive, 
whereas -e in the present tense still marked off singular or plural 
subjunctive from the -e6/-ad of the third person singular/general 
plural indicative; and the loss of singular/plural distinction within 
the subjunctive paradigm merely paralleled the loss already completed 
in the present indicative with the levelling of -a/-e. But this 
suggestion is only tentatively offered here. 


2.8. One case of -um for expected -e: 

hafast ]?u gefered ]?st ]pam folcum sceal 
Geata leodum ond Gar-Denum 

sib gemasniun <1855-7) 

(you have brought it about that peace and 
friendship shall be shared between those peoples, 
the Geats and the Danes) 
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This is too clearly a case of dittography ( folcum . . . leodum . . . 
Denum . . . gem&num ) to be accepted as evidence for loss of a final 
nasal. 

3.0. Summary of the evidence . 

Outside strictly traditional orthography the spelling of 
genitive plurals in —e rather than -a must not have been unknown. 

This relaxation of scribal tradition may have been furthered by the 
existing spelling tradition of -e where non-Northern dialects had 
-a in the nominative and accusative plural of o-stems. 

There must also have been numerous spellings of -es for the 
nominative and accusative plural of a-stem nouns (producing the 
reverse spellings of -as for genitive singular -es) . The consistency 
in the orthographic deviation in these cases - they alone account 
for some forty-nine of the forms listed by Malone - means that we 
are safe in rejecting Campbell's doubt that significance should be 
attached to spellings of -as, genitive singular, and -es, nominative 
and accusative plural, in MSS as early as that including Beowulf. 34 

No doubt the reduction of vowels in inflectional syllables was 
not confined to these cases, 35 but they are the ones which seem to 
have been particularly likely, for whatever reason, to escape normal¬ 
ization to the strict orthographic standard. Otherwise, Beowulf is 
so markedly conservative in the spelling of its inflections that 
other examples of irregularity have a plausible alternative explan¬ 
ation. The cases of the -e/-en preterite plural indicative endings 
face counter-evidence and require further study. They would supply 
the only reliable evidence in Beowulf for the loss of a final nasal 
in inflectional syllables. 
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Malone (see n. 3 of my discussion) lists only one other alleged 
example of the loss of a final nasal in an inflectional syllable in 
the Beowulf MS from the Letter of Alexander : "£>a fyr donne feollon 
on ]pa eor£>an swelce byrnende j?e celle ..." (vise nubes ardentes 
de caelo tanquam faces decidere) . Malone lists only Ipecelle . The 
full passage is from Malone's facsimile edition of the Nowell Codex: 
British Museum, Cotton Vitellius A XV, (Copenhagen, 1963), f. 116r, 
13-4; and in my opinion the separation of pe and celle strongly 
suggests some scribal misunderstanding. 

Otherwise Malone lists examples of loss of final nasal in the 
following proportions: Elene, 2x; Christ, 2x; Seafarer, lx: Juliana, 
lx; Whale, lx; Wonders of Creation, lx? Wanderer, lx? Riddles, 2x, 
Daniel, lx. They are: sceawedon (= -e) , bitrum (= -e) , maere (= -an), 
gode (= -um), fremman (= -e), gecyde (= -an), fremedon (= -e), 
halge (= -an) , hruse (= -an) , genamne (= -an) , betan (= -e) , gaedelinge 
(= -um) . This gives six verbal forms and (including pe celle) seven 
non-verbal ones. The non-verbal ones cover the noun and adjectival 
inflections ending in a nasal examined for loss of the nasal in 
eleventh-century texts by Moore ("Loss of Final n in Inflectional 
Syllables of Middle English", Language 3, (1927), 232-59): weak noun, 

singular and plural; weak adjective; strong adjective, dative 
singular and plural; and strong noun, dative plural. 

Indubitably, the first of the three phonological changes in 
inflectional syllables noted by Moore ("Earliest Morphological 
Changes", 239-40) for the eleventh century has already taken place 
by the production of our only extant text of Beowulf} cf. the spell¬ 
ings -an/-on for -um, dative plural (Klaeber, §18,1) and, vice versa, 
forms such as banu for banan ( Beow . 158; cf. Klaeber, lxxxiv, foot¬ 
note 2). The spelling, with the other evidence for developments in 
inflectional syllables, indicates a reduced back vowel with nasal 
element. The interchange of the spellings is due to the fact that 
-um and -an, -on and early -un are the only spellings deriving from 
early OE inflections which indicate a back vowel plus nasal. This 
is the common feature they shared and to which they had been reduced 
by this time. 

Just how much further this process in unstressed syllables had 
gone is difficult to determine. Although the evidence from the 
eleventh century is not conclusive, Moore ("Earliest Morphological 
Changes, 246-7) believes that the completion of the process of 
levelling of the distinction between a, o, u and e in unstressed 
syllables was likely contemporaneous with the early stages of the 
loss of final nasal in inflectional syllables. Although there is 
then nothing in principle against accepting the -e spellings noted 
above as reflections of current pronunciation, it is less clear 
whether loss of a final nasal in inflectional syllables was as wide¬ 
spread as the spellings seem to indicate. For we must take into 
account the inconsistent development of orthography due to disturb¬ 
ance, deriving apparently from morphological conditioning, of the 
pattern of graphic indication of loss of final nasal throughout the 
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eleventh and twelfth centuries (Moore, "Loss of Final n"). Thus one 
would be more willing to accept the evidence of a form such as hruse 
for hrusan or maere for maeran since there is a general lack of dis¬ 
tinctive function of the final nasal in the oblique cases of the 
singular of weak noun and adjective inflections, whereas it would 
have distinguished plural from singular in the dative of strong 
nouns (gaedelingum > -en) and the nominative of weak nouns (]?ecellan 
> -en) (Moore, "Loss of Final n" , 251 ff.). 

With regard to the cases of verbal inflections with unetymo- 
logical -e (< -an, -on) noted in the text, section 2.72, there are 
two factors difficult to harmonize with the orthographic evidence 
for loss of final nasal in verbal inflections collected from 
eleventh century material by Reed. Firstly, the ratio of non-finite 
to finite verb forms (4:5), since there are no occurrences of infin¬ 
itives which show loss of final nasal in the five early-eleventh 
century texts examined by Reed (History of Inflectional "n ", pp. 199, 
263). Secondly, no evidence of loss of a final nasal in present 
subjunctive inflections vis-a-vis the preterite indicative (Reed, 
pp. 262-3). Possibly also the fact that the ratio of verbal to non¬ 
verbal forms is considerably higher than in Moore's material from 
the eleventh century (6:7 vs. 28:100; cf. Moore, "Loss of Final n", 
242 ff.) should be added here, although, in this case, the small 
number of examples in Malone's material probably renders statistical 
comparison with material from the eleventh or twelfth century 
unreliable. 



CHAUCER’S THESEUS AND THE KNIGHT’S TALE 


By WALTER SCHEPS 


Although Chaucer refers to Theseus in Anelida and Arcite , the House 
of Fame, and the Legend of Good Women , it is only the Theseus of the 
Knight's Tale who has attracted much critical attention. What seems 
to have become the orthodox interpretation is most eloquently argued 
by W. Frost and C. Muscatine, both of whom see the Knight's Theseus 
as an ideal figure. Frost 1 says that Theseus "unites in his person 
successes in war and love alike" and considers him to be "the execu¬ 
tant of destiny" (p. 106). Muscatine 2 sees Theseus as "variously 
the ruler, the conqueror, the judge, and, not least, the man of 
pity", and concludes that Theseus is "representative of the highest 
chivalric conceptions of nobility". Similar views are propounded 
by other notable critics, 3 who without exception ignore Chaucer's 
characterization of Theseus outside the Knight's Tale . 

The first critic to articulate in some detail a very different 
view of Theseus is H.J. Webb. 4 Webb briefly discusses Chaucer's 
treatment of Theseus in the House of Fame and Legend of Good Women 
within the context of Theseus's later career as we know it from 
classical sources. He says, "It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find Chaucer [in the Knight's Tale] retaining or emphasizing or add¬ 
ing to those traits of character in Theseus which were ignoble or 
cruel. In so doing, he manages to suggest that Theseus, even at 
the time he was performing his most knightly deeds, was possessed 
of those frailties which, in later life, caused him to be damned" 

(p. 289). Webb also discusses several specific departures which 
Chaucer has made from Boccaccio* s portrayal of Theseus in 11 Teseida 
and concludes (pp. 290-94) with S. Robertson 5 that the Theseus of 
the Knight's Tale is a much less admirable figure than is the Teseo 
of Chaucer's source. This view is shared by T.K. Meier and K.A. 
Blake, 6 and specific instances of negative, or problematical, elements 
in Chaucer's Theseus are noted by D. Underwood, R. Neuse, J.S. Herz, 

D. Brooks and A. Fowler, and J. Helterman . 7 

In attempting to reconcile the two critical positions outlined 
above, we must remember that the problem of Theseus's character in 
the Knight’s Tale is complicated in three ways: first, Chaucer is 
working from traditional, and to some extent intractable, accounts 
of the "duk of Atthenes"? secondly, he had elsewhere dealt with 
Theseus at some length; 8 and, finally, the Knight as narrator stands 
between Chaucer and Theseus, so that (as in other Canterbury Tales) 
the views and attitudes of narrator and author may not necessarily 
be identical. Each of these complications will be discussed here 
with a view to establishing both the tradition of Theseus as Chaucer 
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may have understood it and his modification of that tradition in 
the Knight's Tale . 


I. THE TRADITION OF THESEUS 

Although Ovid's account is earlier, Plutarch is the first 
writer to present a compendious account of Theseus. In both his 
"Life of Theseus" and in his "Comparison of Theseus and Romulus", 9 
Plutarch describes Theseus as a morally ambivalent figure whose con¬ 
ceptual affinities with the Theseus of the Knight's Tale are striking, 
as I hope to show in Section III. Plutarch says that Theseus 
generally combined wisdom with his strength (“Life", II, p. 5), and 
that in his most famous exploit, the slaying of the Minotaur, he 
demonstrated "courage, magnanimity, righteous zeal for the common 
good, [and] yearning for glory and virtue" ("Comparison", I, p. 191). 
Of the same adventure, Plutarch had earlier said, "[Theseus] is 
accused of the desertion of Ariadne, which was not honourable nor 
even decent" ("Life", XXIX, p. 67); Theseus's "rape of Helen is said 
to have filled Attica with war, and to have brought about at last 
his banishment and death" ("Life", XXIX, p. 67). Although Theseus 
attempted to justify his transgressions against women ("Comparison", 
VI, p. 197), his explanations are unsatisfactory: "One may suspect 
that these deeds of his were done in lustful wantonness" (VI, p. 

197); the consequences for Athens were "enmities, wars, slaughter of 
citizens" (VI, p. 199). In the "Comparison" Plutarch also criticizes 
Theseus for destroying "many cities bearing the names of ancient 
kings and heroes" (IV, p. 195), for embracing democracy (II, p. 191), 
for his treatment of his son (III, p. 193), for his causing the 
death of Aegeus (V, p. 197), and for abandoning his mother (IV, p. 
199). Plutarch concludes that "the oracle given to Aegeus, for¬ 
bidding him to approach a woman while in a foreign land, seems to 
indicate that the birth of Theseus was not agreeable to the will of 
the gods" (VI, p. 201). 

Yet Plutarch's Theseus remains a largely admirable figure whose 
primary virtues are his intelligence, courage, and magnanimity. 

But each of these virtues has its correlative vice - intellectual 
arrogance, foolhardiness, and passion, respectively - and Theseus 
is susceptible, in Plutarch's view, to all of them. Above all, what 
Plutarch's Theseus lacks is what Chaucer would call "mesure", perhaps 
an irrelevant quality for a hero but an absolute necessity for a 
ruler, and implicit throughout Plutarch's account is the suggestion 
that not only are the two roles basically incompatible but that many 
of Theseus's difficulties result from his incapacity, or unwilling¬ 
ness, to recognize this fact and to abandon his life of heroic 
adventure for the more complex, and, in his view, less satisfactory, 
life of the statesman. 

Whether or not Chaucer knew Plutarch is debatable. W.W. Skeat 10 
suggested that Chaucer used a Latin translation of the "Life of 
Theseus" for the Legend of Ariadne, a view challenged by C.G. Child 11 
and Robinson (see n. 8, p. 851). One correspondence between Plutarch 
and Chaucer which is not paralleled elsewhere involves the statement 
in the Legend of Ariadne that Minos's "gayler", whom S.B. Meech 12 
perceptively identifies as Daedalus, accompanies Theseus, Ariadne, 
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and Phaedra on their voyage by ship from Crete instead of fleeing 
separately on wings. Plutarch, citing Cleidemus, says, "Now when 
Daedalus fled from Crete in a merchant vessel to Athens, Minos . . . 
pursued him with his ships of war . . ("Life", XIX, p. 39). It 
is clear then that the account in Ariadne is not Chaucer's invention, 
although it is still doubtful whether he had direct access to a 
Latin translation of the Lives. Since this detail is preserved in 
Plutarch it may have been preserved elsewhere as well, perhaps in a 
manuscript gloss on the Heroides , and it seems likely that other 
relevant details from Plutarch's account were similarly scattered 
throughout manuscript glosses dealing with Theseus. It is not 
unreasonable to assume therefore that Chaucer was conversant with 
some of the particulars of Plutarch’s discussion of Theseus which 
he encountered either in the Lives or in glosses on the Heroides 
derived from the Lives . 

As we have seen, Plutarch's Theseus is a morally complex 
individual who embodies precisely those heroic qualities which make 
his attempts at political leadership unsatisfactory. For Plutarch, 
Theseus is an admirable military figure but a faithless lover, a 
defender of the powerless but the abductor of defenceless women. 

Other classical accounts of Theseus tend to emphasize exclusively 
either the positive or negative aspects of his character; what 
Plutarch had joined together, the Latin poets for the most part 
split asunder, a phenomenon most clearly seen in the work of two 
Latin poets, Ovid and Statius, to whom Chaucer frequently alludes. 

Chaucer's indebtedness to Ovid in the House of Fame and Legend 
of Good Women has frequently been noted by editors and critics 
alike, and, in his discussion of the Knight’s Tale, R.L. Hoffman 13 
says that "it contains more allusions or parallels to Ovidian 
passages than any other of the Tales". For Ovid in the Metamorphose s 14 
(VIII, 169-82) and Heroides 15 (X, "Ariadne Theseo"), Theseus is the 
unfaithful lover who abandons Ariadne after she helps him to escape 
from her father's prison (cf. Fasti, III, 461-516). The brief 
account in the Metamorphoses emphasizes Theseus's cruelty: 

. . . Aegides rapta Minoide Diam 

vela dedit comitemque suam crudelis in illo 

litore destituit (VIII, 174-76). 

In the Heroides , Ariadne accuses Theseus of ingratitude and 
treachery: 


Mitius inveni quam te genus omne ferarum; 

credita non ulli quam tibi peius eram. 
quae legis, ex illo, Theseu, tibi litore mitto 
unde tuam sine me vela tulere ratem, 
in quo me somnusque meus male prodidit et tu, 
per facinis somnis insidiate meis (X, 1-6). 

She also accuses him of lying to her (73-74), and, perhaps alluding 
to the legend which held that Poseidon was Theseus's father, says, 
"auctores saxa fretumque tui!" (132). 16 Little wonder that Chaucer, 
having some acquaintance with Ovid, concludes his account of Theseus 
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in the Legend of Ariadne with "the devel quyte hym his while!" 

(2227; cf. his similar statement in the House of Fame, "The devel be 
hys soules bane!" [408]). 

When we turn to Statius's account of Theseus, it is as though 
Ovid had never lived. Although he is not a major character in the 
Thebaid, Theseus does figure prominently in the poem's conclusion 
(XII, 519-796). The Theseus who abandons Ariadne is ignored here 17 
as Statius focuses upon the heroic and magnanimous Theseus who 
succours the Theban widows (XII, 540-610) and defeats the villainous 
Creon in single combat (XII, 752-81). Gone are Ovid's "crudelis", 

"facinus", "insidiate"; in their place, we find Statius consistently 
referring to Theseus as "victor" (e.g., XII, 532, 544) and as 
"Neptunius heros" (XII, 588), one for whom Fortune "subitae . . . 
maxima laudis / semina . . . aperit" (XII, 546-47). When Creon has 
been slain, the Theban widows "Thesea magnanimum quaerunt" (795). 
From beginning to end Statius's Theseus is a totally admirable 
figure, unmarred by any of the flaws suggested by Plutarch and 
emphasized by Ovid. 

The epigraph to the Knight's Tale (Thebaid , XII, 519-20), which 
in somewhat expanded form is also used to introduce the story in 
Anelida and Arcite (Thebaid , XII, 519-21), may establish Chaucer's 
use of that portion of Statius's poem 18 which deals with Theseus's 
war against Creon, but we must remember that, as Hoffman (n. 13) and 
others have noted, Chaucer also uses Ovid's quite different account 
of Theseus. In an age which thrived on paradox, Chaucer's use in 
the Knight's Tale of such disparate accounts is considerably less 
strange than it may at first appear to be. We should note further 
Statius's tendency towards syncretism (see n. 16, Mozley, I, xvi? 
n. 18, Clogan, SP , 606), a tendency which may have exerted some 
influence on Chaucer's conception of Theseus in the Knight's Tale 
as well as in his other characterizations (see Section III, pp. 25- 
30) . 


However extensive Chaucer's use of Ovid and Statius may be, his 
immediate source for the Knight's Tale is Boccaccio’s Teseida delle 
nozze d'Emilia. 13 Although Boccaccio had access to both the Thebaid, 
one of his primary sources, and Ovid's poems dealing with Theseus, 
his characterization of Teseo closely follows that of Statius, 
ignoring Ovid's account almost completely. Throughout, Boccaccio's 
Teseo is "buon" and "magnanimo", and there is no doubt that he is 
intended to be an ideal figure: his war against the Amazons (Bk. I) 
is the result of their excessive cruelty ("crudeltate a dismisura", 
stanzas 12-13) to Greek mariners and thus recalls his early adven¬ 
tures against those who, like Procrustes, persecuted the weak. His 
war against Creon proceeds from essentially the same motives (II, 
25-39); further, in his treatment of Palemone and Arcita, he is con¬ 
sistently magnanimous and sympathetic in spite of the fact that he 
and they are sworn enemies . 20 Considering the length of the Teseida 
and the prominence of Theseus throughout, it is striking, even remark¬ 
able, that the Minotaur and Ariadne are never mentioned, and that 
Theseus's abduction of Helen is referred to only in passing (I, 130; 

V, 92; XI, 62). The closest Boccaccio comes to overt criticism of 
Theseus is his gloss of V, 92: ". . . la madre di Teseo la [i.e., 
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Elena] a Castore e a Polluce, suoi fratelli, senza essere ella stata 
tocca da Teseo: per che gli cotale ingiuria perdonata" (p. 399). 
Although Teseo is a milder, and also a far more highly developed 
figure than Statius's Theseus, the virtues which the two characters 
display are very similar and are consistent with those admirable 
qualities which Plutarch had described in the Lives. 

But if Teseo is the Apollonian figure of Statius, the Dionysian 
Theseus of Ovid is not ignored by Boccaccio, although he is radically 
transformed. In the Genealogia Deorum it is the Theseus of the Mino¬ 
taur and Ariadne about whom Boccaccio says: "Hie insuper a Theseo 
ab Adriana predocto occiditur, id est a prudenti viro cui virilitas, 
quam per Adrianam accipio, eo quod andres grece, vir sonet latine, 
ostendit detestabile tarn scelesto vitio subiacere et quibus armis 
etiam conficiendum sit" (IV, 10, 33-37; cf. XI, 29-30; for 
Boccaccio's treatment of Theseus and Hippolyta, see X, 48-53). 

There can be no doubt that Boccaccio used Ovid's account since he 
specifically refers to "Ovidius" (XI, 29 1. 21); yet he refuses to 
accept Ovid's moral judgment of Theseus. For Boccaccio, it is the 
Minotaur which "ostendit detestabile tarn scelesto vitio subiacere", 
and Theseus is the "prudent man" who demonstrates "virilitas", no 
less in the Genealogia than in the Teseida . Boccaccio is familiar 
with the two different accounts of Theseus, but he makes no attempt 
to synthesize them. 

Although D.W. Robertson, Jr. (n. 3, p. 261) and H. Webb (n. 4, 
294) speak of a "Theseus tradition" in the Middle Ages, the 
former assumes that the tradition presented a consistently favourable 
attitude towards Theseus, the latter an unfavourable one; neither of 
these views is tenable. The moral ambivalence of Theseus is first 
discussed explicitly by Plutarch, while Statius and Ovid respectively 
portray the virtuous and vicious aspects of Theseus's character. 

For Boccaccio, Theseus is basically the admirable figure of Statius, 
and, although he is familiar with Ovid's characterization, he does 
not make use of it except for substantive narrative material. Such 
then is the "Theseus tradition", which was available to Chaucer; 
Section II will illustrate the manner in which it was utilized by 
him . 21 


II. CHAUCER'S THESEUS: ANELIDA AND ARCITE, THE 
HOUSE OF FAME AND THE LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN 

1. Anelida and Arcite 

Although many problems confront the reader of Anelida and 
Arcite, Chaucer's presentation of Theseus does not seem to be one 
of them. Theseus is mentioned in the very first line of the poem 
proper (22); since Chaucer claims to be following "Stace" (21), we 
would expect to find the noble figure of the Thebaid , and such is 
indeed the case. Returning home from his war against the Amazons, 
Theseus appears "With laurer corouned, in his char gold-bete" (24), 
and the people "So cryeden that to the sterres hit wente, / And him 
to honouren dide al her entente" (27-28). As in the Knight's Tale 
A 975-76), Theseus appropriately displays the image of Mars on his 
banner (29-31). He brings much treasure from Scythia (32) as well 
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as his new wife and sister-in-law (36-42). Having described Theseus 
"In al the flour of Fortunes yevynge" (44) , Chaucer says that he 
will leave him (45-46) and turn to his primary subjects, "... quene 
Anelida and fals Arcite" (49). The triumphant return of Theseus then 
is to provide the context in which Arcite's "falsing" of Anelida will 
be described. 

Although Pratt (n. 19, PMLA, esp. 603, 604, n.) has noted the 
correspondences between Anelida and the Teseida, the characterization 
of Theseus in both poems differs little from what one finds in 
Statius. It may be enough to say that Chaucer is simply following 
here in outline form the sequence of events in the Teseida, where 
Theseus's war against the Amazons comprises what Boccaccio calls a 
"prelude" (". . . si come premessioni alia loro [i.e., Palemone and 
Arcita] istoria due 22 se ne pongono." "A Fiametta", p. 3) to the 
love story which is his primary concern. But considering the 
traditional view of Theseus's behaviour towards women, especially 
Ariadne, and the absence of such material from both the Thebaid and 
the Teseida, it is possible that Chaucer had originally intended to 
use in the Anelida precisely that Ovidian view of Theseus which he 
presents in the House of Fame and Legend of Good Women . Whatever 
the explanation, Chaucer's juxtaposition of the conqueror of 
"Femenye" and "fals Arcite" contains the potential for the ironic 
development which, as we shall see, is fully realized in the Knight's 
Tale . 

2. House of Fame 

The Dido and Aeneas story in Book I of the House of Fame (219- 
382) leads Chaucer to mention other faithless lovers (388-426): 
Demophon (388-96), Achilles (398), Paris (399), Jason (400-01), 
Hercules (402-04), and Theseus (405-26). Theseus, who is treated at 
greater length here than all of the others combined, owes his 
characterization almost exclusively to Ovid's Heroides, X, although 
some details may come from Machaut and the Ovide Moralise . It is 
perhaps significant that Chaucer's list begins with one "duk of 
Athenys" (388) and ends with another, and although Chaucer is willing 
to make allowances for Aeneas (427-32), he offers no excuses for 
Theseus or the others. As in Ovid, Theseus is specifically accused 
of betraying Ariadne (407), who had saved his life out of "pite" 

(412), a highly ironic comment since this is the virtue for which 
Theseus himself is known and the reason, in Statius and Boccaccio, 
for his wars against the Amazons and Creon. Again, as Ovid had done, 
Chaucer accuses Theseus of breaking his sworn pledge to marry 
Ariadne. This brief account of Theseus in the House of Fame is to 
provide Chaucer with the basic material for his most extensive 
description of the Ovidian Theseus, the Legend of Ariadne . 

3. Legend of Good Women 

E.F. Shannon (n. 13, p. 235) suggests that at the outset of the 
Legend of Ariadne Chaucer is less concerned with his heroine than 
with her betrayer, and the poet himself says that he writes this 
story in part because he wishes "to clepe ageyn unto memorye / Of 
Theseus the grete untrouthe of love" {Legend of Good Women, 1889-90). 
Ariadne begins with Chaucer's somewhat confused reference to Minos 
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(1886) who, to avenge the death of Androgeos, besieges "Alcathoe" 
(1894-1905). The siege is unsuccessful until Scylla, the daughter 
of Nisus, falls in love with Minos and delivers her father's city 
up to him (1906-17). Chaucer's account of Minos's subsequent 
behaviour towards Scylla is significant in the light of what is to 
occur later in the Legend'. 

But wikkedly he quitte hire kyndenesse, 

And let hire drenche in sorwe and distresse, 

Nere that the goddes hadde of hire pite (1918-20). 

Like Scylla, Ariadne betrays her father for the sake of love; each 
young woman is betrayed and abandoned by her beloved who sails home, 
and each is saved from certain death by the pity of the gods. 23 

The legend proper contains details from various sources, but 
basically it follows the version in the Heroides which Chaucer cites 
(2220). Like Ovid, Chaucer emphasizes Theseus's falseness (1952-58, 
2226), treachery (2174, 2188), cruelty (2198), and ingratitude (2146- 
47). There is also a suggestion of the uncontrollably passionate 
Theseus of Plutarch in Chaucer's statement that Theseus abandoned 
the sleeping Ariadne for her sister because Phaedra "fayrer was than 
she" (2172). Chaucer says, as he had in the House of Fame, that 
Ariadne saved Theseus out of "routhe" (1982) , a quality in which the 
Ovidian Theseus is himself lacking as he ignores Ariadne's plea to 
"turn ageyn, for routhe" (2200). 

Throughout the Legend of Ariadne, Chaucer interrupts his nar¬ 
rative with authorial comments in the form of moral judgments 
directed at Theseus; twice he consigns him to the devil (2177; 2226- 
27), and he abandons Theseus as abruptly as the latter abandons 
Ariadne: "Me lest no more to speke of hym, parde. / These false 
lovers, poysoun be here bane! " (2179-80). Not even Ovid, speaking 
through Ariadne, goes this far (for reasons of decorum he would have 
found it difficult to do so), and although it is possible to see 
these imprecations as merely conventional or even comic, they make 
of Theseus a thoroughgoing villain. 24 He himself tells Ariadne 
that if he does not serve her with the proper humility, his spirit 
will never rest and he will forever bear the name of traitor (2060- 
73); Chaucer seems to derive some satisfaction from describing the 
realization of Theseus's expectations. And the irony of Theseus's 
abandonment of Ariadne so that she can be slain by wild beasts 
(2192), when she has saved him from precisely the same fate, serves 
further to damage his reputation. 


III. THESEUS IN THE KNIGHT’S TALE 

Chaucer's initial decision to call his poem "Palamon and Arcite" 
rather than the "Theseid" suggests either that he did not find 
Boccaccio's explanation in the dedicatory epistle to "Fiametta" 
entirely satisfactory or that he found Boccaccio's handling of the 
story unsuitable for his purposes. 25 The Knight's Tale begins, in 
several manuscripts, with a quotation from the Thebaid, and, in the 
opening lines of the poem (A 859-74), it does indeed seem that the 
Theseus who is described is similar to the figure in Statius. 
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Theseus is lord, governor, and conqueror, the greatest military 
figure of his age; he combines wisdom and valour (cf. Plutarch, 
"Life", II, p. 5), and, given both the Statian beginning and the 
profession of the tale's teller, we would now expect to see these 
virtues of Theseus manifested in action. But we are told immediately 
that such is not to be the case (875-8). The Knight will not 
describe to us either the Scythian expedition or, more significantly, 
the war against Creon, even though the latter event occurs within 
the tale. So much then for the substance of Statius's Theseus. 

As we have seen, Boccaccio's Teseo is, except for his milder 
nature, quite similar to the figure in Statius. If Chaucer intended 
to pattern his Theseus on Teseo, his departures from Boccaccio re¬ 
quire explanation. Webb (n. 4, p. 290) notes: (1) Theseus's total 
destruction of Thebes after Creon has been slain, (2) Theseus's 
pillaging of the countryside, (3) the severity with which Palamon 
and Arcite are imprisoned, (4) the description of Arcite's release 
from prison, as well as, with Blake (n. 6, MLQ, 9-13 ), Theseus's 

quickness to anger, his impetuosity, and his wilfulness. In 
addition, we should note that Chaucer's references to the Minotaur 
which is emblazoned on Theseus's "penoun" and to Crete (978-80) do 
not occur in Boccaccio, nor does Saturn who seems to bear some 
relation to Theseus (see pp. 27-30 below); the Boethian material 
in Theseus's "Firste Moevere" speech is entirely Chaucer's addition, 
and the crucial scene in the grove is described very differently by 
Chaucer and Boccaccio. 

To begin with Webb's points, the first three suggest what 
Statius explicitly says, namely that Theseus is an implacable foe 
to his enemies. After mortally wounding Creon, for example, Theseus 
stands over him and says: 

"iamne dare exstinctis iustos, . . . hostibus ignes, 

iam victos operire placet? vade atra dature 

supplicia extremique tamen secure sepulcri" (XII, 779-81)? 6 

The war against Thebes is waged not only for justice but for punish¬ 
ment, and the severity with which the campaign is executed by Theseus 
in the Knight's Tale is in keeping with the tone, if not the sub¬ 
stance, of Statius's account. It seems likely that Chaucer found in 
Statius's characterization a more likely conqueror of Thebes than is 
Boccaccio's Teseo, and that he modified his Theseus accordingly; I 
do not believe, as Webb suggests, that these three changes are 
intended to have us recall the Theseus of the House of Fame and the 
Legend of Ariadne . It is more difficult to find an alternative 
explanation for Webb’s fourth point: why does Theseus so readily 
release Arcite at Pirithous's request, permitting Palamon to remain 
imprisoned? Here we see the consequences of Theseus's magnanimity 
and "pite”, his passion and impetuosity as they are described by 
Plutarch. But the question of imprisonment is a crucial one in the 
context of the Knight's Tale, and we need to examine it more closely 
since it pertains to all the changes from the Teseida noted above. 

When Theseus imprisons Palamon and Arcite, he does so "Per- 
petuelly, — he nolde no ransoun" (1024); neither of these details 
is in Boccaccio who notes instead Teseo's compassion for the Theban 
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knights: "ma verso lor piu ne divenne pio" (II, 89). As suggested 
above, the Theseus of the Thebaid might well have responded as 
Chaucer's Theseus does. Although Theseus's act is certainly justi¬ 
fiable, it nevertheless is not entirely satisfactory morally; after 
all, Theseus had himself been imprisoned by Minos, and one would 
expect him to have been more aware than most just how severe a 
sentence of perpetual imprisonment would be. But at this point in 
the tale, as opposed to his release of Arcite, it is Theseus's sense 
of justice, one of his most important characteristics, in Plutarch 
especially, rather than his "pite", which is most prominent. 

As in Boccaccio, Chaucer's Palamon and Arcite variously blame 
Juno and Fortune for their imprisonment (e.g., III, 66; cf. 1329), 
but each of Chaucer's knights also attributes his imprisonment to 
Saturn (Arcite, 1086-89; Palamon, 1328; noted by Blake, n.6, MLQ, 14). 
And Saturn himself says, "Myn is the prison in the derke cote" (2457). 
Since it is Theseus who is directly responsible for imprisoning 
Palamon and Arcite, and since Saturn in the Knight’s Tale is Chaucer's 
addition to Boccaccio, we would expect to find further correspondences 
between Theseus and Saturn, and these are indeed present. 

Theseus, after winning Thebes, "rente adoun both wall and sparre 
and rafter" (990; not in the Teseida ), an incident referred to by 
Palamon (1331); Plutarch had earlier censured Theseus for needlessly 
destroying many cities ("Comparison", IV, p. 195). Saturn says: 

"Myn is the ruyne of the hye halles, / The fallynge of the toures and 
of the walles" (2463-64). By imprisoning Palamon and Arcite and by 
destroying the walls of Thebes, 27 Theseus would seem to be acting as 
Saturn's representative. 

In the scene in the grove (1683-1880), it is Theseus rather 
than Emily ( Teseida , V, 80) who discovers the Theban knights. Upon 
learning their identity, Theseus immediately condemns them to death 
(1742-47); he relents primarily because Hyppolyta and Emily burst 
into tears: "his herte hadde compassioun / Of wommen, for they wepen 
evere in oon" (1770-71). This scene recalls Theseus's earlier meet¬ 
ing with the Theban widows, but it also anticipates Saturn's 
behaviour later in the tale when Venus begins to weep (2470, 2478, 
2663-67); both Theseus and Saturn base their judgments upon the same 
subjective and emotional grounds. It is important to note here too 
the irony of Theseus's "compassioun of wommen" within the context of 
his own earlier relationship with them. 

The most obvious correspondence between Theseus and Saturn, 
and the one most frequently cited in the criticism, is that each 
occupies the position of greatest authority and power within his 
own realm. 28 But Theseus himself never mentions Saturn; instead he 
attributes all that happens to Jupiter (e.g., 3035, 3069), and 
several critics identify him with that deity, 29 their common argument 
being that Theseus and Jupiter represent a beneficent alternative 
to the traditionally maleficent Saturn. We have examined briefly 
the correspondences between Theseus and Saturn; in the tale itself 
the only parallel between Theseus and Jupiter seems to be their 
inability to impose their will upon events. Jupiter is incapable of 
settling the disagreement between Mars and Venus (2442), and the 
initiative passes to Saturn. Theseus cannot arrive at an equitable 
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decision in the love-dispute, so he establishes the tournament; once 
he makes this choice, the decision in the love-dispute is no longer 
his. 30 

Although Theseus's relationships with women bear some similarity 
to Jupiter's, there is no reason to suppose that Chaucer wishes us 
to make this connection. Less peripheral, however, is the ironic 
connection between Theseus and Juno, who, in order to punish Thebes 
for her husband's dalliance there, has as her unwitting human agent 
none other than Theseus, himself a philanderer of some note. But 
what are we to make of Theseus's references to Jupiter? If Jupiter 
is the prime mover why is it that the most important events in the 
tale are controlled by Saturn? For answers, we must return to our 
examination of imprisonment with which this discussion began. 

Chaucer's references to the Minotaur (never mentioned in the 
Teseida) and to Crete recall Theseus's imprisonment by Minos 
immediately before Theseus himself is to imprison Palamon and Arcite. 
While in prison, Arcite and Palamon lament their fate in patently 
Boethian terms (e.g., 1251-74, 1303-33); and in his "Firste Moevere" 
speech (2987-3074), again drawn from Boethius, Theseus refers to 
"this foule prisoun of this lyf" (3061), an especially interesting 
reference, since, from the point of view of the Theban knights, it 
is Theseus himself who is responsible for turning metaphor into 
reality. Parallels between the Legend of Ariadne and the Knight’s 
Tale are noted by Robinson, and not the least of these is the fact 
that in both works it is imprisonment which is crucial in determining 
subsequent action. Now we can more easily understand the reasons 
for Chaucer's addition of Boethian material to what he found in 
Boccaccio. The most significant occurrence in Boethius's life, in 
the Consolation at least, is his imprisonment, and it is unlikely 
that Chaucer could have found a more suitable context for his 
Boethian passages than the Knight’s Talej a former prisoner, Theseus, 
imposes the same penalty upon Palamon and Arcite, and all three 
resort to the words of yet another prisoner, Boethius, in order to 
comment upon the human condition while the deity who controls 
imprisonment generally, Saturn, determines the course of events. 

That the concept of imprisonment, and its converse, freedom, 
are important in the Knight's Tale is indisputable. Throughout the 
tale this concept is consistently treated in such a way that it 
becomes inextricably tied to the character of Theseus and thus 
recalls his earlier career: when Saturn declares that he is respons¬ 
ible for imprisonment, we realize that Theseus, by his actions, has 
become Saturn's agent; when Palamon and Arcite attribute their 
incarceration to Saturn, Juno, and Fortune, we understand that all 
are in part metaphors for Theseus; and it is Theseus himself who 
compares life literally to the sentence which he had imposed upon 
the Theban knights. Theseus's own inability to perceive the in¬ 
effectiveness of his actions, or that, whatever his wishes, he is 
serving a master of whose very existence he seems ignorant, raises 
serious questions about his capacity for understanding himself and 
the world about him. His behaviour in the Knight’s Tale is precisely 
what we would expect of Plutarch's Theseus or of some combination of 
the disparate characterizations of Ovid on the one hand and Statius 
and Boccaccio on the other: a reasonable man, when his own passions 
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are not aroused, who consistently finds himself confronted with 
situations which make the application of reason impossible; a 
passionate man whose oscillation between an intellectual desire for 
justice and an emotional commitment to mercy attenuates his control 
over events? and a courageous man whose valour is employed in both 
the defence of righteousness and in the satisfaction of his own 
desires. 

In the Knight's Tale , Theseus is above all the champion of the 
just cause, as his war against Creon demonstrates. But how is 
justice to be arrived at in the dispute between Palamon and Arcite? 
Chaucer makes Theseus's choice all the more difficult by obliterat¬ 
ing significant distinctions between the Theban knights. 32 Entirely 
competent in military matters, Theseus is unable to resolve the 
conflicting claims of Palamon and Arcite. His attempt at a political 
solution, the tournament, is in effect a refusal to render judgment, 
and he defers for a year a decision which, in any event, he cannot 
make. Thus, he says to Palamon and Arcite, "ech of yow shal have 
his destynee / As hym is shape" (1842-43), a clear admission of his 
own helplessness, and in his self-appointed role as "juge and 
officere" he will control only the form which the dispute will take, 
not its substantive outcome. And when Theseus says that he himself 
had succumbed to love when younger (1813-14) and asks, rhetorically, 
"Who may been a fool, but if he love?" (1799), he is not commenting 
only upon the irrationality of the two young lovers but upon his own 
earlier experiences as well. 

As we have seen, Chaucer parallels the roles of Saturn and 
Theseus, even though the latter identifies himself with Jupiter. 

We have seen too that Chaucer, outside the Knight's Tale , makes use 
of two very different conceptions of Theseus. I believe that 
Theseus in the Knight's Tale represents Chaucer's attempt to combine 
these different conceptions, the potential for either productive or 
destructive action, which, because Theseus is a powerful lord, are 
symbolized by Jupiter and Saturn respectively. Considering what 
Chaucer knew of Ovid's Theseus and what he himself says in the 
House of Fame and Legend of Ariadne , it is difficult to believe that 
he could have created an idealized characterization for him. But he 
also knew of Theseus's virtues from Statius and Boccaccio and he 
could not possibly have ignored them. The Theseus whom we find in 
the Knight's Tale then parallels Plutarch's Theseus, a morally 
ambivalent, highly complex individual, more virtuous than not, but 
ultimately unable to impose his will upon events. 

If Chaucer knew Plutarch's characterization of Theseus, we need 
look no further for the model upon which he based the central char¬ 
acter of the Knight's Tale . But even if he were totally ignorant 
of Plutarch's account, he would have found in Ovid, Statius and 
Boccaccio sufficiently disparate material to make some attempt at 
synthesis necessary. In Anelida and Arcite and in the House of Fame 
and Legend of Ariadne he dealt exclusively with one conception of 
Theseus or the other, much as Ovid and Statius had done. But in 
the "Palamon and Arcite", later assigned to the Knight, he combined 
these conceptions in such a way that one could, by being sufficiently 
selective, perceive exclusively the Statian Theseus or the Ovidian, 
just as Theseus himself perceives Jupiter but not Saturn, just as 
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Palamon, Arcite, and Emily each perceive the importance of one 
deity but not the others, 3 and just as the Knight sees in Theseus 
only the admirable qualities he wants to see. Such a perception, 
as the tale indicates, is not wrong, but it is only partially right. 
Various studies have demonstrated Chaucer's habitual practice in his 
use of sources to be one of eclecticism and synthesis; his character¬ 
ization of Theseus in the Knight's Tale is perfectly in keeping with 
this practice. 
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Metamorphoses of The Knight's Tale", ELH, 38 (1971), 493-511. Two critics 
attempt to bridge the gap between the respective positions of Frost- 
Muscat ine and Webb by arguing that the character of Theseus matures as the 
tale progresses: R.S. Haller, "The Knight’s Tale and the Epic Tradition", 
Chaucer Review, 1 (1966), 67-84; M. Fifield, "The Knight's Tale: Incident, 
Idea, Incorporation", Chaucer Review, 3 (1968), 95-106. 


Anelida and Arcite and the House of Fame almost certainly were written 
before the "Palamon and Arcite". Because of its subject matter and treat¬ 
ment of Theseus, the Legend of Ariadne seems likely to have antedated the 
"Palamon and Arcite" as well, although the question is still disputed. 

See The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F.N. Robinson, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1957), pp. 669-70; 779; 788; 839-41. All textual references are to 
this edition. 


Plutarch's Lives, ed. and trans. B. Perrin, Loeb Classical Library, 11 vols. 
(1914, repr. 1948). All references are to vol. I of this edition, and are 
cited in the text by chapter and page. 


Ed. The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 7 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1894, repr. 1963), III, p. 333 n. See also M. Bech, "Quellen und 
Plan der 'Legende of Goode Women' und ihr Verhaeltniss zur 'Confessio 
Amantis' " , Anglia, 5 (1882), 313-82, esp. 337-42. 
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"Chaucer's Legend of Good Women and Boccaccio's De Genealogia Deorum", MLN, 

11 (1896), 476-90. 

"Chaucer and an Italian Translation of the Heroides", PMLA, 45 (1930), 110- 
28; "Chaucer and the Ovide Moralise — A Further Study", PMLA, 46 (1931), 
182-204. 

Ovid and the "Canterbury Tales" (Univ. of Penn. Press, 1966), p. 39. Like 
Frost, et al., Hoffman sees Theseus as an admirable figure (pp. 46, 60). 

For Ovid's influence on Chaucer, see also E.F. Shannon, Chaucer and the 
Roman'Poets, Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature , 7 (Harvard U.P., 
1929), pp. 15-44, 63-75, 228-58, 302-07. 

Ed. and trans. F.J. Miller, Loeb Classical Library, 2 vols. (1916, repr. 

1939). References are to this edition. 

" Heroides " and "Amores", ed. and trans. G. Showerman, Loeb Classical Library , 
(1921, 1931). References are to this edition. 

This legend is also referred to by Plutarch (Lives, I, vi, p.13), Statius 
(Thebaid , XII, 588, 665, 730), and Boccaccio (Gen. Deor., X, 48). For all 
textual references to the Thebaid see J.H. Mozley ed. and trans. Loeb 
Classical Library, 2 vols. (1928, repr. 1967); for all references to the 
Genealogia Deorum Gentilium Libri see V. Romano, ed., Scrittori D*Italia 
200-01, 2 vols. (Bari, 1951). 

When Statius does refer to Ariadne (as "Gnosida", XII, 676), he does so 
only to recall Theseus's adventures in Crete. 

It is impossible to know whether the epigraphs are Chaucer's, but even if 
they are only scribal, they indicate the precise section of the Thebaid 
which Chaucer used. The standard study of Chaucer's indebtedness to Statius 
is B.A. Wise, The Influence of Statius Upon Chaucer (Baltimore, 1911; repr. 
New York, 1967); see also Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets, pp. 329-32 
et passim, and P. Clogan, "Chaucer's Use of the Thebaid", English Miscellany, 
18 (1967), 9-13. In "Chaucer and the Thebaid Scholia", SP, 61 (1964), 
599-615, Clogan argues for Chaucer's knowledge of several Thebaid glosses. 

Ed. A. Roncaglia, Scrittori D'Italia 185 (Bari, 1941). All references are 
to this edition. For Chaucer's indebtedness to II Teseida, see Robinson 
(n. 8 above), pp. 669-70 and 671-83 passim ; R.A. Pratt, "The Knight's Tale", 
Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's "Canterbury Tales", ed. W.F. Bryan and 
G. Dempster (New York, 1941, repr. 1958), pp. 82-105; Pratt, "Conjectures 
Regarding Chaucer's Manuscript of the Teseida", SP , 42 (1945), 745-63; 

Pratt, "Chaucer's Use of the Teseida", PMLA, 62 (1947), 598-621; H.S. Wilson, 
"The Knight's Tale and the Teseida Again", UTQ, 18 (1948-49), 131-46; H.M. 
Cummings, The Indebtedness of Chaucer's Works to the Italian Works of 
Boccaccio, Univ. of Cincinnati Studies, X (Menasha, Wise., 1916). 

See, for example, the description of his imprisonment of them in which the 
guards are told to treat them with "onore" (II, 98-99; cf. Knight's Tale 
A 1030-32) and his words on discovering them in the grove; "vincera il 
fallo la mia gran pietate" (V, 92; cf. Knight's Tale, 1743-47). 

Chaucer may have known the Ovide Moralise and almost certainly knew 
Machaut's Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, both of which follow Ovid in their 
presentations of Theseus's character; but although Ovid, Statius, and 
Boccaccio need not have been Chaucer's only sources of information concern¬ 
ing Theseus, there is every reason to believe that he relied more heavily 
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upon them than upon other accounts which added little, except incidental 
details, to what he already knew. See Meech, n.12, "Chaucer and the Ovide 
Moralise - A Further Study", 182-204, and J.L. Lowes, "Chaucer and the 
Ovide Moralise ", PMLA , 33 (1918), 302-25. Theseus material contained in 
the commentaries and chronicles of such authors as Servius, Macrobius, 
Isidore, Higden, et al., is not considered specifically here because most 
of it is included in the works considered above, Chaucer's knowledge of 
which is unquestioned. 


The second prelude is the war against Creon. 

For the story of Scylla, see Metamorphoses VIII, 11-151. 

They are conventional both verbally and contextually, and comic to those 
who see Chaucer as reducing to absurdity here the idea upon which the 
Legend of Good Women as a whole is based; i.e. Theseus is so clearly an 
admirable figure elsewhere, especially in the Thehaid and the Teseida, 
that one cannot take seriously the disparaging remarks made about him 
here. 

Chaucer's decision could have been based on other reasons which are not 
dependent upon Boccaccio's explanation in "A Fiametta." A reading of II 
Teseida alone would have demonstrated that all of Bk. I and much of II 
could be eliminated without affecting the basic narrative. 

Teseo simply leaves the corpse where it falls and returns to his own men 
(II, 67). 

Cf. 1880; Wise (n. 18 above) p. 51, cites a distant parallel in Thebaid 
XII, 703. Chaucer also suggests (881) what Boccaccio specifically states 
{Teseida , I, 118), i.e., that had it not been for Hippolyta's surrender, 
Theseus would have destroyed the walls of Scythia. 

See, for example, Blake (n. 6 above) MLQ , 13, n. 14; Underwood (n. 7 above) 
ELH , 463; Muscatine (n. 2 above) p. 178, and T.A. Van, "Theseus and the 
'Right Way' of the Knight's Tale ", Studies in the Literary Imagination, 

4 (1971), 83-100, esp. 99. 


Gaylord (n. 3 above) 175; Neuse (n. 7 above) UTQ , 307; and Brooks and 
Fowler, MR, 125. 

Chaucer emphasizes Theseus's inability to control events at this point, 
for no sooner does Theseus declare that "Arcite of Thebes shal have 
Emelie" (2658), than Saturn makes a very different decision (2669-70); 
Boccaccio, as usual, is somewhat more discursive (VIII, 124-31). 

(n. 8 above) p. 851, 1. 1960, n. To these we might add the ironic similar¬ 
ity between the two sisters who fall in love with the incarcerated Theseus 
and the two sworn "brothers" who are smitten by Emily. 

For example, Chaucer's description of "Two yonge knyghtes liggynge by and 
by, / Bothe in oon arraes" (1011-12) is not paralleled in Boccaccio (cf. 
Teseida, II, 85-86), and Chaucer does not distinguish between Palamon and 
Arcite physically as Boccaccio does (III, 49-50). Most important, Arcita 
is clearly the more noble of the two knights in the Teseida (see e.g., III, 
11-12, 60; V, 13, 33-63; VIII, 126; X, 21, 28, 61; XII, 26), whereas 
Chaucer's treatment of Palamon and Arcite makes it extremely difficult to 
choose between them. 
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One of Chaucer's most significant departures from the Teseida is his 
identification of Palamon, Arcite, and Emily with Venus, Mars, and Diana 
respectively. In Boccaccio, each of the three prays to various deities at 
different points in the action, and the parallels between the human and 
divine characters are therefore less distinct. Arcita, for example, prays 
to Apollo (IV, 42) and to Venus (IV, 77) as well as to Mars, and Boccaccio 
tells us that prior to the tournament Palamon prays at every temple in 
Athens before returning to the temple of Venus (VII, 42). 



A RECONSIDERATION OF SOME TEXTUAL PROBLEMS IN THE N-TOWN 
MANUSCRIPT (BL MS COTTON VESPASIAN D VIII) 


By PETER MEREDITH 


1. "hese juge" - The Visitation , play 13, f. 71 (Block, p. 116, 

1. 34) 1 

[Sovereynes vndyrstondyth y kynge davyd here 
Ordeyned ffou P * twenty prestys of grett devocon)” 

In y temple of god . After* heP let ApeP 25 

yei weryd clepyd sumi sacerdotes . ffor heP mynistracon)" 
And on was prynce of prestys . havynge dnacyon^ 

Amonge whiche was An old prest clepyd 3 akarye 

he had An old wyf - £ - woman to his wyff of holy coversaco^ 


whiche hyth Eli3abeth y nevyr had childe verylye 


30 


(3f 


fn hese mynistracoS"the howPof jncense 
the Aungel gabryel . Apperyd hym to 
y hese wyff xulde conseyve he 3 aff hy jntelligence 
hese juge * hese vnwurthynes i Age not be levyd so 


The plage of dompnesse . his^I'appyd fee lo 35 

thei wenten^ hom % his wyff was conseyvenge 
this concepcoS**gabryel tolde ouP lady to 

\ in soth sone AfteP. y sage sche was sekynge 
And of hep tweyners metyng 

heP gynnyth y proces 40 

now god be ouPbegynnynge 
\ of my tonge j wole ses 


In this speech of Contemplacio, near the beginning of play 13, 
there are a number of obscurities and minor scribal errors which 
create a context of textual uncertainty for the apparently incom¬ 
prehensible hese juge (1. 34). Three of these are simply false 
starts on the part of the scribe, which he corrects: wyff for woman 
(1. 29)? to for lo (1, 35); and gab- repeated (1. 37). He also 
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inserts the omitted word lippis (1. 35). The punctuation too is 
uncertain. There is some justification for the points in 11. 25-7 
as indicating speech pauses, but the pointing in 11. 32 and 35 
(especially 32) has almost no purpose whatsoever. Furthermore, 
there are obscurities in the text such as let (1. 25), which Miss 
Block tentatively suggests should be lot} 2 weryd clepyd (1. 26); and 
thei (1. 36) where one might expect a singular pronoun referring 
only to jakarye , especially if, as seems likely, the play is at this 
point based on the Legenda Aurea. 3 It is therefore not a question 
simply of explaining hese juge , but of removing the uncertainties 
from the whole passage. 

The scribe himself has removed some of the uncertainty by 
correcting the false starts. The punctuation though odd is no 
odder than at other places in the manuscript; but its arbitrariness 
should put us on our guard against relying too heavily on it as 
evidence for a particular reading. The obscurities in the text 
which are possibly due to scribal errors need more discussion. As 
an isolated sentence "Aftere here let Apere" (1. 25), meaning 
’’Afterwards allow/cause (them) to appear here", is possible, but 
stylistically a bit awkward. In the context, however, it is highly 
unlikely, partly because the imperative is difficult to fit into the 
speech, but mainly because the twenty-four priests do not appear at 
all. Lot, on the other hand, has much to recommend it. The o/e 
confusion is a common one (the main scribe himself often writes an 
e which is indistinguishable from an o), and there is the further 
possibility that the -ett of grett in the previous line might have 
caught the scribe's eye when he was copying, and produced the word 
let instead of lot. Lot is also supported by the most likely source 
of this passage, the Legenda Aurea, which has "secundum sortes dedit 
unicuique hebdomadam vicis suae" in describing the way in which the 
priests' periods of duty were arranged, and "Aftere here l[o]t" 
comes close to being an exact translation of the "secundum sortes" 
of the Legenda Aurea. 4 If lot is accepted, then the first three 
lines of the speech are best taken as one sentence: "Know that King 
David here ordained twenty-four priests of great devoutness to 
appear in the temple of God according to their lot". Syntactically 
it is an awkward sentence, but the kind of prose-verse which 
Contemplacio is given frequently suffers from this awkwardness. The 
whole speech is, however, a not inadequate reduction and adaptation 
of the opening of the De nativitate sancti Johannis baptistae in 
the Legenda Aurea . 5 

If the simple explanation is accepted that weryd (1. 26) is 
weryn attracted into the ending of clepyd, then the next problem is 
the central one, hese juge . Miss Block, discussing the contractions 
used in the manuscript, says, "There is one instance of the use of 
the 9 for com on fo. 112 - company, p. 188, 1. 19 - and it is 
possible that the unintelligible hese juge, p. 116, 1. 34, may be 
due to the scribe's misreading of this contraction in considerynge ; 
the corresponding Latin is: considerans sui senectutem” . 6 She is 
certainly near the solution. If instead of dividing the two words 
into hese and juge, one divides them into he and sejuge, it only 
requires the realisation of the scribe's misreading of y as j (or 
possibly the substitution of an initial j for a medial i), and of 





Plan of Jerusalem (late twelfth century) from the Bibliotheque Municipale, Cambrai. 

(see p. 41) 
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n as u to produce the perfectly acceptable he seynge "he, seeing 

ii. 

He, seynge hese vnwurthynes and age, not be-levyd so. 

It is true that seynge is not the most precise translation of 
considerans , but it makes sense and is a reasonable representation 
of the Latin source. Moreover, the error is easily explicable inas¬ 
much as the following hese might well have imposed itself on a pair 
of words with the same opening letters, and so produced the manuscript 
reading "hese juge . hese vnwurthynes". The punctuation can then be 
explained as the scribe's attempt to give meaning to the line, which 
he presumably saw as parallel in syntax to 11. 32 and 35 where the 
point divides the subject, the Aungel gabryel (32) and The plage of 
dompnesse (35), from the verb. He apparently therefore took hese 
juge to be the subject of not he levyd so, and punctuated accordingly. 

The difficulty of thei (1. 36) is of a different kind, since it 
makes good sense except in relation to the source, where Zacharias 
clearly goes home alone: "completa autem septimana officii sui abiit 
in domum suam et concepit Elizabeth". 7 It is possible that the 
existence of th- at the beginning of the lines before and after this 
one prompted the scribe to write thei instead of he, but it is also 
possible that the scribe had in mind some such tradition as that 
reflected in Cursor Mundi (1. 10996), 8 where the crowd outside the 
temple leads him home. There does not seem to me to be enough 
evidence here to make emendation desirable. 

Contemplacio 1 s speech can be seen as a workmanlike but plain- 
style compression and adaptation of its source. It usefully pre¬ 
pares for the meeting with Elizabeth and Zakarye, and at the same 
time "covers" the journey of Mary and Joseph. The uncertainty of 
the text may be due at least in part to the main scribe's own adapt¬ 
ation of the material he was copying, and is perhaps a reflection of 
his uncertainty about the fitting of this Marian-group play into the 
cycle material. This is after all the play for which alternative 
endings are provided: one which leads naturally into the Contemplacio 
epilogue, and another which does not. 9 The unravelling of textual 
uncertainties is one stage towards the greater problem of investigat¬ 
ing the nature of the composition of the manuscript itself. 


Note on the plan opposite. 

(see p. 41) 

This is a re-drawing from photographs of the Cambrai plan. No 
attempt has been made to indicate the coloured shading, and the 
abbreviated words have been silently expanded. Many words are now 
illegible and these have been added in square brackets from earlier 
accounts of the plan. 
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2 . 


"calsydon" - The Last Supper , play 26, 10 
1. 374) 


f. 147 (Block, p. 244, 


heP y dyscypulys gon in w t symon) to se ye ordenawns t 
cryst c ornyn g t hedyrward yus seyng 

j jkus 

I Yis path is calsydon). be goostly ordenawns 374 

V j wecti xal couey us wher we xal be 


7 t v 


j know ful redy is ye pvyAunce 

of my frendys y lovyn me 

Contewnyng in pees, now <pcede we 

for mannys love yis wey j take 
t 

w gostly ey j veryly se 
y man ffor man . An hende must make 


380 


Jher y dyscipj com A geyn to cryst petyr yj seyng 


Whereas hese juge is surrounded by textual uncertainties and 
hesitations, calsydon is part of a clean and unemended page. The 
word, if it is only one, occurs at the beginning of Christ's speech 
to his disciples on the way to the Last Supper and describes the 
path on which they are walking. Miss Block and Davies print it as 
Calsydon, Halliwell and Happe as cal Sydon. 11 Miss Block is the 
only one to offer an explanation, which she does in some notes on 
an un-numbered page at the end of her edition. 12 She suggests that 
the word is "chalcedony", and that the reference is either to its 
hardness (Bede and Court of Sapience ), or to the fact that it typi¬ 
fied "those who show forth the light that is within them when called 
upon to give public testimony of their faith" (Bede). 13 There is 
clearly a general if somewhat vague appropriateness in both these. 
The hardness could typify Christ's fate, the Jews' treatment of him, 
or even the condition of their hearts; while the path does indeed 
lead, ultimately, to Christ's trial and death, which might be said 
to show him being called "vel doctrinae vel aliis sanctorum usibus 
in servitute ad publicum procedere". But when the whole of the Bede 
passage is taken into account, even that slight appropriateness 
seems to disappear: 

Chalcedonius quasi ignis lucernae pallenti specie renitet, 
et habet fulgorem sub dio, non in domo. Quo demonstrantur 
hi qui coelesti desiderio subnixi, hominibus tamen latent, 
et quasi in abscondito, jejunium, eleemosynas precesque 
suas, agunt. Sed cum vel doctrinae, vel aliis sanctorum 
usibus in servitute, ad publicum procedere jubentur, mox 
quid fulgoris intus gesserint ostendunt. 14 

These are Christian virtues, certainly, but they are the virtues of 
Christians, not of Christ; nor are they relevant to this moment in 
his life. Perhaps more appropriate is the latter part of Bede's 
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commentary where he compares the hardness and attracting power of 
chalcedony to the power of the virtuous man unaffected by outside 
pressures, who draws the weaker to him. But even this has no 
specific, only a general relevance. 15 

A prior question, however, which should have been asked is why 
in the first place should the path be said to be of chalcedony. 

Unless there is a tradition to this effect, it must remain rather 
an arbitrary choice of stone and lessen the force of the spiritual 
significance which is to be drawn from it. I have not so far been 
able to find such a tradition. 16 

The other suggestion is that calsydon should be cal Sydon and 
presumably be translated as "called Sydon". There is no reason in 
the manuscript why this should not be so? incorrect division of 
words certainly appears. But once again there is a need for a 
tradition which would make Sydon more than an arbitrary choice for 
the name of the path, and once again I have not been able to find 
one. The associations of Sydon, indeed, and its relative insignifi¬ 
cance make it a far less likely possibility than calsydon. 17 

Another possibility, not so far suggested, perhaps because it 
involves emendation, is that the scribe has misread the words cald 
Syon. The place of the Last Supper, to which Christ is going with 
his disciples, is a house on Mount Syon (already mentioned in 
11. 346-51), and to call the path Syon, therefore, has an immediately 
understood relevance which calsydon and Sydon lack. There is, 
furthermore, an early tradition for such a naming, since the plan of 
Jerusalem (late twelfth century) in the Bibliotheque Municipale in 
Cambrai gives the name via mentis Syon to the street leading to the 
Mount Syon gate (see plan on p. 38 ). 18 Moreover, the name Syon 
gives rhetorical point to the otherwise rather self-evident second 
line of Christ's speech (1. 375), 

weeh xal conuey us wher we xal be? 

Syon will lead them to Syon. But we are asked to consider this name 
in a spiritual way as well? the path is "cald Syon. be goostly 
ordenawns" (1. 374). What then is Syon? Augustine provides a 
typical answer: Syon is the Church, but it is also that city towards 

which the church is journeying in this world - once again Syon shall 

1 9 

convey us to Syon, the church is the way to the heavenly city. 

Syon, "id est speculatio", is also the place from which we can see 
the future with gostly ey? being members of the church means being 
able to see into the heavenly city which is to come. Syon as the 
Church is also especially appropriate to the place where the Last 
Supper is about to be held, since it is there that the institution 
of the Eucharist, the centre of the church's life, is about to take 
place. 21 

The question of the true reading must nevertheless remain an 
open one. There is still the possibility that calsydon is right, 
and that a tradition of the nature of the rock of Mount Syon will be 
found which underlies this. In that case "weeh xal conuey us wher 
we xal be" may well prove to be a loose way of saying "which will 
take us where we want to be", and "Contewnyng in pees" may mean no 
more than it says, that the disciples are still at peace with one 
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another. But there must be seen the other possibility of a more 
subtle use of language, not unknown in this group of plays, and a 
deeper significance which we are invited to discover with gostly ey 
in Syon. 


3. The Assumption of the Virgin, play 40, 22 ff. 214-222v (Block, 
pp. 354-73) 

One of the many problems connected with the N-town plays, as the 
discussion of the opening of the Visitation play has suggested, is 
the extent to which the main scribe was involved in revising the 
material which he copied. It might be hoped that some light could 
be thrown on this by the one play in the manuscript, play 40 The 
Assumption of the Virgin, which is written in a different hand, and 
in which, therefore, the main scribe*s alterations can be easily 
distinguished. Unfortunately, the fact that he incorporated it 
directly into his manuscript in the form in which he found it, means 
presumably that he or those for whom he was writing were satisfied 
with it in that form, and that therefore the amount of revision was 
likely to be slight. Nevertheless it should give some indication 
of the areas on which the main scribe was working. 

2. 3 

Greg makes it clear from the start in his edition of the play 
that he believes the main scribe to be responsible for all the 
rubrication: "the whole manuscript, including our play, has been 
rubricated at one time and in one manner, obviously by one person, 
and a careful examination of his work throughout the volume will 
show that that person was none other than the main scribe" (p. 7). 
Later, in his Note on the text (p. 46), he goes into more detail: 

"The manuscript has been rubricated by a hand which is not that of 
the scribe [of play 40], but is that of the corrector in 11. 261-2 
[i.e, the main scribe; Block, 11. 186-7 ] . Certain words and 
passages have been underlined in red . . . The rubricator also added 
the paragraphs, both large and small, which mark the stanzaic arrange¬ 
ment, and the signs (v * versus) which distinguish certain Latin 
versicles, and placed the number of the play, 41, in large arabic 
numerals in the right margin opposite 11. 11-14 [Block, 11. 9-12]. 

He further crossed out a number of words and letters which the scribe 
had merely expunged". Miss Block, without referring to Greg's 
edition, supports this point of view (pp. xvii, xix, xxv and 361 
n. 7), and I can see no reason for departing from their conclusions. 

If this is so, then the most conspicuous work of the main scribe 
was the rubrication, and one clear reason for this was his desire 
for uniformity. Since the Assumption play was totally unrubricated, 
the first necessity seems to have been to bring its appearance into 
line with that of the rest of the manuscript - hence the paragraph 
marks showing the beginning of stanzas, the number of the play, and 
the underlining of the stage directions and the speakers' names. 

But there is more to the marking of the metrical arrangement than 
simply this attempt at uniformity. To understand what the main 
scribe is doing, it is necessary to know something of the intricacies 
of this metrical arrangement, and the most detailed description is 
Greg's; "The stanzas had namely been bound together, or separated, 
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as we please to regard it, by a series of intercalary lines and 
couplets which broke the regular stanzaic sequence . . . When these 
intercalary lines have been eliminated the play is seen to consist 
for the most part of a mixture of stanzas of thirteen and of eight 
lines respectively. [ pp. 26 and 27 ] . . .In only two cases is an 
independent couplet introduced [Block, 11. 66-7 and 214-5]. In 
three cases a couplet continues the last rime of the previous stanza 
[Block, 11. 89-90, 466-7 and 499-500] . . . There remain in all 
twenty-six lines, eight couplets and ten single lines, which antici¬ 
pate the first rime of the following stanza", (p. 29) It is this 
complex arrangement that the main scribe apparently set himself to 
elucidate. He seems to have felt with Greg that "if not somehow 
distinguished from the stanzas themselves, the intercalary lines 
had the effect of reducing the whole scheme to apparent chaos". He 
therefore introduced, as Greg points out, the small paragraph mark 
for the intercalary lines and the large for the opening of stanzas. 24 
What Greg did not apparently observe was that the main scribe intro¬ 
duced a further refinement by using the small paragraph mark only for 
couplets, and another mark, resembling a looped c or o, for single 
lines (see plate opposite, 11. 1 and 24). This painstaking care 
argues a very remarkable concern with the technical details of metre. 

Another area of concern for the main scribe has not so far been 
discussed at all, indeed seems never to have been noticed. This is 
his alteration of the rhymes of a number of stanzas. It has been 
assumed in the past that these alterations were the work of the 
scribe of play 40, but a number of details of the alterations tell 
against this. 25 The alterations occur in the following places: 

f. 216, 11. 9 and 11 (Block, 11. 92 and 94; Greg 11. 141 and 143) 

"is" has been erased from the ends of the lines and inserted 
above in a different hand, with a caret, earlier in the line. The 
rhyme-link has been extended to reach the new end of the line. The 
horizontal stroke of the top of the s, and the arc which the scribe 
of play 40 uses to mark his i, are visible at the end of both lines. 

1. 15 (Block, 1. 98? Greg, 1. 148) 

"is" at the end of the line has been erased and then re-inserted 
in the same place in the revising hand, as though the reviser later 
decided not to alter the plural ending of myhtis (1. 13). There is 
no reason why both should not have been altered. 

f. 217, 11. 6 and 8 (Block, 11. 153 and 155; Greg, 11. 220 and 222) 

(see plate opposite) 

"is" has once again been erased at the ends of the lines. In 
1. 6 "is" has been squeezed in above the line before diht? in 1. 8 
has been inserted above before riht. The position of each is 
indicated by a caret. The remains of the original words ("is" in 
both cases) at the ends of the lines are clearly visible and the 
rhyme-links have not been extended. 
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11. 15, 17, 19 (Block, 11. 162, 164, 166; Greg, 11. 231, 233, 
235) 

2 6 

A final word, almost certainly (as Greg and Miss Block suggest ) 
now, has been erased and the rhyme-link extended. 

11. 20, 21, 22 (Block, 11. 167-9? Greg, 11. 236-8) 

Final "is" has been erased and re-inserted as before. Signs of 
the original words can be seen at the ends of all three lines. The 
existence of "is" at the end of line 21 is odd, as this is the last 
of the now rhymes (myth [now] 15, ryth [now] 17, syth [now] 19, 
hrith [is] 21). In each case the rhyme-link has been extended. 

The reason for attributing these alterations to the main scribe 
rather than to the scribe of play 40 is a palaeographical one. The 
play 40 scribe uses a final s with either a bold horizontal top 
stroke, or a backward-curling flourish; the main scribe uses one 
with an arc-shaped top. Every s in the alterations noted above is 
of the main scribe's type. The symbol used for and on f. 217 (1. 8) 
also probably indicates the main scribe but not so certainly, for 
though the scribe of play 40 normally uses a z-shaped symbol with a 
hook descending from the left-hand end of the top stroke, he once 
uses a symbol very similar to that of the main scribe (f. 219, the 
stage direction at 1. 10). The play 40 scribe also uses a bold arc 
to "dot" his i, and there are no examples of this in the emendations, 
except above the re-written "is" on f. 216 (1. 15) where it is left 
over from the original "is". 

The rhyme alterations on ff. 215-215v, 218 and 220 may be the 
work of the main scribe, but there is too little evidence to be sure 
and we do know that the scribe of play 40 also made alterations to 
the rhymes (see f. 214, 1. 10). Besides the changes that have been 
detailed above and those mentioned by Greg, there are also the rhyme- 
links added in red on f. 214v (kyng-rysyng, alle-thralle) and f. 220v 
(fle-me, brouth-wrouth). 2 7 

It is clear from what has been said that the main scribe was 
prepared to make changes in play 40, besides those which bring it 
into line with the appearance of the rest of the manuscript. But 
what do these changes amount to, and do they suggest in what area 
we might expect to find the main scribe working elsewhere? To take 
the second question first: the area in which he is working in this 
play is clearly metrical. In no sense can the alterations to rhymes 
or the additions of metrical symbols be considered of dramatic 
significance. What is revealing, I think, is the finicky detail of 
his interest. Despite Greg's concern, the elucidation of the metrical 
scheme is of no substantial value except to a copyist anxious to 
check the stanzas, or to someone deeply interested in the mechanics 
of metre. There is nothing here to support the idea of the main 
scribe as an inspired adapter of his material? the positive evidence 
shows us merely a metre organiser. Had the alterations of rhymes 
been thorough, it might have suggested something more, but the petty 
tampering with words that he indulges in seems merely to emphasise 
the smallness of his interest. 28 The changes then amount to little, 
and perhaps it is wrong to expect more. As I said at the beginning 
the accepting of the play as an already-written manuscript in its 
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entirety, implies that it was in the main satisfactory, but there is 
nevertheless the niggling feeling that an adapter with real dramatic 
skill would not have revealed his hand in quite the way that the 
main scribe does in this play. 



NOTES 


References to the N-town plays are to Lucius Coventriae , ed. K.S. Block, 

EETS, ES 120 (London, 1922), cited as "Block". The passages quoted have 
been newly transcribed from the manuscript in order to draw attention to 
the alterations made by the main scribe and to show more consistently his 
use of the long i. In the transcription j represents a normal long i and 
I an elaborated form of it. I have used y for p since the form it takes 
in the manuscript is indistinguishable from y. I have also included the 
scribe's marginal signs and retained his marks of contraction and suspension 
and his final flourishes. The line numbering, however, is as in Block. 

Block, p. 116, n. 5. 

Miss Block makes a brief but convincing case for accepting the Legenda 
Aurea as the main source for Contemplacio 1 s speech (p. xlvii). 

J. de Voragine, Legenda Aurea, ed. Th. Graesse (Breslau, 1890), p. 357. 

Ibid, p. 357. 

Block, p. xliii. 

Legenda Aurea , p. 358. 

Ed. Richard Morris, vol. 2, EETS, OS 59 (London, 1875), p. 630. This 
tradition is somewhat different since Zachari is there described as "madd", 
and it seems that this is the reason that the crowd lead him home. 

The alternative ending, it is really an alternative linking passage, 
appears on f. 73v (see footnote beginning si placet) . It avoids the 
inconsistency contained in the fuller ending that Mary leaves Elizabeth 
and yet is twice said by Contemplacio to stay with her ("Mary with elizabeth 
abod per stylle" 1. 10, and "And evyr oure lady a-bod stylle pus / tyl 
johan was of his modyr born" 11. 17-8). The most natural lead into the 
next play would be the fuller ending, with Mary and Joseph leaving but no 
epilogue by Contemplacio, though the alternative ending, with Contemplacio's 
epilogue, produces no actual clash of meaning with the next play. 

That is play 27, according to the numbering of the manuscript. For a 
discussion of this, and for the titles used here, see the facsimile of 
The N-town Plays, with an introduction by P. Meredith and S.J. Kahrl, 
Medieval Drama Facsimiles IV (Leeds, 1977), pp. viii-xii. 

The Corpus Christi Play of the English Middle Ages, ed. R.T. Davies, 

(London, 1972), p. 254; Ludus Coventriae . . . , ed. J.O. Halliwell, The 
Shakespeare Society (London, 1841), p. 260; English Mystery Plays, ed. 

Peter Happe, (Penguin Books, 1975), p. 434. 

The meaning of the word is given as "chalcedony" in the Glossary, s.v. 
calsydon . 

Block, Notes following p. 402. 


14 


Explanatio Apocalypsis in Migne, Patrologia Latina XCIII, col. 198. 
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Later commentaries add little to Bede, and that little of no more specific 
relevance for this passage. Chalcedony is "vilior quam sapphirus in 
natura, sed in mysticis sensibus valde invenitur et ipse pretiosus" (Haymo) 
but the spiritual meanings are those of Bede? it signat charitatem {Richard 
of St Victor), curat lunaticos (Marbod) and, a quality much stressed by the 
lapidaries, gives the power to overcome one's adversary in argument (also 
Marbod). See Migne, Patrologia Latina CXVII, col. 1205 (Haymo); CXCVI, 
col. 871 (Richard of St Victor); CLXXI, cols. 1744 and 1774-5 (Marbod). 

It is the stone in the ring which Christ gives to Katherine in Capgrave's 
Life of St Katherine of Alexandria (ed. C. Horstmann, EETS, OS 100 (London, 
1893), pp. 248-9), and one of the many figures of the Virgin Mary in 
Lydgate's Gloriosa dicta sunt de te (The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, ed. 
H.N. MacCracken, EETS, ES 107 (London, 1911), part 1, p. 321). Bartholomeus 
Anglicus draws together many of the qualities of the stone already 
mentioned, with Isidore as his main authority (Trevisa's translation, On 
the Properties of Things ed. M.C. Seymour et al., 2 vols. (Oxford, 1975) 

2, p. 840). The fourteenth-century commentary on the Apocalypse contained 
in MS Harley 874 adds the explanation of the chalcedony which is perhaps 
most relevant to the passage in the play, "Calcidoyne fat haf fe colour 
palle. bitoknef hem fat lyuen sharp lijf" (An English Fourteenth Century 
Apocalypse Version with a Prose Commentary , ed. Elis Fridner (Lund, 1961), 
p. 190). 

It is, of course, the third foundation, or the stone adorning the found¬ 
ation, of the heavenly Jerusalem (see Revelations 21, xix), and therefore 
could have a relevance to the earthly Jerusalem as well; but one would 
still expect a specific connection between this and Mount Syon. 


It is primarily as a representative Phoenician or non-Jewish power that 
Sidon, often with Tyre, appears in the Bible. Isidore comments only on 
its wealth and the derivation of its name: "a piscium copia Sidon appellav- 
erunt. Nam piscem Phoenices 'sidon' vocant", or from Sidon, a descendant 
of Ham (Cham); Etymologiarum sive originum , ed. W.M. Lindsay, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1911) XV, i, 28? IX, ii, 22. Bede, amongst others, interprets 
the name as venator (Migne, Patrologia Latina, XCI, col. 279) and venatio 
(ibid, XCII, col. 58). 


There is another plan at the The Hague (Koninklijke Bibliotheek, MS 69), 
also of the late twelfth century, which gives the name as "vicus porte 
montis syon". Both are reproduced in T.S.R. Boase, Kingdoms and Strong¬ 
holds of the Crusaders, (London, 1971) plates 2 and 40. A slightly more 
complete reproduction of the Cambrai plan is given in The Dark Ages, ed. 
David Talbot Price (London, 1965), p. 335. 


Augustine frequently makes these assocations in his commentaries on the 
Psalms, see especially those on Psalms 64, ii; 101, xxii; 131, xiii; 149, 
ii; Enarrationes in Psalmos in Migne, Pat. Lat. XXXVI, col. 774; XXXVII, 
cols. 1307, 1725, 1952. Isidore also makes the contrast between 
Jerusalem and Syon: "Pro peregrinatione autem praesenti Ecclesia Sion 
dicitur, eo quod ab huius peregrinationis longitudine posita promissionem 
rerum caelestium speculetur; et idcirco Sion, id est speculatio, nomen 
accepit. Pro futura vero patriae pace Hierusalem vocatur. Nam Hierusalem 
pads visio interpretatur." Etymologiarum, VIII, i, 5-6. It would perhaps 
be stretching ingenuity too far to see in the phrase "Contewnyng in pees" 
(1. 378) a reference to this meaning of the word Jerusalem, but since there 
does not seem to be an obvious relevance in this phrase to the disciples 
preparing the Last Supper, it should perhaps be borne in mind. The 
disciples are concerned with earthly ordenawns (Block, 1. 382), the pre¬ 
parations for the Last Supper, Christ with goostly ordenawns, the peace of 
heaven. 
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See Isidore Etymologiarum, VIII, i, 5? Augustine, commentary on Psalms 64, 
ii and 101, xxii, in Migne, Pat.Lat . XXXVI, col. 774; XXXVII, col. 1307. 

Block, pp. 255-7. See also The Book of Margery Kempe, ed. S.B. Meech and 
H.E. Allen, EETS, OS 212 (London, 1940), p. 12, for the institution on 
Mount Syon of the Eucharist. Mount Syon was also the site of the events 
of Pentecost and therefore in another sense of the foundation of the Church, 
see Isidore Etymologiarum VIII, i, 4. Its associations were well-known in 
the later Middle Ages through the Franciscan house on Mount Syon which 
enclosed the cenaculum or "upper room" and where pilgrims frequently stayed? 
see Fratris Felicis Fabri Evagatorium, ed. C.D. Hassler, 3 vols. (Stuttgardt, 
1843), 1, pp. 241-5. 

That is play 41, according to the manuscript numbering. 

The Assumption of the Virgin. A miracle play from the N-town Cycle 
(Oxford, 1915); cited as "Greg". 

The first intercalary couplet is on f. 215v, and is one of the independent 
ones. The first intercalary line is on f. 217 (1. 1). The scribe is not 
entirely accurate in his use of the paragraph marks; for example, at 1. 11 
on f. 216v he uses a large paragraph instead of a small; there is a super¬ 
fluous large one on f. 216 (1. 1), while four lines further down a small 
one is omitted. In the main, however, he is consistent and careful. 

See Greg, p. 33; Miss Block notes the corrections but does not comment on 
who made them, see footnotes on pp. 358, 360-1. 

Greg, p. 52; Block, p. 361, n. 1. 

Miss Block notes only those on f. 214v, see p. 356, n. 2. 

Few, however, will question the literary good-sense of altering some of 
the contrived and jingling rhymes; see Greg, pp. 31-2. 



THE CHESTER WHITSUN PLAYS: DATING OF POST-REFORMATION 
PERFORMANCES FROM THE SMITHS’ ACCOUNTS 


By JOHN MARSHALL 


In a recent article on the Chester plays Lawrence Clopper 1 drew 
attention to the problem of accurately dating the earliest Smiths' 
account for the Whitsun plays as it appears in the seventeenth- 
century transcription made by Randle Holme (BL MS Harl. 2054). The 
account in question (ff. 14 v -15 r ) is dated 1554 in the left margin, 
and again following the names of the stewards for the year. Clopper 
points out (p. 51) that if this was the date the entry would seem 
to be out of sequence, and that a later account is also dated 1554 
(ff. 15 v -16 r ). He suggests that Holme may have mistakenly trans¬ 
posed the last two numerals of the date as he did with another 
account, although in the latter instance the error was corrected. 

This would give an entry date of 1545 and as the usual procedure 
was to date accounts from the Smiths' Company election day - the 
first Sunday after the feast of St Peter (29 June) 2 - the Whitsun 
play expenses would refer to a performance in 1546. This date is 
supported by the Mayors list in BL MS Harl. 2105, but is not included 
in the BL MS Add. 29777 list, which refers to a performance in the 
mayoral year 1553-54, and in all other years for which Smiths' play 
accounts exist (1560-61, 1566-67, 1567-68, 1571-72, 1574-75). In 
view of the apparent infrequency of performance in post-Reformation 
Chester it would be pleasing to have more than the possibility of a 
scribal error as evidence for redating the Smiths' account as 1545- 
46. 


In order to determine the actual date of the earliest play 
account it is necessary to establish the dates of the other accounts 
which surround it. The series begins with an undated entry (f. 14 v ) 
headed by a list of company members who had paid quarterages for the 
year to their stewards, "Io harrison & Simon founder". From this 
list of thirty-one members the names of fourteen can be found in the 
Rolls of the Freemen of the City of Chester. 3 To become a member 
of a Chester guild or company it was generally necessary to have 
served an apprenticeship of at least seven years with a Freeman of 
the city and then to have taken up one's own freedom. 4 Thus the 
members listed should all be Freemen and the dates of their admission 
give some indication of the approximate period of this account. The 
dates range from 1506 to 19 August, 1545 with half of those dated 
falling in the 1530's. It would therefore appear that the account 
refers to a year sometime about 1545. 

Further evidence for dating comes below the list of names, in 
the comparatively brief account for the year, with the expenditure 
"at william locker dinner viij^" (f. 14 v ). It was apparently a 
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custom of the Smiths to celebrate a man's freedom of the city and 
his coming in to the company with a dinner. 5 William Locker was 
made a Freeman on 26 September, 1544 and in all probability the 
consequent celebration would have taken place at some time during 
the Smiths' year 6 July, 1544 to 4 July, 1545. The difficulty in 
establishing this as the year of the first account in the series is 
the date, 19 August, 1545, given for the freedom of "urian rither" 
(Ryder) whose name appears in the list. Although this date is only 
six and a half weeks later than the end of the year suggested for 
the account it seems unlikely, but not impossible, that Urian Ryder 
would have been received into the company before taking up his free¬ 
dom, especially as the list does not include the names of William 
Locker and Robert Hancoke, both made Freemen in 1544. The penultimate 
name in the list, directly below "urian rither", is "geo hedmaker 
maker of Arrow heads". This was doubtless an alias for George 
Linson, the only headmaker listed in the Freemen Rolls, who was 
franchised on 26 September, 1544, the same day as William Locker. 

The Smiths tended to include the names of new members at the end of 
their lists after those of widows. 6 This is the position in which 
"urian rither" and "geo hedmaker" appear, although "Io midleton", 
the last member listed, was made a Freeman as early as 1539. From 
this limited evidence it seems that "geo hedmaker", following the 
usual procedure, was admitted to the Smiths' Company and paid 
quarterages in the year in which he was made a Freeman, 1544. 

William Locker became a member of the company later that year, as 
the payment at his dinner indicates, and was, therefore, not included 
in the quarterage list. The seemingly premature admission of "urian 
rither" into the company may have been due to exceptional circum¬ 
stances or, because the name appears to have been one of family 
tradition occurring three times in the Freemen Rolls between 1545 
and 1640, the name in the first account list may be that of an 
earlier Urian Ryder than the one franchised in 1545, possibly his 
father. 7 In spite of this difficulty the year 1544-45 seems the 
most likely date for the opening account. 

The two-line entry (f. 14 v ) which follows this account, and is 
separated from it by a roughly drawn line, is not an independent 
account. The entry is undated and reads: 


stuards of the ocupation Rich scryvn^Jer & gilbert knoys 
the lurnymen payd yearly to Company & smyths keept their 
booke. 

It is unlikely that these two stewards actually followed those of 
the first account as Gilbert Knowles was not made a Freeman, and 
therefore not a member of the company, until 25 March, 1550. 
Intriguingly their names appear again as stewards in the later 
account marked 1554 (ff. 15 v -16 r ). Although it was not unknown for 
the same stewards to take office in more than one year - Hugh Stocken 
and John Doe undertook it on four occasions - it certainly seems to 
have been uncommon. It is, then, quite possible that this entry is 
related to the later account dated 1554 and that in its present 
position it is misplaced. 
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The second account in the series, immediately following the 
two-line entry, is the one in question here. It consists mainly of 
Whitsun play expenses which, in themselves, are of little help in 
determining the account year. The only payment of possible signifi¬ 
cance to the date is, "we gaue to barnes & the syngers iij s 4^" 

(f. 15 r ). It would be misleading to assume that this is a reference 
to Sir Randle Barnes, a minor canon of Chester Cathedral, 8 merely 
from the evidence of his name also appearing in the play accounts 
for 1561 and 1568. Thomas Barnes, thought to be the father of 
Randle, was organist at Chester Cathedral from 1551 to about 1558, 
and for some years earlier was a conduct or singing man in the 
choir. 9 In view of the payment being made jointly to "barnes & the 
syngers" - later accounts always enter separately Randle Barnes, 
the organist, and the singers - and the omission of a title or 
Christian name, I am inclined to think that the account refers to 
Thomas Barnes at a time before he became organist in 1551. 

Evidence for more precise dating is found in another payment, 
not related to the play expenses, in the same account: 

we gaue symeane ffonder more then the shat came to iij^« 

(f. 14 v ) 

Collection of the "shot" would normally have been the responsibility 
of the stewards, who in this account are recorded as "Robert handcock 
& william locker". 10 Simon Founder was one of the stewards for the 
first account in this series, for which I have suggested the date 
6 July, 1544 to 4 July, 1545. The payment made to him appears to 
have been for money he was personally owed by the company, probably 
when they drank more than they paid for, and it would be reasonable 
for the stewards of the following year to reimburse him. In this 
sequence the account would then be for the year 5 July, 1545 to 3 
July, 1546, providing Whitsun play expenses against a performance 
in 1546. The date is confirmed by the receipt in the same account 
"of Io perciuall for stock Cardmaker in mane xx^" (f. 14 V ). 11 John 
Percyvall, made a Freeman on 18 July, 1531, is one of only seven 
cardmakers that can be positively identified in the Freemen Rolls 
between 1506 and 1568. Two of them were made Freemen in the same 
year, 1552 - the only two in fact between 1542 and 1565 - and at 
least one of them would have been apprenticed to John Percyvall. 12 
Masters were required to enrol their apprentices at the first meet¬ 
ing of the company after taking them on and if, as seems likely, the 
money received was in connection with the enrolment of one or both 
of the apprentice cardmakers franchised in 1552, the receipt would 
be recorded in the account seven years earlier, namely 5 July, 1545 
to 3 July, 1546. 13 

The account (f. I5 r ) which follows the play expenses gives 
further support to this date. The year 1547 is written in the left 
margin, below 1574 which is crossed through, and again in the account, 
on a line with the date in the margin, after "for lights on Corpus 
Christi day". Of greater significance is the entry in the same 
account: 
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howse 

Spent at Rich Anderton Alderman when the kinges dyrrige 

was xvj d . (f. 15 r ) 

This would seem to be a reference to the death of Henry VIII on 28 
January, 1547. 14 The expense would therefore have been incurred 
during the year 4 July, 1546 to 2 July, 1547; the year immediately 
after that proposed for the first Whitsun play account. The marginal 
date 1547 clearly refers to the year in which Corpus Christi day fell 
during the period of the account. The next account (f. 15 r ) can be 
dated, by the receipt of money from M Io ball" who was made a Freeman 
on 10 May, 1548, with some certainty as the following year 3 July, 
1547 to 30 June, 1548. With the exception of the misplaced two lines 
the opening accounts seem to provide an unbroken sequence of four 
years from 6 July, 1544 to 30 June, 1548 which include Whitsun play 
expenses for a performance in 1546. 

The following, fifth, account in the series (f. 15 v ) is short 
and undated and not necessarily a continuation of the 1544-48 
sequence. The five items in the account give no clear indication 
of the date although the payment "to S r Io smyth for the Reggenall 
ijd" i s 0 f some interest in connexion with the plays. The account 
which comes after it is also undated in the manuscript (f. 15 v ), 
but it can be fairly accurately dated from other sources. A Chester 
City Record Office MS TAO/1, dated 4 November, 1555, lists the 
monthly contributions to be made in that year by company members 
towards the construction of the much needed new haven at Neston. 15 
This document when listing the Smiths* contributions (f. I0 r ) names 
their stewards at that time as Richard Barker and Hugh Stocken. 16 
The Smiths' accounts record these two as stewards together only once, 
in the second of the undated accounts on f. 15 v ; the final entry of 
which is "spent on friday goinge to m r maior about the hauen vj^". 
This is the first reference to the haven in the Smiths' accounts and 
as it appears that Richard Barker and Hugh Stocken were stewards in 
November, 1555 the undated account is almost certainly for the year 
30 June, 1555 to 4 July, 1556. 

The Smiths' contributions to the new haven also play a part in 
determining the year of the following account which Randle Holme had 
some difficulty in dating (f. 15 v ). He was unable to decipher the 
final numeral in the year and after his copy of the date wrote "I 
conseaue 1556". If Holme's copy of the numeral is accurate then 6 
is certainly the most likely reading, 17 but problematically the 
entry also includes the date of the election day as 4 July. The 
only year in which the fourth fell on a Sunday - the usual election 
day - between 1546 and 1574, and for which other verifiable accounts 
do not already exist, was 1557. 18 This means that, providing the 
election procedure was the same as in other years, the account is 
either for the year 1556-57 (as indicated by the year), or the 
following year 1557-58 (as indicated by the day and month). The 
earlier year is supported by the payment in the account made "to m r 
maior to the hauen xx s ". The monthly contributions to the new haven, 
referred to in connexion with the preceding account, were for the 
year beginning on the last Sunday of November 1555. 19 Payments 
would therefore be expected from the Smiths during the latter part 
of their account year 30 June, 1555 to 4 July, 1556 and the first 
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part of the year 5 July, 1556 to 3 July, 1557. Many of the companies 
seem to have paid regularly at first but then chose to make lump sura 
payments to cover more than one month’s contribution. 20 It is pro¬ 
bable that the twenty shillings paid by the Smiths was just such a 
lump sum, possibly for the period between July, 1556 and November, 
1556, in which case the most likely date for the account is 5 July, 
1556 to 3 July, 1557. This date not only follows the year of the 
account above it, but it is also worth noting that the last day of 
the preceding year would have been 4 July. The original scribe may 
have been responsible for the simple error of beginning the new year 
with the date of the previous day; 21 an error which Holme unwittingly 
transcribed. 

Following this account is the later entry marked 1554 (ff. 15 v - 
16 r ). Although the date is written in the left margin (f. 15 v ) and 
again after ,, payments ,, at the top of f. 16 r it is doubtful whether 
the entry is in fact for that year. One of the items in the account 
is "payd at the Aldermans buring v s 8^" to which is added, what 
appears to be Holme's own comment, "this was William huntington by 
other booke". If this is a reference to the burial of William 
Huntington the account could not possibly be for the year 1554-55 as 
Huntington is named as an Alderman of the Smiths' Company in the new 
haven contribution list dated 4 November, 1555. 22 A later date than 
1554-55 for the account is also suggested by the record of receipts, 
probably in connexion with admittance to the company, from "lenkyn 
ap Rees xvj s " and "Ric barker in part xij s vj d " (f. 15 v ). John ap 
Ries was enrolled as a Freeman on 20 January 1556 and Richard Barker 
during the mayoral year 1557-58. 23 Neither, therefore, is likely 
to have been mentioned in a Smiths' account before 1556. Consider¬ 
ing particularly the date of Barker's franchise and the year of the 
preceding account, the more probable date for the entry marked 1554 
is 4 July, 1557 to 2 July, 1558. The date of the next account 
(f. 16 r ) would seem to confirm this as it apparently follows chrono¬ 
logically. The year 1558 is written in the left margin and the 
account records "Rec of Tho Towers smyth that day he was sworne 
brother 4 1 -*- vj s viij^". Thomas Towers is the last name in the 
Freemen Roll for the mayoral year 1557-58 which suggests that he 
would have been "sworne brother" of the Smiths' Company at some time 
during the account year 3 July, 1558 to 1 July, 1559. From this 
entry the remaining accounts continue in an unbroken sequence until 
the year ending 5 July, 1578. 24 

The series of Smiths' accounts can, then, be dated with some 
certainty as follows: 6 July, 1544 to 30 June, 1548 (ff. 14 v -15 r ), 
and 30 June, 1555 to 5 July, 1578 (ff. 15 v -21 v ) with one short 
undated account (f. 15 v ) falling between the year ending 30 June, 

1548 and the year beginning 30 June, 1555, and possibly following 
in date the 1544-48 sequence or coming immediately before the 1555- 
78 sequence. From this discussion it can be seen that the accounts 
are not in a disordered state as has been previously thought? none 
are out of sequence, although two lines are probably misplaced and 
the accounts for the early 1550's are missing, while others are 
undated and both entries marked 1554 are inaccurately dated. 

The revised dating of the earlier accounts means that play 
expenses are found in the following years, those in brackets refer 
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to the dates given in the margin by Randle Holme: 

1545-46 (1554) ff. 14 v -15 r . 

1560-61 (1561) ff. 16 r -17 r . 

1566- 67 (1567) ff. 18 r -18 v . 

1567- 68 (1568; at the beginning of the account after 

the stewards names is written "ix yere of our 
Reyne", confirming that the account began in 
1567) ff. 18 v -19 r . 

1571-72 (about 1571; this is possibly an incomplete 

account as no mention is made of the stewards 
for the year and only play expenses are entered) 
f. 19 v . 

1574-75 (1574; after the stewards names and the election 

date 4 July, 1574 Holme writes "by this it 
should be 1575", presumably referring to the 
year of performance as he does when dating the 
other play accounts) ff. 20 v -21 r . 25 

All but the first date are supported by the Add. 29777 Mayors list 
which also mentions a performance in 1554. Lawrence Clopper (p. 51) 
suggests that the scribe of Add. 29777 may have taken his information 
about the plays from Harl. 2054 and incorporated this inaccurate 
date into his Mayors list. The reverse seems more likely. Add. 

29777 is probably a late sixteenth-century manuscript 26 and con¬ 
sequently the scribe could not have taken his information from the 
Smiths' accounts in Harl. 2054 which were transcribed by Randle 
Holme (probably the second) in the seventeenth century. It is, 
however, possible that Holme used Add. 29777, or more probably its 
original source, to establish or confirm the dates of the play 
expenses when copying them from the Smiths' account book. 2 This 
would have been straightforward for performances between 1561 and 
1575 where the accounts run in an unbroken and fairly well dated 
sequence. Holme would then have been left with the remaining 
reference in the Mayors list to a performance in 1554 which he 
mistakenly associated with the earlier play account. Possibly the 
original account was undated, or marked correctly as 1545 which 
Holme, influenced by the Mayors list, took to be an error. If there 
was a performance in 1554 he would not have been able to find the 
appropriate Smiths' expenses, as the account for 2 July, 1553 to 
30 June, 1554 is missing. Similarly the possibility of a performance 
in 1550, which has been suggested by Clopper from the surviving 
Shoemakers' play account, goes unrecorded in the absence of a Smiths' 
account for the relevant year. 28 It is perhaps worth mentioning 
here that there is no evidence in the accounts for an individual 
performance of the Smiths' pageant in 1576 as has been suggested by 
Chambers and, more recently. Nelson. 29 Their evidence is based on 
an error of transcription, first made by Morris, from the 1576-77 
account: 

Payd on our plas at Aid. Montforts on Midsomer Eve xvi^. 30 



The expense was actually incurred when the Smiths - 


payd an ouer plus at Alder/nan mounforts on midsomer eue 
XV j3. (f. 21V)3 1 

They were paying an overplus, an additional sum of money, not 
financing their play. Thus the Smiths' accounts provide evidence 
for post-Reformation performances of the Chester plays only in the 
years 1546, 1561, 1567, 1568, 1572, and 1575, although it is possible 
that the missing accounts for the early 1550's might reveal perform¬ 
ances in 1550 and 1554. 
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Lawrence M. Clopper, "The Chester Plays: Frequency of Performance", Theatre 
Survey, 14 (1973), 46-58. 

The accounts which are fully dated with the day, month, and year indicate 
that the stewards' election day fell on the first Sunday after the feast of 
St Peter. The account for 1563-64 (f. 17 r ) is more explicit: "the Sunday 
after st peters day which is 4 Iuly in the 5 yeare of Q Elz is 1563/ was 
chosen stuarts of the smethyes & peauterers Io ball & Rich Newall". By 
1592 the election day had been moved to the "munday next after st peters 
day" (from the Orders, Articles, and Agreements of the Smiths also trans¬ 
cribed by Randle Holme in BL MS Harl. 2054, f. 24 r ). 

The Rolls of the Freemen of the City of Chester: Part I, 1392-1700, ed. 

J.H.E. Bennett, The Record Society for the Publication of Original Docu¬ 
ments relating to Lancashire and Cheshire , 51 (1906). All admission dates 
given in this article are taken from this source. The Smiths' Company 
members whose franchise is not recorded were probably admitted in the 
mayoral years 1508-10, 1511-20, 1521-22, 1523-26, 1528-30, or 1534-36 for 
which no records survive. See p. xiii. The mayoral year in Chester began 
on the Friday following the feast of St Denis (9 October). 

Frank Simpson, "The City Gilds of Chester: The Smiths, Cutlers and Plumbers' 
Company", Journal of the Architectural, Archaeological, and Historic Society 
for the County and the City of Chester and North Wales, 20 (1914), 5-121 
(pp. 44-45). 

The custom is not mentioned in the Orders, Articles, and Agreements of the 
Smiths but the accounts provide evidence of its occurrence. The most 
obvious example is in the 1562-63 account (f. 17 r , dated 1563 in the margin), 
"of gye Cromen for entrance xx s his dinner 33 s 4 d ". Guy Curmyne, smith, 
was enrolled as a Freeman in the mayoral year 1562-63. Examples of a 
similar practice can be found in the Articles of the Gild of Ringers, 

Bristol, and the Ordinances of the Gild of Tailors, Exeter, where new 
members were required to provide a breakfast. See English Gilds, ed. L. 
Toulmin Smith, EETS, OS, 40 (1870), pp. 290 and 316. 

Company lists also occur for the years 1560-61 (f. 16 v ), 1566-67 (f. 18*), 
1567-68 (f. 18 v ), and 1574-75 (f. 22 r ); all years in which the plays were 
performed. 

The omission of the father's name from the Freemen Rolls could be explained 
by the missing records listed in note 3. 

Joseph C. Bridge, "The Organists of Chester Cathedral: Part I, 1541 to 1644", 
Journal of the Architectural, Archaeological, and Historic Society for the 
County and City of Chester and North Wales, 19 (1913), 63-90 (p. 69). 

Bridge, p. 66. 

The stewards of the Smiths were responsible for most of the company's 
financial matters as their oath indicates: 

I will be obedient to the Aldermen of my Company for the 
tyme beinge and will/ dilligently & duly apply myne office 
as I ought to doe & will make true account/ of all receiptes 
& payments which I shall be charged withall duringe the 
tyme/ of my beinge steward of the sayd Company so helpe me 
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god & holy dome and by the Contents of this booke. 

(Harl. 2054. f. 23 r ) . 

A stock-cardmaker was one who made large wool cards fastened to wooden 
supports, OED, s.v. Stock-card. 

From the evidence of the Freemen Rolls it appears that the only other 
master cardmaker who could have taken them on at the time was Randle 
Persivall, franchised on 17 November 1541. It is worth noting that he 
is not included in any of the Smiths' Company lists, nor is Fulke ap 
Richard Owen one of those made a Freeman in 1552. The other cardmaker 
admitted in 1552, Randle Lawton, is named in the lists from 1560-61 on¬ 
wards. The play lists attached to both the early and late Chester banns 
(see The Trial and Flagellation with Other Studies in the Chester Cycle, 
ed. W.W. Greg (Oxford, Malone Society, 1935), pp. 130-132 and 160-163.) 
associate the Cardmakers with the Skinners, Hatters, Pointers, and 
Girdlers but the Harl. 2054 accounts clearly show that they were regarded 
as part of the Smiths' Company in the second half of the sixteenth century. 


The earliest surviving instructions for the enrolment of Chester Smiths' 
apprentices are contained in an early seventeenth-century agreement; 

It is agreed by Consent of the Company the 7 th of Ianuary 
1611 that/ euery brother that taketh any apprentice that 
he Come to Inroule him in the/ meetinghouse at the next 
meetinge after vpon forfaite of euery his doinge/ the 
Contrary to be payd to the stuards to the use of the Company 

V s . 

(Harl. 2054. f. 24V) 

Examples of guild ordinances which allow for the master to pay the 
apprentice's enrolment fee are found in English Gilds, pp. 183 and 316. 

It should be pointed out that if 1545-46 is the year of the account, 
Robert Hancoke and William Locker were elected stewards only a year after 
they were made Freemen. Although this seems unusual, so too was it for 
both stewards to have been made Freemen in the same year. It is impossible 
to tell whether the circumstances of the 1545 stewards' election were 
extraordinary or whether similar choices were more common in the years 
before 1544 for which there are no surviving records. Interestingly the 
Chester Goldsmiths seem, as a matter of policy, to have appointed the most 
junior member of the company as steward. See Maurice H. Ridgway, Chester 
Goldsmiths : from early times to 1726 (Altrincham, 1968), p. 11. Thus the 
Smiths may have resorted to their most junior members in years when 
volunteers for the office were not forthcoming. 


Alan H. Nelson, The Medieval English Stage: Corpus Christi Pageants and 
Plays, (Chicago, 1974), p. 167, suggests the possibility that the scribe 
mistook a reference to the death of Edward VI for a reference to the death 
of his father. If this was the case, as Edward died on 6 July, 1553, the 
account would be for the year 2 July, 1553 to 30 June, 1554, not 1552-53 
as Nelson states, and ought to include Whitsun play expenses for 1554 if 
the Add. 29777 list is accurate. The redating of the account as 1553-54 
would also disrupt the sequence of the early accounts. Both kings, as 
Prince of Wales, were sometime Earl of Chester but considering the position 
of the entry and the record of "Itm for syngynge to the king's dirige" in 
the Cathedral Treasurer's Accounts for 1547 (see R.V.H. Burne, Chester 
Cathedral: From its Founding by Henry VIII to the Accession of Queen 
Victoria (London, 1958), p. 18) the death of Henry seems the more likely 
reference. 


I would like to thank Miss A.M. Kennett, Chester City Archivist, for pro¬ 
viding information concerning this MS. For discussion and transcription 
of the MS see Edna Rideout, "The Chester Companies and the Old Quay", 
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Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire , 79 (1927), 
141-174. 


Rideout, pp. 167-168. 

Holme's copy of the numeral appears thus d' . 

The fourth of July fell on a Sunday in the years 1546, 1557, 1563, 1568, 
and 1574. An account for the year beginning 4 July 1546 has already been 
established; in any event this would have been an unlikely year as John 
Ball, one of the stewards for the year in question, was not enrolled as a 
Freeman until 10 May, 1548. Accounts for the years beginning in 1563, 

1568, and 1574 are all dated with the full 4 July election date which 
leaves 1557 as the only year with a Sunday, 4 July, unaccounted for. 

After each company list of members the total monthly contribution is given, 
followed in most cases by a note similar to that at the foot of the Smiths’ 
list, "the first paymentt ys the last sonday of november" (Chester City 
Record Office MS TAO/1, f. 10*). 

Rideout, p. 146. 

A similar error occurs in the 1569-70 account (f. 19 r ) where the election 
day is given as 4 July when, following the usual method of dating, it is 
more likely to have been Sunday, 3 July. 

Rideout, p. 167. 

This Richard Barker was probably the son of the steward with the same name 
who held office in 1555-56. The elder Richard Barker is named in the 
Smiths' quarterage list for 1544-45 (f. 14 v ) and his death before the 1560- 
61 list of members (f. 16 v ) was drawn up may be inferred from the inclusion 
in that list of "Rich barker wife". The latter list also contains the 
name "Rich barker" but this is almost certainly a reference to the Richard 
Barker made a Freeman in 1557-58. 


Between the accounts for 1572-73 and 1573-74 (f. 2o r ) Holme writes "1573 
accounts wants" but he was misled by the dating of some accounts with the 
year in which they began and others with the year in which they terminated. 

The 1575 performance was not at Whitsun but at Midsummer. See Rupert 
H. Morris, Chester in the Plantagenet and Tudor Reigns (Chester, nd), 
p. 319 for the relevant Assembly Book Order. 

Add. 29777 is a vellum roll (29ft., 8hins. x 8 ins.) which lists the Mayors 
and Sheriffs of Chester from 1326 to 1584. It is imperfect at the end and, 
at some time possibly continued beyond 1584, although originally the list 
may have been terminated at 1579. The roll is joined after this date and 
whilst the arrangement of entries remains the same, there is a distinct 
change in the secretary hand, suggesting that the second scribe may have 
been bringing the list up to date. The manuscript was probably prepared, 
in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, for William Brereton of 
Brereton as at the beginning of the roll are the arms of Chester (a sword 
between three garbs - the arms used before, and on some occasions after, 
the grant of the present arms in 1580) and the initials W.B, set below a 
drawing of a briar and a tun. In the Catalogue of Additions to the Manu¬ 
scripts in the British Museum in the Years 1854-1875, 2 vols. (London, 

1877), II, p. 721, it is suggested that the initials W.B. may denote 
"William Bird, Mayor in 1580, or William Baxter, alias Meo, Sheriff in 1588" 
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but this takes no account of the Brereton rebus. William Brereton (1550- 
1630) who, in 1586, built Brereton Hall, was knighted in 1588, appointed 
Muster Master for Cheshire, 1595, and created Baron Brereton of Leighlin, 

Co. Carlow, in the Irish peerage on 11 May, 1624. In 1571 he married 
Margaret the daughter of Sir John Savage of Clifton (later of Rock Savage) 
who was Mayor of Chester on three occasions; 1569-70, 1574-75, and 1597- 
98. This was the Sir John Savage who had to answer to the Privy Council 
for authorizing, when Mayor in 1574-75, what proved to be the final per¬ 
formance of the Chester plays, in contempt of an inhibition and letters 
prohibiting the plays from the Archbishop of York and the Lord President 
of the North, See Harold C. Gardiner, Mysteries End: An Investigation of 
the last Days of the Medieval Stage (New Haven, 1946), pp. 80-83. There 
were others with the name William Brereton living in Cheshire during the 
second half of the sixteenth century, but none were as notable as Sir John 
Savage's son-in-law, nor so likely to possess a Chester Mayors list. 
Biographical details of William Brereton may be found in: 

George Ormerod, History of the County Palatine and City of Chester, 2nd 

edn. revised and enlarged by T. Helsby, 3 vols. (London, 1882), III, 
pp. 85-89. 

Cheshire and Lancashire Funeral Certificates 1600 to 1678, ed. John Paul 
Rylands. Record Society for the Publication of Original Documents 
relating to Lancashire and Cheshire, 6 (1882), pp. 34-35. 

Joan Beck, Tudor Cheshire (Chester, 1969), pp. 30-31. 

There is evidence that Holme used Mayor's Books to corroborate dates and 
events in his writings about Chester. He remarks upon their poor condition 
in BL MS Harl. 2056, (f. l v ), and in his brief notes on the history of 
Chester and the Smiths' Company (Harl. 2054) he writes "maiors books" in 
the left margin, presumably indicating his source, followed by: 

only 

likewise it appereth by diuers manuscripts that^the sayd 
occupations of smythes etc/ loyned all in one Company: 
played about 4 August 1498 their play called/ the purification 
of our lady before prince Arthur at Abby gate & high Crosse. 

(f. 25 r ) 

Clopper, p. 52, derives the year 1550 from the dates of the accounts which 
surround the Shoemakers' play expenses. 

E.K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 2 vols. (London, 1903), II, p. 355. 
Nelson, p. 162. 

Morris, p. 322, n. 1. 

Lawrence Clopper makes a similar point in his unpublished notes on the 
Smiths' accounts. I am grateful to Peter Meredith for drawing my attention 
to this. 



THE COMPOSITION AND DEVELOPMENT OF AN ECLECTIC MANUSCRIPT: 


COTTON VESPASIAN D VIII 


By STEPHEN SPECTOR 

Cotton Vespasian D. viii, the N-town Cycle, is a manifestly 
eclectic collocation of mystery plays. Although the bulk of the 
codex is in the hand of a single scribe, the cycle comprises a per¬ 
plexing number of constituent parts. It contains, for example, no 
fewer than twenty-two prosodic forms written on at least seven kinds 
of paper. The Proclamation at the beginning of the cycle contains 
descriptions of forty pageants, only some of which correspond to the 
plays which have come down to us. There are many expositors and 
homilists in the cycle, three of whom preside over plays which are 
for the most part incongruous with or omitted by the Proclamation. 

And many of the forty-one plays in the cycle are inconsistent, 
either internally or with respect to other plays. Given this dis¬ 
parate assortment of contiguous parts, one may understand why some 
scholars have considered the cycle to be*a rudely-joined patchwork. 1 
Yet it is precisely this eclecticism of the text which has inspired 
much of the most significant study of the plays; for the sheer 
variety of evidence in the codex provides an extraordinary oppor¬ 
tunity to discover the ways in which layers of material were combined 
in the development of a complex literary artifact five hundred years 
ago. 

Scholars have debated the composition and development of the 
N-town Cycle for over eighty years. 2 Although many of these studies 
have been careful and instructive, all have employed a limited 
choice of criteria. Most speculation has centred on prosody, but 
even the best of these studies, by W.W. Greg and Esther L. Swenson, 
did not adequately consider scribal and manuscript evidence or the 
use of sources. Greg and Swenson also failed to employ other 
important tests, such as the degree of verbal correspondence between 
the Proclamation and the plays, which would have provided a more 
rigorous standard of judgment for their analyses. 3 The outcome has 
been that prosodic studies have, finally, lacked sufficient evidence 
from which to draw wholly supportable conclusions. Perhaps as a 
result, students of the early drama have recently shown signs of 
scepticism that prosody can be an efficacious or even a valid test 
of authorship. 4 

I argue in the present study that the strata of the cycle, 
however labyrinthine they may appear at first sight, can be sorted 
out according to prosodic tests; and that the different strata were, 
in fact, often written in characteristic prosodic forms. I attempt 
to vindicate this thesis by offering a wide range of evidence, 
including scribal and manuscript evidence; studies of sources, 
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expositors’ speeches, and incongruities within and between plays; 
and, most important, an examination of verbal and thematic parallels 
between plays and correlative Proclamation descriptions. Through¬ 
out, I accept prosody as a test of authorship only when it is con¬ 
firmed by evidence of this kind. 

The N-town Cycle is especially well suited to provide such 
evidence. A fully detailed discussion of the germane arguments 
would, in fact, far exceed the scope of this study. I shall there¬ 
fore attempt to present only the most salient clusters of evidence, 
focusing on three portions of the cycle which are crucial to my 
argument: the "Marriage of Mary and Joseph" play, the speeches of 
the expositor Contemplacio, and Passion Play 2 (the second of two 
discrete sequences of passion plays in the codex). 5 


PROSODIC FORMS IN THE CYCLE 

Since prosody is essential to my argument, I shall first briefly 
describe the prosodic types in the cycle. The twenty-two forms I 
have identified include: six varieties of 13-line stanza; four kinds 
of rime couee ; four kinds of octave; two kinds each of quatrain, 
couplet, and 9-line stanza; 10-line stanzas; and 5-line stanzas. 6 
These prosodic types can normally be distinguished on the basis of 
rhyme-scheme, metrics, and, where appropriate, stylistic and other 
tests. One kind of 13-line stanza, for example, which I call the 
"proclamation thirteener" because it is the basic prosodic form of 
the Proclamation, is unique in the cycle, in that it rhymes 
ababababcddc and generally contains four stressed syllables in lines 
1-8 and 10-12; the number of all syllables in each of these lines is 
normally between seven and ten. Lines 9 and 13 most often contain 
three stressed syllables, and a total of five to seven syllables. 

The dominant metrical pattern involves an alternation of single 
stressed syllables with single unstressed syllables; but two 
unstressed syllables often intervene between stressed syllables, 
and two stressed syllables are occasionally juxtaposed. 7 

The prosodic form most similar to the proclamation thirteener 
is the "long thirteener", which has the same rhyme-scheme but con¬ 
tains much longer lines: lines 1-8 most often have five stressed 
syllables, and a total of between ten and fourteen syllables. 

Although they have been all but unnoticed by previous students of 
the cycle, the long thirteeners appear quite frequently and, as I 
shall demonstrate later, they seem to have been associated with an 
important reviser. These stanzas can generally be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from proclamation thirteeners, as the following two 
stanzas will illustrate: 
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TERTIUS VEXILL[ATOR]. In pe secunde pagent by Godys 

myth 

We penke to shewe and pley bedene 
In pe other sex days by opyn syth 
What penge was wrought per xal be sene: 

How best was made, and foule of flyth. 

And last was man made, as I wene. 

Of mannys o ryb, as I 30 W plyth, 

Was woman wrougth mannys make to bene 
And put in paradyse. 

Ther were flourys bothe blew and blake. 

Of all frutys pei myth per take 
Saff frute of cunnyng pei xulde forsake 
And towche it in no wyse. 

The serpent toke Eve an appyl to byte 
And Eve toke Adam a mursel of pe same. 

Whan pei had do pus a 3 ens pe rewle of ryte 
Than was oure Lord wroth and grevyd al with grame. 

Oure Lord gan appose pem of per gret delyte 
Bothe to askuse hem of pat synful blame, 

And pan almythy God for pat gret dyspite 
Assygned hem grevous peyn, as 3 e xal se in game 
In dede. 

Seraphyn, an angell gay, 

With brennyng swerd, pis is verray. 

From paradise bete hem away, 

In bybyl as we rede. 

(Procl., ff. l r -l v ) 8 

The first of these stanzas is clearly a proclamation thirteener, 
the second a long thirteener. 

The other kinds of thirteener in the plays are even more 
readily identifiable. One of these forms, for example, the "Herod 
thirteener" (so named because stanzas of this kind are spoken only 
by Herod), is characterized both by its rhyme-scheme, ababababbcccb 
and by its vigorous alliterative verse: 

HERODES REX. I ryde on my rowel ryche in my regne, 

Rybbys ful reed with rape xal I rendel 
Popetys and paphawkys I xal puttyn in peyne. 

With my spere prevyn, pychyn, and to-pendel 
The gomys with gold crownys ne gets nevyr geyn, 9 
To seke po sottys sondys xal I sende: 

Do howlott howtyn, hoberd and heynl 
Whan here barnys blede vndyr credyl bende 
Sharply I xal hem shende. 

The knaue childeryn pat be 
In all Israel countre, 

Thei xul haue blody ble 
For on I calde vnkende. 


("Herod", Play 20, f. 101 r ) 
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This prosodic form is also notable for its obscure and polysemous 
diction. 

Many of the shorter stanzas in the text may well be fragments 
of larger stanzas. It is possible, for instance, that many of the 
"short-lined" 9-line stanzas, which rhyme ababcdddc and are metrically 
identical to lines 1-9 of proclamation thirteeners, are fragments of 
proclamation thirteeners. In one instance, we may even be able to 
retrace the process whereby a stanza was divided. In "The Return of 
Joseph" (Play 12), several 10-line stanzas seem to have been inter¬ 
polated into a play consisting of proclamation thirteeners. 10 A 
quatrain (on f. 68 v ) appears immediately before a group of 10-line 
stanzas, and a 9-line stanza occurs immediately after them (on f. 

69 r ); if the 10-line stanzas are removed, the two shorter stanzas 
can be seen to comprise a single unit, a proclamation thirteener 
which existed intact at some earlier stage in the history of the 
cycle. 


"THE MARRIAGE OF MARY AND JOSEPH" 

The "Marriage" (Play 10), which consists largely of pro¬ 
clamation thirteeners, illustrates the priority of proclamation 
thirteener-material in the cycle. Stanzas of this kind constitute 
most of the Proclamation and part or all of fourteen plays. 11 It is 
of the highest significance for my argument that the Proclamation 
descriptions written in proclamation thirteeners show extensive and 
uniform correspondences only to the plays and portions of plays 
which are also written in this form. These correspondences are, in 
fact, often so compelling that one must conclude that the Pro¬ 
clamation accounts were written to describe these plays. 12 Moreover, 
the Proclamation normally either takes no notice of plays written in 
other prosodic forms, or describes different plays from the ones 
which have come down to us in those forms. 13 These facts considered 
together seem almost certainly to indicate that the Proclamation 
describes a cycle which has been in part supplanted and in part 
expanded. The proclamation thirteeners in the plays are the 
survivals of that cycle, and can in this sense be spoken of as 
"original" cycle material. A comparison of plays as we have them 
with the Proclamation descriptions is, then, an essential test of 
the composition of the cycle: plays which significantly contradict 
Proclamation accounts can be considered to have displaced the plays 
which the Proclamation was written to describe; plays not described 
by the Proclamation can be presumed to have been incorporated after 
the Proclamation was composed. 14 

Proclamation thirteeners, although scattered throughout the 
cycle in its present form, definitely appear to comprise a discrete 
layer of material. In addition to their common prosody and their 
close correspondence to the Proclamation, they exhibit several 
thematic links across plays. For example, one of the three maidens 
assigned in the "Marriage" to watch over Mary and safeguard her 
reputation reappears in the "Return of Joseph" to report that she 
has done just that: she has listened to Mary's conversation with 
Gabriel during the Salutation and Conception. Interestingly, 
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although the play in which this episode occurred (which was pre¬ 
sumably written in proclamation thirteeners) has been replaced, 
its description in the Proclamation has survived, and includes the 
detail that Mary's three maidens overhear her speech with the 
angel . 15 Proclamation thirteeners tend to be incongruous with 
motifs written in other prosodic forms, including the Marian plays 
which are written in long-lined octaves. In a proclamation thir- 
teener in the "Marriage", for instance, Episcopus assigns the three 
maidens to Mary - entirely ignoring the fact that in the preceding 
long-lined octave play, "Mary in the Temple", a figure also named 
Episcopus had assigned Mary five different maidens. Proclamation 
thirteener stanzas are not based on the sources used by other 
strata, most notably the Legenda aurea , Nicholas Love's Mirrour of 
the Blessed Lyf of Jesus Christ (a translation and adaptation of 
the pseudo-Bonaventuran Meditationes vitae Christi) , and the 
Northern Passion . Instead, proclamation thirteener-material 
occasionally recalls Pseudo-Matthew and some of the accounts in the 
other extant mystery play collections. Plays in proclamation 
thirteeners are often, though not exclusively, inspired by events 
in Matthew, while motifs in Luke are supplied by plays written in 
other forms. Stage directions accompanying proclamation thirteeners 
are normally in Latin and are brief and few in number. Plays in this 
form seem in general to be independent units, suitable, should the 
producer have so desired, for separate performance. 

The proclamation thirteeners in the "Marriage" have all the 
characteristics described above. They contain compelling verbal 
and thematic similarities to the proclamation, and therefore 
definitely appear to be original cycle material. The original cycle 
seems to have devoted to this episode two pageants, as described 
by three stanzas in the Proclamation - more extended attention than 
was given to any other motif. It follows that the Marriage was a 
play of central importance to the original cycle. 

The similarities between the Proclamation and the proclamation 
thirteeners in the play are striking from the outset. In both, 
Episcopus initiates the action by declaring that the law prescribes 
marriage for all girls of fourteen years of age; the Proclamation 
partially echoes this speech in the play: 

3oure damyselys to weddyng, 3 a, loke |?at 3 e drawe 
£>at passyn xiiij 3 ere, for what £>at 3 e owe. 

("Marriage", f. 49 r ) 

And brynge here douterys to dew weddyng 

All ]?at ben xiiij 3 ere and more. (Procl., f. 2 V ) 

In both the Proclamation and the proclamation thirteeners of the 
"Marriage" play, Mary refuses to marry, and in both, Episcopus con¬ 
sequently expresses dismay and confusion. An angel comes to instruct 
him, and this speech, in a proclamation thirteener, is strikingly 
recalled in the Proclamation: 
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pa .t all kynsmen of Dauyd pe kyng 

To pe temple xul brynge here du offryng 

With whyte 3 ardys in per honde. 

Loke wele what tyme pel offere there 
All here 3 ardys in ]?in hand }pu take; 

Take heed whose 3 erde doth blome and bere 
And he xal be ]?e maydenys make. 

("Marriage", f. 50 v ) 

But for pe kynrede of Dauyd pu sende; 

Lete hem come with here offryng 

And in here handys white 3 erdys brynge. 

Loke whose 3 erde doth floure and sprynge 
And he xal wedde j?at mayden hende. 

(Procl., f. 3 r ) 

The next proclamation thirteener in the play contains other verbal 
similarities to the Proclamation: 

Herk, masangere, pu wend pi way. 

Dauyd kynsmen, as I pe say, 

Byd hem come .... ("Marriage", f. 50 v ) 

A masangere forthe is sent; 

Dauydis kynrede without delay 

They come ful sone .... (Procl., f. 3 r ) 

Proclamation thirteeners in the remainder of the play also closely 
parallel the Proclamation, and occasional verbal echoes also appear. 
When Joseph's staff blooms in the play, for example, Episcopus 
exclaims, 

A ded stok beryth flourys fre, (f. 54 v ) 

and the Proclamation description is similar: 

pe ded styk do floure ful gay. (f. 3 r ) 

Later, in the play, Mary vows. 

In chastyte to ledyn my lyff, (f. 55 v ) 

while the Proclamation says of Joseph: 

Than he plyth to his wyff 

In chastyte to ledyn here lyff. (f. 3 r ) 

Material written in prosodic forms other than proclamation 
thirteeners can generally be identified as additions to the original 
"Marriage". These stanzas, most of which are octaves, sometimes 
depict motifs which are omitted by the Proclamation. In some cases 
they reveal links to other strata in the cycle, and in several 
instances they can be shown to have been interpolated after the play 
had been copied down. Indeed, a group of three long-lined octaves 
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on f. 48 v exhibit all these features. Scribal reference marks on 
ff. 48 v and 50 r indicate that these octaves are to be interpolated 
at the foot of f. 50 r , The very fact that the octaves were written 
on f. 48 v (the last leaf of the quire which precedes the "Marriage"), 
two leaves before their intended position in the play, proves that 
they were later additions to the play; it seems clear that at the 
time of their inclusion, the scribe had already copied down the play 
at least as far as f. 50 v , which consists entirely of proclamation 
thirteeners. The interpolated octaves depict Episcopus's consult¬ 
ation with the wise men, a scene which is not accounted for in the 
Proclamation and which contains extended and close verbal reminis¬ 
cences of the Legenda aurea, a chief source of a group of Marian 
plays which are presided over by the expositor Contemplacio. This 
common source and the fact that the "Contemplacio group" of Marian 
plays are also written in long-lined octaves suggest that the three 
interpolated stanzas are survivals of a Marriage play which 
Contemplacio tells us once existed in the Contemplacio group. This 
possibility is made all the more likely by the fact that Minister, 
a character who appears in the "Presentation of Mary" in the 
Contemplacio group, also appears in the interpolated octaves - but 
nowhere else in the "Marriage". 16 

Another prosodic form which seems to be part of a different 
stratum and also an addition to the original play is a long 
thirteener at the bottom of f. 50 v and the top of f. 53 r . Signifi¬ 
cantly, this stanza occurs at precisely the point where the 
Proclamation divides the Marriage into two pageants: the stanza may 
well have been written to combine the two plays into one. If so, 
the author of this stanza may have played a crucial role in altering 
the cycle from short pageants to longer plays, an idea which is 
entirely consonant with a hypothesis to which I have already alluded: 
that the poet of the long thirteeners brought about major alterations 
in the cycle. I shall pursue this question later in this article. 

An obvious interruption of the original text was E quire (ff. 
51-52), which contains octaves written by a later hand on paper not 
found elsewhere in the codex. This quire was definitely interpolated 
after the play had been copied down, and one by-product of the inter¬ 
polation was that D quire was split into D and F quires. 

Octaves and quatrains later in the play also appear to be 
additions to the original text. Espiscopus’s second prayer for God’s 
aid, for instance, which is written in a quatrain on f. 54 r , is not 
described in the Proclamation; nor is it found in Pseudo-Matthew or 
the other cycle accounts. It is, like much of the Contemplacio 
group, derived from the Legenda aurea, as is the detail that God's 
response is spoken by Vox (rather than conveyed by an angel, as 
earlier in the play). In all, it seems clear that this stanza and 
the other stanzas in forms other than proclamation thirteeners are 
additions to the original play, and that at least some of these 
additional stanzas were taken from the Marriage play of the 
Contemplacio group. 

The proclamation thirteeners in other plays also show close 
thematic similarities to the Proclamation, including some motifs 
which occur nowhere else in the extant medieval English drama. In 
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many instances, the Proclamation accounts echo lines from proclam¬ 
ation thirteeners in the plays, and there can be little doubt that 
these accounts were written to describe the proclamation thirteener- 
material which has come down to us. 


CONTEMPLACIO 

Contemplacio presides over a sequence of Marian plays which 
was apparently once independent of the N-town Cycle. Indeed, his 
speeches retain, as we shall see, several vestiges of this previous 
existence. These speeches are found in five plays: "The Conception 
of Mary" (Play 8), "Mary in the Temple" (Play 9), the "Marriage" 

(Play 10), "The Salutation and Conception" (Play 11), and "The Visit 
to Elizabeth" (Play 13); Contemplacio also delivers a Conclusion 
after Play 13. His speeches, like Plays 8, 9, and 13, are written 
predominantly in long-lined octaves, and it is evident that the 
stanzas in this form constitute a discrete stratum. Plays 8, 9, 
and 13 are linked by common prosody and sources, 17 a common focus 
on Mary, a mixture of Latin and English in stage directions, by 
scribal notations (which I shall discuss later) and, of course, by 
Contemplacio. As we have seen, several octaves in the "Marriage" 
seem to have been taken from the Marriage play of the Contemplacio 
group; in addition, a few octaves at the end of Play 11 may have 
survived from the Salutation play promised by Contemplacio. Material 
in this stratum is occasionally incongruous with other strata, as I 
have already tried to demonstrate with respect to the proclamation 
thirteener plays. 

Contemplacio welcomes the audience at the beginning of Play 8 
to a performance of five plays, the subjects of which correspond to 
Plays 8-11 and 13? he also promises a Conclusion which will follow 
the "Visit to Elizabeth", an arrangement which, as I have noted, 
actually obtains in the cycle. Greg and others argued that 
Contemplacio was created specifically for the N-town Cycle, but a 
variety of evidence indicates that Contemplacio's speeches, though 
much revised, are survivals of the previous incarnation of the 
Contemplacio group. First, Contemplacio does not include in his 
welcoming speech, or elsewhere, any description of "The Return of 
Joseph", which, as I have said, appears to have been an original 
cycle play. Instead, he describes only plays which have come down 
to us in long-lined octaves. It follows that Contemplacio 1 s 
speeches were written to describe exactly what he claims to describe: 
a sequence of five Marian plays (which were written in long-lined 
octaves). Prosodic and other evidence indicates, indeed, that 
Contemplacio 1 s speeches are of a piece with those Marian plays. As 
already noted, the basic prosodic form of Contemplacio*s addresses, 
like that of the plays over which he presides, is the long-lined 
octave. For example, the first two stanzas of his initial speech, 
in which he describes the five plays about to be presented, are in 
this form: and these descriptions accord very well with the Marian 
play-material in the same prosodic form. The long-lined octaves of 
Contemplacio‘s speeches fail to account for events in the Marian 
plays only when those events, including, most notably, the 
Parliament of Heaven, are depicted in a different prosodic form. 
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The long-lined octaves in Contemplacio's speeches, then, stand in 
the same relationship to the stanzas of this kind in the Marian 
plays as the proclamation thirteeners in the Proclamation do to the 
proclamation thirteeners in the cycle. 

This conclusion is supported by scribal evidence as well. 

Greg, who thought Contemplacio's speeches were being composed as 
the codex was transcribed, considered Contemplacio's entire Con¬ 
clusion after the "Visit to Elizabeth" to have been squeezed into 
a space left by the scribe in anticipation of contributions by a 
reviser. 18 But here Greg's observation of the evidence was 
(uncharacteristically) slightly mistaken, and this resulted in a 
significant error in his conclusions. In fact, the scribe appears 
to have transcribed the "Visit" up to the end of Elizabeth's final 
speech on f. 73 v and left some blank space; then he wrote down the 
first stanza of Contemplacio 1 s Conclusion and left a little more 
blank space. All this material is written in the scribe's normal 
hand, normally spaced. The scribe then evidently received the 
stanzas for which he was waiting, but they were more substantial 
than he had expected (a fate he suffered more than once in his work 
on this manuscript); these new stanzas had to be squeezed into the 
spaces available by dint of writing two lines as one in small script, 
both at the end of the play proper and after the first stanza of 
Contemplacio's Conclusion. Significantly, all but one of these new 
stanzas were apparently contributed by an important reviser of the 
cycle whose characteristic prosodic form was octaves rhyming 
abababab. 19 Thus all the evidence seems to demonstrate clearly that 
the long-lined octaves in Contemplacio's speeches were not written 
by a reviser as the manuscript was transcribed, but rather were 
part of the Marian plays before they were incorporated into the 
cycle. Stanzas written by the "abababab-poet", on the other hand, 
definitely appear to have been added to Contemplacio's speeches as 
the speeches were being written down. 

The abababab octaves are evidently not the only revised stanzas 
in Contemplacio 1 s speeches. In three of these speeches, long-lined 
9-line stanzas occur, 20 and the first two of these seem on stylistic 
grounds to be revisional: they appear to have been appended to long- 
lined octaves which once were the concluding stanzas in Contemplacio's 
speeches. The third of these 9-line stanzas can, I think, be con¬ 
vincingly established as revisional, for this stanza, which occurs 
in Contemplacio's prologue to the "Marriage" (Play 10), has 
Contemplacio promise a Parliament of Heaven. Significantly, 
Contemplacio did not mention this motif in his initial speech, and 
the scene itself (in Play 11) is written in stanzas which are 
metrically distinct from the long-lined octaves of Contemplacio's 
speeches and the Marian plays. Moreover, Contemplacio's prologue 
to Play 11 is probably the work of a reviser. Unlike the 
Contemplacio of the other Marian plays, who essentially mediates 
between the plays and the auditor, this Contemplacio mediates, 
within the fictive framework of the play, between man and God? he is 
personally and passionately involved in the action of the play. 
Furthermore, both scribal notations and reference to the sources of 
the play indicate that the speeches now assigned to Contemplacio 
were spoken originally by angels and archangels. 21 At some point. 
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then, a reviser wrote Contemplacio into this scene in Play 11, and 
a long-lined 9-line stanza was attached to Contemplacio 1 s prologue 
to Play 10 in order to account for this alteration. Perhaps one 
can say more: the fact that the scribe made the notations referred 
to in the margins around Contemplacio 1 s speech in the play suggests 
that Contemplacio was written into Play 11 as the codex was trans¬ 
cribed. This, in turn, would indicate that the revisional 9-line 
stanza was added at the same stage. 

What has become of Contemplacio's promised Salutation play? 

Block suggested that it, like the original cycle play, was supplanted 
by the present play. 22 But there are a few long-lined octaves at 
the end of the play which has come down to us, 23 in one of which 
Mary says that she wishes to visit Elizabeth immediately. This is 
consonant with the order of plays in Contemplacio 1 s opening speech, 
and these stanzas may, therefore, be survivals of the Contemplacio 
group. 

Since Contemplacio 1 s speeches correspond inexactly to the 
cycle, one may wonder why they were retained. One reason may have 
been that their inclusion was a stage in the segmentation of the 
the cycle into units capable of production in a single day. This 
process was evidently carried further in the introduction of two 
discrete Passion Plays, in the second of which an expositor (perhaps 
significantly named Contemplacio, though very probably different in 
origin from the earlier Contemplacio) says that the Passion Plays 
were to be presented as separate units. Division of the cycle 
appears to have been pursued even after the manuscript had been 
transcribed: a marginal notation by a reviser on f. 196 r between 
Plays 35 and 36 reads "finem l a die Nota", and was evidently intended 
to mark the conclusion of one day's performance. 

At which stage in the history of the cycle were the Contemplacio 
plays incorporated? Certainly after the composition of the original 
Proclamation, which omits them. To be more precise, there are 
several indications that these plays were added as the manuscript 
was being transcribed. To begin with, the octaves on f. 48 v , which 
were very probably taken from the Contemplacio group, were added to 
the "Marriage" only after that play had been transcribed (at least 
in part); this suggests that the incorporation of the Contemplacio 
group was under way as the manuscript was being copied out. In 
addition, as we have seen, Contemplacio 1 s speeches were altered as 
the manuscript was being transcribed. These alterations reflect 
important changes in the make-up of the Contemplacio group, changes 
of the sort that would have resulted from a major reworking of the 
group, such as its inclusion in the N-town Cycle. This theory can 
now be supported by a kind of scribal evidence which has not pre¬ 
viously been noticed: the loops of the capitual preceding the octaves 
and quatrains in the "Marriage" and in the Contemplacio plays con¬ 
tain dots. 24 By contrast, the capitula preceding the proclamation 
thirteeners in the "Marriage" and elsewhere are never dotted. This 
regular discrimination between prosodic forms disallows the possi¬ 
bility that the dots are mere decoration appearing in random locations. 
The scribe appears instead to have been attempting to keep track of 
the octave and quatrain material as he copied it down, which in turn 
suggests that he was incorporating it into the text at that time. 
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Another kind of evidence also indicates that the Contemplacio 
plays were added as the manuscript was transcribed. The scribe's 
normal procedure at this stage was to produce large gatherings, 
quired in twenties. 25 There are only three exceptions. V quire, 
the last gathering in the codex, has only six leaves, an arrangement 
one might expect at the end of a text when only a limited amount of 
material remained to be copied down. 26 M quire, the gathering pre¬ 
ceding the Passion Plays, is unusually short because, as we shall 
see, the Passion sequences were written down at a different time 
from the bulk of the manuscript. In this sense, M quire was also 
"final", and therefore abnormally brief. The third short gathering 
in the codex, comprising only eight leaves, is C quire, which con¬ 
tains the bulk of the first two Contemplacio plays. 27 As G.S. Ivy 
observes in a different context, when a comparatively short quire 
occurs within a volume, the reader must be alert to the possibility 
that the compilation of the text did not proceed according to its 
original plan. 28 This seems to be the explanation of the brevity of 
C quire, which was apparently included only after D quire had been 
at least partially transcribed. This reconstruction of events is 
consistent with the fact that C quire contains the three octaves on 
f. 48 v which were designated for interpolation into the "Marriage" 
after that play, in D quire, had been partially transcribed. In all, 
the inclusion of C quire appears to have resulted from a change in 
plans as the manuscript was being transcribed. And this, considered 
together with the other evidence that the Contemplacio plays were 
added to the cycle at that stage, strongly suggests that the change 
in plans was none other than the decision to incorporate the 
Contemplacio group into the cycle. 


PASSION PLAY 2 

Passion Play 1 and Passion Play 2 may once have been produced 
independently, as evidenced by the prologue to Passion Play 2, in 
which an expositor named Contemplacio refers to plays presented "the 
last 3 ere" and goes on to list the plays about to be performed. His 
description of the plays of the previous year contains both thematic 
parallels to and verbal echoes of Passion Play 1, clinching the fact 
that Passion Play 1 is the intended referent. It seems fair, then, 
to subscribe to the generally held view that the Passion Plays were 
at least at some point produced in different years. Is the 
Contemplacio of Passion Play 2, like his namesake in the Marian 
plays, a survival of an earlier existence of the plays with which he 
is associated? Possibly, but one piece of evidence inspires doubt. 
Contemplacio’s list of plays about to be performed is vague (a 
defect one cannot attribute to the Contemplacio of the Marian plays): 
we are told only that trials before Annas, Cayphas, and Pilate will 
be presented, "And so forth in His Passyon". This vagueness is 
remarkably consistent with the fact that Passion Play 2, as we have 
it, contains no clear-cut conclusion, but dovetails into rime couee- 
material. It is possible, therefore, that Contemplacio's speech was 
composed specifically for the N-town Cycle. 

Passion Plays 1 and 2 do not correspond to the plays described 
in the Proclamation, indicating that they supplanted the New 
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Testament plays which the Proclamation was written to describe. They 
seem to have been originally intended for continuous performance on 
a fixed polyscenic stage, and their division into separate plays, 
which was accomplished by the addition of playnumbers, may represent 
nothing more than an attempt to harmonize them with the Proclamation. 
The Passion Plays are easily distinguished from the rest of the cycle 
on several counts. They are indebted to the Northern Passion, a poem 
which had little influence on the other plays in the cycle. They are 
prosodically distinct from the other plays in their mixture of short- 
and long-lined varieties of quatrain, octave, and couplet. They are 
unique also in their elaborate English stage directions, which refer 
to a "place" and scaffolds. And they are unlike the rest of the cycle 
in that they are written on kinds of paper not found elsewhere in the 
codex in a hand which, while still that of the main scribe, is far 
more irregular and untidy than the main hand in any other part of the 
codex; the leaf-rulings in the Passion Plays are also unlike those 
elsewhere in the codex. There are prosodic distinctions between the 
two Passion Plays, it is true, but they are certainly more dissimilar 
to the other constituents of the cycle than they are to each other. 
Passion Play 2 has, by the way, a worn flyleaf, which may indicate 
separate storage of Passion Play 2 and the plays subsequent to it. 29 

The characteristic features of Passion Play 2 appear uninter¬ 
rupted from the first play in this sequence, "The Trial Before Annas 
and Cayphas" (Play 29), up to "The Trial Before Pilate" (Play 31). 

Play 32, "The Crucifixion", also consists of Passion Play 2 material 
until the appearance of rime couee on f. 183 v . For our purposes in 
this article it is worth taking a look at this meeting of Passion 
Play 2 prosodic forms with rime couee, for it is here that two 
major strata of the text were joined. 

The juxtaposing of these strata led, as one might expect, to 
some confusion in the text. Some material was evidently displaced. 

The first stanza of the rime couee on f. 183 v , for example, seems 
to have had its first three lines removed in order to allow for a 
smooth transition from Passion Play 2 material. A bit later, a 
whole stanza was probably lost: the first speaker heading in the 
rime couee material reads "Secundus Iudeus"; Primus Iudeus's speech, 
which presumably once preceded this, apparently went the way of the 
first three lines of the initial rime couee stanza. This in turn 
suggests that the rime couee treatment of the Crucifixion was once 
more substantial, perhaps a complete play. Other difficulties arose 
from the fact that the Passion Play 2 treatment of events was not 
always congruous with the rime couee version: the Virgin Mary, for 
example, has two exits from the Cross, one in each stratum. This 
and other confusions confirm the idea that the Passion Play material 
is demonstrably distinct from the rime couee material. 

The Passion Plays, as I have noted, contradict the Proclamation 
accounts, and were therefore presumably added after the composition 
of the Proclamation. There are, however, four stanzas in the 
Proclamation (on ff. 7 r ~8 r ) which accord with the Passion as portrayed 
in the cycle, and two aspects of this correspondence are highly 
significant to this study: first, the Proclamation stanzas are not 
proclamation thirteeners but long thirteeners; second, the events 
they describe are located not in the Passion Play 2 material but in 
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rime couee. 

Let us first consider the question of the four stanzas of long 
thirteeners in the Proclamation. These are not the only stanzas of 
this kind in the Proclamation. Indeed, the initial stanza in the 
Proclamation, a purely decorative speech welcoming the audience, is 
a long thirteener. The next long thirteener is the second of two 
stanzas describing the "Fall of Man" (Play 2), quoted on p. 64. 
Interestingly, the portion of Play 2 which this stanza describes - 
and in one instance echoes - is written largely in rime couee . It 
is surely more than coincidence that the five long thirteeners in 
the Proclamation which describe plays all contain very close accounts 
of material written almost entirely in rime couee . It seems 
apparent that the "long thirteener-poet" felt some degree of pro¬ 
prietorship over the rime couee in the cycle, an idea which finds 
support in the fact that two plays containing rime couee which are 
not described by long thirteeners in the Proclamation have long 
thirteeners within their text. 31 We have already seen that the long 
thirteener-poet may have joined the two parts of the "Marriage" into 
one relatively long play. We can now add that he seems to have 
harmonized the rime couee-material with the Proclamation, having 
contributed descriptions of those rime couee plays which were unlike 
the original Proclamation accounts. This in turn suggests that the 
rime couee plays had displaced the plays which the original 
Proclamation accounts had been written to describe. The stanzas 
which the long thirteener-poet contributed to the plays are all 
located amid rime couee and proclamation thirteener-material; this 
is perhaps an indication of the stage in the history of the cycle at 
which he worked. One might add that within the plays he evidently 
preferred to write hortative, boastful, and highly laudatory verse, 
having written speeches for such figures as Herod, Satan, and Death. 

Now let us return to the rime couee in the "Crucifixion" and 
subsequent plays. As already noted, the long thirteener accounts 
in the Proclamation correspond quite closely to this material. 

Indeed, both the long thirteener accounts and the rime couee in the 
plays depict motifs unique in the extant medieval English drama, 
viz. the division of the Harrowing of Hell into two parts and the 
appearance of the resurrected Christ first to the Virgin Mary. The 
long thirteener accounts are inaccurate only with respect to motifs 
which have come down to us written in forms other than rime couee 
(i.e. the prosodic forms of the Passion Play). For example, a long 
thirteener makes Longinus cast his spear at Christ prior to Anima 
Christi's descent into hell; but in the plays, the Longinus episode 
occurs much later, in a scene in the "Burial" (Play 34) written in 
four short-lined quatrains and a short-lined octave (on ff. 187 v - 
188 r ) - a combination of prosodic forms which is typical of Passion 
Play 2. The Longinus scene described by the long thirteener has, 
it seems clear, been replaced by the Passion Play 2 version of this 
motif. It has been noted above that the Passion Plays appear to 
have supplanted other earlier cycle plays, with the result that the 
Proclamation accounts were rendered incongruous with that part of 
the cycle. The same thing has probably happened here: Passion Play 
2 has supplanted rime couee material, and where this has occurred, 
the long thirteener accounts in the Proclamation are no longer 
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accurate. 

I shall now consider scribal and manuscript evidence which 
supports my conclusion. Several scholars have argued that the 
Passion Plays were independently transcribed and, at some later 
date, simply inserted into the N-town codex. There is good reason 
to believe, however, that Passion Play 2 was transcribed, wholly or 
in part, as it was introduced into the cycle, and this in turn 
supports the idea that rime couee antedated the Passion Plays in 
the cycle. The argument turns on ff. 184-85, which contain rime 
couee stanzas depicting the conclusion of the Crucifixion, John's 
bringing Mary to the temple, and most of the Harrowing of Hell, 

Part 1. Since the handwriting on these leaves, like that of the 
bulk of the codex, is firmer and more regular than the handwriting 
of the Passion Plays proper, we may infer that they were transcribed 
at a different time from the Passion Plays. Although these leaves 
lack watermarks, their chain-spaces correspond to those of YHS in a 
Sun or Bunch of Grapes paper, the paper of the bulk of the codex; 
they are, it is clear, distinct from the rest of Passion Play 2, 
which is written on a variety of Two Crossed Keys paper. Folios 
184-85 appear, in fact, to be copies of play-material which preceded 
the Passion Plays in their inclusion into the cycle; they also seem 
to have been already transcribed when Passion Play 2 was added to 
the manuscript. The evidence supporting these ideas is a bit com¬ 
plex but, I think, conclusive. First, although the text preceding 
and following ff. 184-85 is incomplete without them, and gathering 
on which that text is written is complete and intact. What evidently 
happened is that the scribe stopped his transcription of Passion 
Play 2 material on f. 183 v , leaving most of that page blank. When 
he returned to the folio he wrote down the first of the rime couee 
in this part of the cycle, and the change in ink colour at the point 
of transition confirms the idea that he had paused in his trans¬ 
cription. These stanzas served as a bridge to f. 184 v , but once 
again there had been a change in plans, for the scribe had received 
more material than he had allowed space for. As a result, he had to 
copy the rime couee on f. 183 v in a small hand, in several instances 
writing two lines as one. 32 Most of the compression of two lines 
into one on f. 183 v occurs at the bottom of the page, indicating 
that the scribe could not extend his transcription of these stanzas 
onto the next page; on that next page, by contrast, the writing is 
not at all cramped, and lines are recorded singly rather than two 
as one. This evidence, considered together with the change in paper 
and the more regular handwriting of ff. 184-85, clearly indicates 
that ff. 184-85 were already written when f. 183 v was being copied 
down. Indeed, this is not the only instance in which rime couee 
was copied on the Two Crossed Keys paper of Passion Play 2, though 
Passion Play 2 material never appears on the paper of the rime couee 
plays. Presumably the rime couee was available to the scribe as he 
copied Passion Play 2, but the reverse was not the case. 33 Two 
conclusions follow. First, the rime couee was already part of the 
cycle when Passion Play 2 was incorporated, an idea which confirms 
the evidence already adduced that the rime couee plays, as described 
by the long thirteeners in the Proclamation, were partially supplanted 
by Passion Play 2. Second, Passion Play 2 was transcribed, at least 
in part, as it was incorporated into the cycle. In fact, the entire 
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sequence may well have been transcribed at this time. This would 
explain several of the curious features of Passion Play 2 to which 
I have already referred, including the appearance of several rime 
couee stanzas on Two Crossed Keys paper, Contemplacio's apparent 
uncertainty about the constituents of the sequence, and the fact 
that Contemplacio has the name of an earlier expositor in the cycle. 
Passion Play 2 was probably not transcribed along with the bulk of 
the manuscript, as already noted. It therefore seems fair to con¬ 
clude that this sequence was transcribed and incorporated into the 
cycle after the bulk of the codex had been copied down. 

There is no reason to think that Passion Play 1 was transcribed 
at the same time as Passion Play 2, though the hand of both sequences 
is distinctly less regular than it is in the rest of the codex. 
Passion Play 1, in fact, seems to have been copied down with no 
thought of juxtaposition with Passion Play 2: it concludes with a 
seemingly unrelated Procession of Doctors which was probably included 
because blank space was available. 34 Here, as in Passion Play 2, 
the handwriting and other evidence indicate that the time of trans¬ 
cription was different from that of the bulk of the manuscript, and 
the abnormal brevity of the gathering preceding Passion Play 1 
supports this hypothesis. 

It is possible that the Passion Plays replaced plays which had 
been copied down along with the bulk of the manuscript: ff. 184-85 
may even be physical survivals of the earlier plays. But these two 
leaves almost certainly did not physically survive the rime couee 
plays that the long thirteener-poet had before him, for they omit 
the Longinus episode which the long thirteener description places 
between John’s bringing Mary to the temple and the Harrowing of Hell. 
This may suggest that some revision of the text took place between 
the work of the long thirteener-poet and the inclusion of Passion 
Play 2. 35 Why were ff. 184-85 included in Passion Play 2 at all? 
Judging from the small amount of space originally left blank on 
f. 183 v , the "Crucifixion" was to have ended rather quickly, to be 
followed immediately by the "Burial". This arrangement would have 
omitted John’s taking Mary from the Cross to the temple - an omission 
which would have been consistent with the Passion Play 2 material, 
in which Mary had already left the Cross. Perhaps more importantly, 
it would have omitted also the first part of the Harrowing of Hell, 
which would presumably have been presented later as a single play. 

By adding ff. 184-85, the scribe retained the division of the 
Harrowing into two plays - a motif which is, as I have said, unique 
to the N-town Cycle in the medieval English drama; this may well 
have been his purpose in including these leaves. 


CONCLUSIONS 

A study of this kind is necessarily speculative and entirely 
dependent on inference rather than historical fact. Still, disparate 
tests are occasionally so clearly corroborative that one is tempted 
to feel confident about the findings which emerge. Perhaps the most 
important of these findings is that the N-town Cycle is after all 
susceptible of analysis by prosodic tests, when such tests are 
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supported by a wide range of other literary and bibliographical 
evidence. I have also found it possible to make conjectures, on the 
basis of internal evidence alone, about the history of the compil¬ 
ation of a composite text. In the case of the N-town plays, this 
compilation may have proceeded in the following stages: 

(1) A cycle consisting of plays in proclamation thirteeners was 
collected and then described by a Proclamation written in the same 
form. This may well have been the N-town play spoken of in the 
Proclamation. 36 

(2) The bulk of Vespasian D. viii was transcribed; as the trans¬ 
cription was proceeding, the Contemplacio group of Marian plays and 
the work of the abababab-poet were added to the cycle. This poet 
seems to have added stanzas to Contemplacio's Conclusion and to 
several plays, including the "Visit to Elizabeth", for which he 
supplied alternative endings. The year 1468, written on f. 100 v , 
may date this stage in the history of the cycle. 

(3) The Passion Plays were incorporated into the cycle, replacing 
several plays, including some in rime couee . Passion Play 2 was 
transcribed, wholly or in part, as it was added to the cycle. 

There may have been steps in between Stages 1 and 2 though 
there is no irrefutable evidence.that this was so. In any event, 
it is apparent that several plays, notably those in short-lined 
octaves, were added sometime before the end of Stage 2. The rime 
couee material and the contributions of the long thirteener-poet 
were also included before Stage 2 was over. "The Assumption of the 
Virgin" (Play 41) is in a different hand on paper not found elsewhere 
in the codex, and may therefore have been incorporated after the 
main scribe had completed his transcription of the text. 37 Several 
marginal notations, minor corrections, and a few interpolations were 
made by other scribes after the codex had been written down. One of 
these interpolations is E quire; others are ff. 95, 96, and 112, 
which are in the hand of a scribe who made many minor alterations as 
well as notations in the text. Marginal notes at several points 
indicate, incidentally, that the manuscript was used in the pro¬ 
duction of plays. 38 

In sum, the cycle in its present form appears to be an amalgam 
of one cycle of moderate size, three once-independent sequences, 
several individual plays, and occasional interpolations. 39 The 
inclusion of the Passion Plays, the "Assumption of the Virgin", E 
Quire, and ff. 95, 96, and 112 resulted in the bewildering distri¬ 
bution of paper varieties in the codex; prior to these additions, 
the manuscript appears to have consisted solely of Bunch of Grapes 
and YHS in a Sun paper. 

It is interesting that many of the characteristics which are 
often cited as being typical of the N-town Cycle are actually 
restricted to specific strata. The frequently-noted allegory in 
the cycle can be isolated to a large extent to the plays of the 
Contemplacio group, especially if one includes the Parliament of 
Heaven with these plays. The tendency to have dramatic figures act 
as expositors - another of the so-called characteristic features of 
the entire cycle - is most notable in the Passion Plays. Yet these 
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features were not alien to the original cycle: Death is portrayed 
in proclamation thirteeners in "Herod" (Play 20), and he is both a 
personification and an expositor. The original cycle anticipated 
later additions in several other instances as well. Proclamation 
thirteeners in the "Marriage", for example, include an account of 
Anna's Barrenness and the Presentation of Mary in the Temple, 
episodes which received elaborate treatment in Plays 8 and 9, the 
first two plays of the Contemplacio group. And the presentation of 
a Parliament of Hell in proclamation thirteeners in the "Temptation" 
(Play 23) perhaps invited the inclusion of the Parliament of Heaven 
in Play 11. Other thematic motifs which were emphasized in the 
original cycle, such as Joseph's infirmity and doubt, were amplified 
in later additions, including E quire and the "Nativity" (Play 15). 

Scholars will do well to consider the strata of the plays 
before attempting to discover in the text the pervasive influence 
of any single poet. This caveat may apply to other eclectic manu¬ 
scripts as well. But this does not rule out the possibility of 
doctrinal or thematic unity in a composite text, for unity can 
result from a single conception on the part of a final compiler, 
even when a text has been developed over several earlier stages of 
compilation. 
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NOTES 

Bernard ten Brink, for example, wrote that the cycle seems to be "the 
product of a purely external agency, which has placed the most hetero¬ 
geneous elements side by side without consideration" {Early English 
Literature, trans. William Clarke Robinson (London, 1893), II, p. 284). 

For example, ten Brink, II, 283-84; Charles Davidson, "Studies in the 
English Mystery Plays", Yale Univ. Diss. (1892), p. 135; E.K. Chambers, 

The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), II, pp. 146, 417-19; Elbert N.S. 

Thompson, "The 'Ludus Coventriae' " , MLN , 21 (1906), 18-20; Charles Mills 
Gayley, Plays of Our Forefathers (New York, 1907), pp. 138-39, 326-27; 

Samuel B. Hemingway, English Nativity Plays (New York, 1909), Yale Studies 
in English, 38, pp. xxxii-xxxviii; W.W. Greg, Bibliographical and Textual 
Problems in the English Miracle Plays (London, 1914), pp. 108-43; Esther L. 
Swenson, An Inquiry into the Composition and Structure of the Ludus 
Coventriae , University of Minnesota Studies in Language and Literature, 1, 
(Minneapolis, 1914); Madeleine H. Dodds, "The Problem of the 'Ludus 
Coventriae' " , MLR , 9 (1914), 79-91; K.S. Block, "Some Notes on the Problem 
of the 'Ludus Coventriae' " , MLR, 10 (1915), 47-57; Frances A. Foster, 

The Northern Passion, EETS OS 147 (1916), II, pp. 97-101; Howard R. Patch, 
"The Ludus Coventriae and the Digby Massacre", PMLA , 35 (1920), 324-43; 

W.W. Greg, "The N-Town Plays", The Library, Series 4, I (1920-21), 182-84; 
K.S. Block, introduction to the Ludus Coventriae (1960 reprint of EETS ES 
120, 1922; since this introduction subsumes the arguments of her earlier 
article in MLR, all future references to Block will be to this later study); 
E.K. Chambers, English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 
1945), pp. 47-49; Hardin Craig, English Religious Drama (Oxford, 1955), 
pp. 239-59; Eleanor Prosser, Drama and Religion in the English Mystery Plays: 
A Re-evaluation (Stanford, 1961), pp. 201-5; Kenneth Cameron and Stanley J. 
Kahrl, "The N-Town Plays at Lincoln", Theatre Notebook, 20 (1965-66), 61- 
69, and "Staging the N-Town Cycle", Theatre Notebook, 21 (1967), 122-38, 
152-65; Rosemary Woolf, The English Mystery Plays (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1972), pp. 306-10, 416-18; Mary Lampland Tobin, "A Study of the Formation 
and Auspices of the Ludus Coventirae", Rice Univ. Diss., 1973, passim; and 
Stephen Spector, "The Genesis of the N-Town Cycle", Yale Univ. Diss., 1973 
(hereafter referred to as "GN-TC"). 

By considering only general thematic similarities between the Proclamation 
and plays and ignoring verbal echoes, Greg and Swenson laid themselves open 
to potential subjective errors of judgment; indeed, other scholars applied 
the same tests to produce different results. Here I seek out verbal as 
well as thematic parallels between plays and Proclamation accounts. 

Greg and Swenson also failed to identify several stanza types and to 
differentiate between stanzas which share a common rhyme-scheme but are 
metrically distinct. Their theories about the compilation of the text 
consequently contain several significant inaccuracies. However, their 
attempts to identify material which was not associated with the original 
cycle - especially the Marian plays - provide the foundation for any sub¬ 
sequent history of the cycle. The present study is indebted to their work 
and to K.S. Block's careful study of the sources of the plays and the 
evidence provided by the manuscript. 


See Rosemary Woolf, pp. 306-10 and 417, n. 20, and Cameron and Kahrl, 
"Staging the N-Town Cycle", 124-27. Eleanor Prosser extended her fascinat¬ 
ing discussion of unity in the cycle to conclude that the first sequence of 
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Passion plays in the text, despite its prosodic variety, was the product of 
"one mind" (pp. 201-5). My findings indicate that the sequence was compiled 
in at least two stages, employing disparate materials ("GN-TC", pp. 65-70); 
but see p. 78 in the present study. 

For a more detailed discussion of the strata in the entire cycle see "GN- 
TC", from which the present study is in large part derived. 


See "GN-TC", pp. 6-17. 

Scansion of the kinds of verse which appear in this cycle is problematic. 

One cannot dogmatize about the number of stressed syllables in any given 
line, for instance, because no inviolable metrical paradigms are evident. 

The designation of stressed syllables is in any case contingent upon the 
pace and emphasis which the individual reader detects in the poetry (see 
Marie Borroff's excellent discussion of this in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight , Hamden, Conn., 1973 reprint, Yale Studies in English, 152, pp. 173- 
77). However, it is sufficient for the purposes of the present study simply 
to distinguish between discrete prosodic forms, a task which can usually 
be accomplished with relative ease. 


I quote (and edit) from the manuscript; and I refer to folios rather than 
line numbers because the current edition of the cycle will soon be super¬ 
seded by a new edition which I am preparing for the Early English Text 
Society. 


geyn] ageyn. 

See "GN-TC", pp. 51-57. 


"The Creation of Heaven and the Fall of Lucifer" (Play 1), "The Creation 
of the World and the Fall of Man (Play 2), "Cain and Abel" (Play 3), 

"Noah" (Play 4), "The Marriage of Mary and Joseph" (Play 10), "The Return 
of Joseph" (Play 12), "The Shepherds" (Play 16), "The Magi" (Play 18), 
"Herod" (Play 20), "The Baptism" (Play 22), "The Temptation" (Play 23); 
and "Doomsday" (Play 42)? proclamation thirteeners also appear on the inter¬ 
polated ff. 143 and 149 in "The Entry into Jerusalem" (Play 26) and "The 
Last Supper" (Play 27) respectively. 


It seems unlikely that events could have been the other way around, i.e. 
that the Proclamation was written before the plays were. There would have 
been no practical reason for this; in addition, it seems more probable 
that a poet would condense echoes of a play into a 13-line description than 
that he would scatter echoes of a 13-line description throughout an entire 
play. 


The only exception is a group of short-lined octave plays, which are 
generally consistent with the Proclamation descriptions but lack the 
extensive verbal and thematic similarities found between the Proclamation 
and the proclamation thirteeners in the plays. The Proclamation accounts 
may have been written specifically to describe these plays, but the poet 
must have been far less familiar with them than with the proclamation 
thirteener plays (perhaps these descriptions were written at a different 
time, or even by a different poet); see "GN-TC", pp. 71-80. 

The Proclamation may have omitted to describe plays which were about to be 
deleted from the cycle (see Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, II, p. 419). 

But there is no evidence to support this idea, and it would have been odd 
for the scribe to remove Proclamation accounts of certain plays and yet 
retain the plays themselves as he transcribed the text. All indications 
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are to the contrary: indeed, several of the plays not mentioned by the 
Proclamation, as we shall see, appear to have been incorporated into the 
cycle as the codex was transcribed. 

See Greg, pp. 128-29. 

See Block, p. xxii. 

See "GN-TC", pp. 100-105, and Sister M. Patricia Forrest, "Apocryphal 
Sources of the St Anne's Day Plays of the Hegge Cycle", Med.ieva.lia et 
Humanistica , 17 (1966), 38-50, 

Greg, p. 130, n. 1. 

The one stanza which was not written by this reviser is the last stanza in 
the Conclusion, a long-lined octave which is metrically and stylistically 
similar to Contemplacio's other long-lined octaves, and was probably of 
common origin with them. 

The abababab octaves have not previously been distinguished from the 
short- and long-lined octaves rhyming ababbcbc. The "abababab-poet" also 
wrote quatrains at the points of transition to and from other forms (a few 
of these quatrains appear on ff. 73 v and 74 r ). Much of his work echoes 
Love's Mirrour, and his stanzas are often accompanied by English stage 
directions. His most important contributions were to the Salutation and 
Conception scene at the end of Play 11 (in which several of his octaves 
echo the Mirrour, while the neighbouring octaves, rhyming ababbcbc, do not) 
and to the "Visit to Elizabeth", for which he provided alternative endings. 

In the first of these, Mary and Joseph leave Elizabeth shortly after their 
arrival, while in the second Mary stays for three months. The latter con¬ 
clusion was depicted in the stanzas the abababab-poet wrote for Contemplacio' 
Conclusion - stanzas which reveal extensive verbal similarity to the 
Mirrour. Thus the two endings of the "Visit to Elizabeth" do not appear 
to have resulted from the incompetent joining of contradictory plays, as 
earlier scholars have argued, but rather from the provision of alternate 
conclusions by a single reviser; see "GN-TC", pp. 107-12. 

See ff. 37 v , 42 r , 48 r . 

See Greg, p. 125, n. 1, and "GN-TC", pp. 87-89. 

Block, p. xxiv. 

See ff. 65 r , 65 v -66 r . 


This feature begins with C quire, on f 
and continues as far as f. 62 r in play 
in Play 11 and the "Visit to Elizabeth 1 
confusion, one octave in the "Marriage 1 
quatrain in the "Return of Joseph" (on 


, 41 r in the "Conception of Mary" 

11. Thereafter it occurs irregularly 
1 . Probably because of oversight and 
' (on f. 57 r ) lacks a dot and one 
f. 67 r ) is dotted. 


This finding is based upon my study of watermark sequences in the codex, 
which will appear in Studies in Bibliography . It is worth noting here that 
the two-leaf gatherings in the manuscript seem either to be interpolations 
or to have resulted from the division of larger quires by such inter¬ 
polations. Discounting these cases and other interpolations into the 
cycle, there are only three short gatherings in the codex. 


One leaf preceding this quire and one leaf following it have been lost. 

As G.S. Ivy observes ("The Bibliography of the Manuscript Book", The English 
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Library before 1700, ed. Francis Wormald and C.E, Wright (London), 1958, 
p. 41), the scribes' tendency to shorten their quires when little of their 
text remained was particularly noticeable. 


The Contemplacio group-material begins on f. 37 V in B quire; the last few 
leaves of this quire had apparently been left blank when C quire was 
introduced. 

Ivy, p. 41. 

This idea, which has been proposed by others, including Block (pp. xxxviii, 
n. 1, xxxix, n. 1), is supported by several other bits of evidence: Robert 
Hegge, the earliest known owner of the manuscript, initialled the flyleaf 
of Passion Play 2; the number "2" is written on this flyleaf, just as "1" 
is written on the flyleaf preceding f. 1. An inkstain also appears on the 
flyleaf of Passion Play 2 but not on the preceding leaf (cf., however, 
f. 151 v ). The inkstain and the wear on the leaf show that this quire at 
least was stored separately. Similar evidence can be found on the outer 
leaves of other gatherings as well, suggesting that the manuscript remained 
unbound for a time. 


These four long thirteeners were noted by Greg (p. 136), who did not, 
however, associate them with the incorporation of the rime couee plays 
they describe. None of the other long thirteeners in the cycle has been 
previously identified. It may be noted that the second of the four long 
thirteeners is metrically ambiguous, containing fewer long lines than most 
stanzas in this form and yet more long lines than proclamation thirteeners. 
For our purposes this is irrelevant since the other long thirteeners, by 
surrounding this stanza, in essence absorb it. It is harmonious with those 
stanzas and integral to their function. 

The long thirteeners appear in the "Shepherds" (ff. 90 r -90 v ) and "Herod" 

(ff. 102 r -l02 v and 103 r -l04 r ). Long thirteeners also appear in the 
"Baptism" (John the Baptist's closing sermon on ff. 114 r -115 r , a speech 
not accounted for in the Proclamation) and in the "Temptation" (ff. 116 r - 
116 V , 117 r , and 118 r -119 r ). 

The scribe normally wrote two lines as one only when transcribing a variety 
of rime couee which has very short lines (and only two stressed syllables 
in each line). Elsewhere he did this only when squeezing stanzas into a 
small amount of space. 

Tobin, p. 109, n. 16, arrived independently at the same conclusion. 

See Rosemary Woolf's discussion of the concluding scenes of Corpus Christi 
tableaux (p.75). She also argues that the Passion Plays can be said to have 
been written down independently of each other, and of the rest of the cycle, 
because they were each written on a kind of paper which does not appear 
elsewhere in the codex (p. 309 and p. 418, n. 22). A great many manuscripts 
comprise more than one kind of paper, and a shift in watermarks does not 
in itself normally prove separate transcription of any portion of a manu¬ 
script. However, given the palaeographic evidence and the other indications 
of the separate origin of the Passion Plays, it seems clear that in this 
instance the different paper does reflect different times of transcription. 

A revision of this kind would explain the occasional appearance of an English 
stage direction amid prosodic forms which are normally accompanied by stage 
directions in Latin (on ff. 185 v , 190 v , 199 r ). Alternatively, ff. 184-85 
may have been transcribed in anticipation of Passion Play 2. 
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One cannot argue with confidence about the precise scope of the original 
cycle since many of the plays described in the Proclamation have been 
wholly replaced; one cannot, therefore, determine to which strata 
they belonged. Judging from the proclamation thirteeners which have 
survived in the plays listed in note 11, the original cycle seems to have 
contained several Old Testament plays, a Nativity group which emphasized 
Joseph and Mary, Ministry plays, perhaps a Passion sequence and a Doomsday 
play. It was certainly far less extensive than the present cycle, as 
indicated by the number of scenes and plays which are not accounted for 
by the Proclamation. 


Block, following Greg, attributed a marginal correction in the "Assumption" 
to the main scribe (p. xvii). The palaeographical evidence in this case, 
however, is uncertain. 


Although I do not discuss production methods here, it seems apposite to 
observe that the original N-town Cycle may well have been of manageable 
size for an itinerant troupe, and was perhaps performed in a single day. 
Subsequent additions to the text would have made the cycle too unwieldy 
for a one day production, and it is possible that the enlargement of the 
cycle was accompanied by new methods of performance. The division of the 
cycle into groups of plays no doubt resulted from its considerable size. 

Some plays, such as the "Trial of Joseph and Mary" and the "Nativity", may 
have been added to the cycle in pairs. Other plays, specifically those in 
rime couee and short-lined octaves, may have been added in larger groups. 



JOHN WEEVER: ANTIQUARY AND MEDIEVALIST 


By GRAHAM PARRY 

The intense consciousness of mortality that is so pervasive in late 
Elizabethan and Jacobean literature must have been partly a cultural 
fashion, but it had one evident historical source: the dissolution 
of the monasteries. The change in religion and the desecration of 
thousands of religious buildings in all parts of the country was a 
revolution of time that must have struck all men with a profound 
sense of the perishable nature of even the most solid and sacred 
fabrics, and must have created an unprecedented awareness of the 
difference between the present and the past. The hulks of monas¬ 
teries, bare ruined choirs, dilapidated hospitals and devastated 
shrines lay everywhere across the kingdom. Great ruins were 
generally the mark of a vanished civilisation, and were customarily 
associated with Ancient Rome, which had left its grand debris all 
over Europe, debris which had inspired laments of an ubi sunt variety 
and provoked thoughts of memento mori all through the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. Spenser's "Ruines of Time" is a fair example 
of the tradition in the period we are concerned with. But now, by 
the end of the sixteenth century, England had its own ruins on the 
grand scale, medieval ones, and the knowledge that a civilisation 
or at least a whole way of life had recently perished produced a 
strong and melancholy awareness of mortality in the sensitive minds 
of the next few generations. 

The old Catholic Church had been destroyed, but nevertheless it 
was an institution that the ancestors of the Elizabethans had 
believed in and upheld. Moreover, the Church had been the preserver 
of the records and the memorials of all the important families of 
England through the centuries; the cathedrals, abbeys and parish 
churches contained the records in brass and stone of the major 
families of the kingdom. Now it was one thing for the Catholic 
religion to be suppressed, but to obliterate the memorials of ancient 
families was quite a different affair. Amongst Elizabethan and 
Jacobean families of note, the cult of ancestor worship was extremely 
strong, as it generally is in traditional aristocratic societies, 
and it was strengthened and animated in these times by two factors: 
the rise of many new families to eminence and gentility as a result 
of Henry VIII's largesse, and, later, the ennobling of large numbers 
of wealthy men that James I rashly undertook for cash. These two 
waves of new gentry not unnaturally caused the older well-established 
families to fall back on their ancestry as proof of their superior 
estate. Concomitantly, the new gentry were anxious to discover any 
traces of eminent ancestry that might give some depth to their recently 
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acquired status. No wonder that the College of Heralds enjoyed a 
century-long boom from Henry's reign on. 1 

Since the chief tokens of illustrious ancestry were often the 
monuments and memorials that packed the churches of every shire, 
there was a good deal of distress at the wanton destruction of 
these evidences from the time of the Dissolution onwards. Very 
probably the most active and iconoclastic reformers were plebeians 
and upstarts unmoved by any notion of family. Much valuable genea¬ 
logical testimony perished at the Dissolution and during the reign 
of Edward VI, and innumerable memorials to family piety were 
mutilated or destroyed, especially if the deceased person had the 
misfortune to be comforted by stone angels on his tomb, or consoled 
by pious inscriptions that invoked Mary or the Saints. 

Tomb-smashing remained a popular occupation with fanatic 
Protestants until Elizabeth tried to put a stop to it with her 
"Proclamation against breaking or defacing of Monuments of 
Antiquitie" (1560), wherein it was specifically objected that as a 
result of such ignorant and malicious defacings 

not onely the churches, and places, remaine, at this 
present day, spoiled, broken, and ruinated, to the 
offence of all noble and gentle hearts, and the 
extinguishing of the honourable and good memory of 
sundrie vertuous and noble persons deceased; but also 
the true understanding of divers families in this realme 
(who have descended of the blood of the same persons 
deceased) is thereby so darkened, as the true course 
of their inheritance may be hereafter interrupted, con¬ 
trary to justice. 2 


In spite of the penalties this proclamation contained, it was 
not altogether effective, for many Puritans found their conscience 
stronger than the law, and kept up the good work in the name of 
reform: 

There sprung up a contagious broode of schismatickes; 
who, if they might have had their wills, would not only 
have robbed our Churches of all their ornaments and 
riches, but also would have laid them level with the 
ground; choosing rather to exercise their devotions and 
publish erronious doctrines, in some emptie barne, or 
in the woods or common fields, then in those Churches, 
which they held to be polluted with the abhominations 
of the whore of Babylon. 3 

It was against this background that John Weever brought out 
his volume Ancient Funerall Monuments in 1631. Weever, who was 
born in 1576 and died in 1632, had led an ineffectual literary 
life after getting his education at Queen's College, Cambridge. 

He published some civil and religious squibs before determining to 
become an antiquarian and settling down to the long regime of 
voluminous reading and scholarly travel that the avocation demanded. 
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We know little about him, and little needs to be known; his book is 
a sufficient monument to his existence. His purpose was to record 
the monuments and inscriptions surviving in English churches from 
before the change in religion; but although a perambulation of the 
shires in pursuit of inscriptions is the central activity of Ancient 
Funerall Monuments, the search touches on so many other subjects 
that the author is virtually drawn into compiling a social and 
religious history of the Middle Ages. His inexhaustible curiosity 
makes digression almost his most natural form of expression, so 
that his ambition of tidily recording inscriptions diocese by diocese 
is constantly frustrated as he is seduced into some tempting by¬ 
way of historical research . 4 Funeral customs, vitae virorum 
illustrium , heraldry, the early Church history of England, the 
monastic orders and their rules, the history of the Reformation are 
all topics of his more notable excursions. 

The intellectual support for the work came from his antiquarian 
friends John Selden, Sir Henry Spelman and Sir Simon d'Ewes, who 
were all suppliers and critics of information, and also from 
Weever's good friend Augustine Vincent, Windsor Herald and Keeper 
of the Records in the Tower, who had begun to compile a similar 
collection of funerary inscriptions because of their value to 
genealogical studies, and who seems to have made all his findings 
available to Weever. Principally, however, Sir Robert Cotton pro¬ 
vided the work with its solid backing of scholarly material by 
giving Weever the run of his remarkable library of books, charters 
and manuscripts. The perfume of gratitude that permeates the book 
indicates how rare and serviceable a well-stocked, well-ordered 
library was in those days. 

The dominant presence behind the book is William Camden, whose 
Britannia (1586) and Remains Concerning Britain (1605) are frequently 
and reverently invoked. Indeed, the section in the Remains dealing 
with epitaphs quite possibly provided Weever with the impetus to 
direct his own work the way he did; certainly the shire-by-shire 
approach to the subject, as well as the tendency to dwell on local 
worthies, are habits contracted from the Britannia . Beyond Camden 
lies John Leland, who is frequently mentioned as the founder of 
antiquarian studies in England, and who is particularly envied by 
Weever because he had been granted a royal commission by Henry VIII 
to enquire wherever he would into whatever he pleased. Weever 
remarks that he encountered a good deal of reluctance on the part 
of local authorities to let him pursue his researches, and was 
sometimes refused permission to see monuments or take inscriptions 
because he had no license. If antiquarian research were to prosper 
in England, he felt, some sort of official passport would be needed 
to enable a scholar to reach his material, so much of which was 
under private control. 

Anyone writing on medieval church remains and extolling the 
ardent piety of the past at this time ran the risk of being con¬ 
sidered a Catholic sympathiser, and Weever, like Camden before him, 
goes to some length to defend himself on this point. Our fore¬ 
fathers were all Christians, he reminds his readers, and the 
monasteries propagated religion and good literature throughout the 
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island. The old order perished principally for two reasons: "the 
delinquencies of the religious orders themselves were the sole 
cause of their own utter subversion", 5 and the meddling of the Pope 
in English affairs became intolerable to national pride. Of theo¬ 
logical differences Weever says nothing. He himself appears to 
have been a high Anglican, judging by the dedication of the book 
to King Charles, "The most royall Patron, Preserver and Fosterer 
of the undoubted religion of Jesus Christ". Throughout his book 
are scattered malicious portraits of Puritans, the more zealous of 
whom he naturally hated for their fanatic destructiveness, their 
aversion to the medieval background to the English Church, and for 
their indifference to traditional sanctities. He declares his own 
strong love for the order and beauty of religious services, and 
admires Laud as Bishop of London for his spiritual and architectural 
care for the Church. 

We become aware in reading Weever of the desolate condition of 
the English churches in the early seventeenth century. Although to 
us it now appears as a period of great piety because we are so 
conscious of the religious literature of that time, to Weever and 
his contemporaries it seemed that public places of worship were 
strikingly neglected and that a casual impiety marked public 
behaviour. The condition of St Paul's was a national scandal, as 
well as a national symptom, until Laud took its restoration in hand. 
Laud's reforms of the character of the service in the 1630's were 
also in some measure an attempt to combat the slovenliness of church 
behaviour as well as to provide a doctrinal stiffening. 6 Weever, 
when visiting Rochester, exclaims at the discovery of a well-kept 
church in a way that shows the rarity of the event: "The whole 
fabric of this church is upholden in wondrous good repair: her 
inside is neatly polished: and the monuments of the dead (which are 
antient and many) very fair and carefully preserved". 7 

A particular bugbear of Weever's is the use of churches as 
public conveniences. In particular, the habit of using monuments 
as "pissing-places" provokes him to some of his most wrathful prose 
against the "Atheisticall uncleannesse" of the age. He recognises 
that monuments had always invited use as urinals, but declares that 
only a barbarous age would tolerate such practices. In other times, 
piety was backed by law. He cites some monitory verses from ancient 
Roman tombs to show the antiquity of the custom, and remarks: 

"Indeed, such as had their graves, tombs, statues, or representations 
thus stained and defiled, were thought to have passed out of this 
world with shame and ignominie". 8 Strict laws were then enforced 
against offenders, and thereafter in all countries where piety 
reigned; the laxness of the present times clearly showed their 
degeneracy. Later, while perambulating St Paul's, Weever inveighs 
against those "Beastly and uncleane persons" who "pollute and 
bedaube the doores and walls of the place where God is to be 
worshipped, with pisse or some other nastie excrements". 9 Behind 
the outraged piety one suspects there is also a protest at the 
working conditions of the church antiquary. 

There is a strong sense of the degeneracy of the times running 
through the book. Weever is especially dismayed not only by the 
decay of piety but also by the obscuring of the clear-cut divisions 
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of rank in his society. On several occasions he digresses into 
wistful accounts of certain medieval titles or stations, niceties 
of the social hierarchy that have now become obscured or ignored. 

The conservative Weever finds the recently created nobility of his 
own times distressing, but this is only to be expected since one of 
his avowed reasons for writing Ancient Funerall Monuments was to 
enable honourable families of ancient standing to identify their 
lineage and fortify themselves genealogically against parvenus. 

Piety co-existed with a clear respect for rank in those earlier, 
more admirable days, he assures us. Echoing Camden in his Remains, 
he urges that "Sepulchres should be according to the quality and 
degree of the person deceased, that by his tomb everyone might be 
discerned of what rank he was living ... It was the use and 
custome of Reverend Antiquitie to interre persons of the rusticke 
or plebeian sort without any further remembrance of them "; 10 the 
meaner sort of gentry had flat gravestones with dates and particulars; 
"gentlemen of more eminency" were remembered by effigies on pillars 
or pedestals; while noblemen, princes and kings were commemorated 
by full sepulchres and effigies, life-sized in precious stone or 
metal. Signs of the breakdown of the social scale (a frequent topic 
of commentary in Jacobean England ) 11 are visible in what might be 
called the sepulchral revolution. Now lofty inscriptions are 
lavished on base men: 

More honour is attributed to a rich quondam tradesman, 
or griping usurer, than is given to the great potentate 
entombed in Westminster; and their tombes are made so huge 
great, that they take up the Church, and hinder the people 
from divine Service. Besides, if one shall seriously 
survay the Tombes erected in these our dayes, and examine 
the particulars of the personages wrought upon their 
Tombes, hee may easily discerne the vanity of our mindes, 
vailed under our fantasticke habits and attires, which, 
in times to come will be rather provocations to vice, than 
incitations to virtue; and so the Temple of God shall 
become a school-house of the monstrous habits and attires 
of our present age, wherein Taylors may find out new 
fashions. And, what is worse, they garnish their Tombes 
nowadays with the pictures of naked men and women, raising 
out of the dust and bringing into the Church the memories 
of the heathen gods and goddesses, with all their 
whirligiggs . 12 

We might bear in mind Weever's objections when we stare appreciatively 
at those large Jacobean tombs that encumber the aisles of so many 
English churches. One man's aesthetic pleasure is another's moral 
scorn. 

Weever laments too the "general neglect of funerals" in his 
time: they are no longer sombre pageants of mortality and visual 
demonstrations of a family's proud estate; they tend on the whole 
to be cut-price affairs, inexpensive inhumations. In particular, 
he complains that heralds are rarely employed at great funerals and 
that the rituals of proclaiming titles are lapsing. The old nobility 
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are simply not leaving this world as splendidly as they used to, 
and are in effect failing to enact their social roles. Weever's 
gloom at these spectacles of decline was widely shared by his con¬ 
servative contemporaries, but he was seemingly the only one who 
observed the collapse of the social hierarchy in its posthumous 
manifestations. 

Weever clearly shared the nostalgia for the chivalric past that 
was so widespread in the later Elizabethan and Stuart periods. The 
causes of this nostalgia were numerous and complicated, although a 
principal one must have been the frustration of the aristocracy and 
the gentry in having so few occasions to engage in the military life 
which was still regarded as the natural and proper testing-ground 
for the well-born man. So much of their education was connected 
with the martial arts, and chivalric ethics had such a powerful 
currency, that the peaceful condition of sixteenth-century England 
must have been exasperating to a degree to many a valiant English¬ 
man marooned in the shires. Only the Low Countries were open for 
campaigning, and the number of young men who went over is a sign of 
the attraction that the wars exerted; otherwise one had to settle 
for the serious play of tilts and tournaments. At home, the increas¬ 
ing venality of James's court encouraged a belief that the nobility 
of older England had been, in contrast, truly noble, valorous and 
tough. Moving away from ancestral tombs, Weever stops from time to 
time to recount the exploits of some almost forgotten man that he 
has picked out of a chronicle or knows of by repute. Most often 
these are military exploits, with a chivalric tinge, and there is 
an evident pleasure for him in recalling the nobler spirit of earlier 
days. 

But although this nostalgia for medieval chivalry is character¬ 
istic of the time, there is also, rather unexpectedly, a considerable 
respect for the literature of the Middle Ages. Weever shares 
Camden's conviction, expressed in the Remains , that disapproval of 
monastic culture on the grounds of its Romist errors, vices and 
superstitions should be tempered with admiration for its steady 
propagation of Christianity and good literature over the island. 

The Jacobean antiquary has exhumed a considerable quantity of that 
"good literature" and constantly quotes from medieval poems and 
chronicles, using them both as specimens of literary worth and also 
as what we nowadays would call sociological evidence to establish 
the attitude towards various issues in earlier ages. One senses 
that he has a mission to familiarize his audience with a body of 
neglected literature, as when he cajolingly remarks "my Reader might 
palliate his taste with an Essay of our Ancestor's old English, as 
well in the curte composition of their prose, as in the neatness of 
their holy meeters, which howsoever abounding with libertie, and 
the character of their times, yet have, I confesse, my admiration ". 13 
Chaucer, whom he calls "our most learned English poet" (and there¬ 
fore a proper study for antiquarians), he admires intensely, and 
recommends a perusal of "his life, written at large, by Thomas Speght 
(who, by old copies, reformed his workes) which the Reader may see 
a little before the beginning of his books ". 14 Most of the citations 
that Weever makes from Chaucer's works deal with the unregenerate 
behaviour of the clergy and with the lamentable state of the Church; 
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his pungent quotations come most frequently from the Summoner's Tale , 
the Friar’s Tale and the General Prologue . It is with Protestant 
satisfaction that Weever reminds his readers that "Chaucer writes 
. . . much against the pride, covetousnesse, unsatiable luxuries, 
hypocrisie, blind ignorance, and variable discord amongst the Church¬ 
men and all other votaries". 15 When he arrives before Chaucer's 
grave in his funerary perambulation of Westminster Abbey, Weever is 
able to quote the poetical tributes of a number of Chaucer's 
followers: Thomas Occleve, John Lydgate ("his Prologue of Bocchas") 
and "that excellent and learned Scottish Poet, Gawayne Dowglas, in 
his Preface of Virgil's Aeneid". 16 

Piers Plowman is also frequently quoted as evidence of the 
corruption of the medieval clergy or in illustration of social con¬ 
ditions. Weever introduces him thus: "In this King's raigne 
(Edward III) Robert Longland a secular Priest, borne in Shropshire, 
at Mortimers Cliberie, writ bitter invective against the Prelates, 
and all religious orders in those dayes". 17 In spite of the harsh 
matter that Weever extracts from Langland, he appears very 
appreciative of the quality of the verse, and responds warmly to the 
personality of the poet. He speaks of him with a friendly intimacy, 
as if he regarded the poem as a private communication from the 
author, which suggests that he may have been working from a manu¬ 
script, rather than from Robert Crowley's printed edition of 1550 
[STC 19906], This supposition is borne out by Weever's extensive 
use of the Middle English metrical chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, 
the manuscript of which in Cotton's library was bound up with a 
manuscript of Piers Plowman . 18 This chronicle of English history up 
to 1270 (based on William of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon) 
evidently appealed strongly to Weever both as vivid history and as 
sturdy verse, and he finds frequent occasion to cite it in connection 
with the old English worthies whose epitaphs he encounters. When¬ 
ever an opportunity occurs to revivify the memory of some ancient 
stalwart lying beneath a meagre inscription, Weever seizes it, and 
Robert often provides the cue for praising men of near-forgotten 
fame. 19 

Another medieval author that Weever finds helpful for the 
amplification of ancient merit is John Hardyng (1378-1465), whose 
chronicle, written in English verse, was printed by Richard Grafton 
in 1543 [STC 12767]; there are more historical vignettes drawn from 
Hardyng than from any other source in Ancient Funeral1 Monuments . 

The cross-referencing of tombs and chronicles is almost inevitable 
in a work of this kind, but the patriotic ardour of Weever in 
demonstrating that England has always been the scene of heroic enter¬ 
prise and high-astounding feats gives a special relish to his 
quotations. He also uses Robert Fabian's New Chronicles of England 
and France (first printed by Pynson in 1516 [STC 10659]) to illus¬ 
trate the early history of London with pertinent specimens of "Rime 
Doggerel". Rather unusually for his time, the sources in English 
that Weever refers to outnumber his Latin sources, and although there 
is frequent quotation of Bede, Henry of Huntingdon, Matthew Paris, 
William of Malmesbury and Ralph Higden, it would seem as if English 
verse had for him a native merit that Latin lacked. He presumes 
that the Middle English that he prints will be comprehensible to the 
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contemporary reader, for only very rarely does he gloss a hard word 
in the margin. 

Predictably for a man whose subject is part of ecclesiastical 
history, Weever is an avid Saxonist. Since the foundation of the 
great majority of English churches occurred in Saxon times, a com¬ 
petent acquaintance with pre-Conquest history is essential. Like 
most seventeenth-century Church historians, he portrays the Anglo- 
Saxon Church as an institution of primitive purity that was the true 
and lineal antecedent of the reformed Church of England. His 
primary source in Anglo-Saxon matters was naturally Bede, (whom he 
read in latin), backed up by modern antiquaries, principally Stow, 
Camden and Verstegan, but he also did extensive work on the monastic 
cartularies that had come into the hands of Cotton, and on the State 
records in the Tower, and he had a wide knowledge of Old English 
history, secular and religious. It seems as if he was able to read 
Anglo-Saxon, for he occasionally translates from a Saxon monastic 
charter. Going further back into the mists of early British history, 
Weever is less reliable, and declares himself willing to accept the 
story of Britain's foundation by Brutus, as relayed by Gildas and 
Giraldus Cambrensis. 

From each of his various digressions Weever returns to the 
central business of transcribing inscriptions, hoping all the time 
that his reader is not overcharged with "dull, heavie and uncomfort¬ 
able epitaphs". He is aware that the task is too vast for a man of 
modest resources, and once he plaintively solicits audience partici¬ 
pation, asking sympathetic readers to scour their neighbourhood for 
memorials and send him the results of their researches. 

Although the great majority of inscriptions that he records are 
those from family tombs, he also notes many other varieties of 
inscription that once filled a medieval church, but which had almost 
totally vanished after the Reformation. We are reminded that all 
parts and furnishings of a church carried verses, prayers or 
invocations expressive of their significance in the whole symbolic 
structure of the medieval church, a church whose architecture, from 
the cruciform shape of the whole down to the carvings of the portals, 
served to glorify God, to proclaim doctrine visually, and to save 
mankind. Inscriptions everywhere within the church, on organs and 
bells, on pulpit, portals and font, on crucifixes, candlesticks and 
roods, filled the whole edifice with silent declarations of faith 
and purpose, a verbal harmony that George Herbert was to recreate 
in the Anglican mode in The Temple of 1633. Weever preserves the 
old Catholic harmony that had almost been lost in the clamour of 
Protestantism. 

Weever must have inspected thousands of tombs in his researches, 
but for all that he shows no particular interest in the monuments 
themselves. Occasionally he will describe something as "handsome", 
but for the most part there is no aesthetic response to the many 
remarkable works of medieval sculpture that he studied. Character¬ 
istically, too, for a man of his time, he appears to have no aware¬ 
ness of the various styles of Gothic architecture. When he is faced 
with a group of monuments where the dates have been erased, it never 
occurs to him to try to establish the oldest by reference to the 
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style of the tomb. This blindness to architectural and sculptural 
styles was common amongst antiquarians up to the mid-seventeenth 
century; their interests were conditioned by the preoccupations of 
classical scholarship, which held inscriptions and coins to be the 
principal objects of study, not the buildings they were found in. 
(Even the architect Inigo Jones, who had studied the ancient build¬ 
ings of Italy, thought Stonehenge was a Roman ruin.) A consciousness 
of the importance of architectural detail in antiquarian studies is 
perhaps first apparent in Dugdale's A History of St Paul's (1658) 
and his three-volume Monasticon Anglicanum (Vol. I, 1655; Vol. II, 
1661; Vol. Ill, 1673), where he insisted on the inclusion of numerous 
engravings that described the varieties of Gothic architecture with 
some accuracy. 20 

The whole pot-pourri of antiquarian learning that is Ancient 
Funerall Monuments was evidently an attempt to follow up a number 
of lines of enquiry suggested by Camden, but Weever tried to 
accommodate so many diverse subjects that he never accomplished his 
ambition to produce a complete survey of funeral inscriptions. The 
book ends without having covered half the country. For all its 
incompleteness, however, the range of its learned curiosity made it 
a quarry and a source book for the next generation of antiquaries. 

Its lengthy account of the tombs in old St Paul’s looks forward to 
Dugdale’s History , and the detailed digressions on the history of 
the various religious orders again provided Dugdale with the pattern 
of his presentation of the same subject in the Monasticon. In the 
tradition of the books of worthies, Ancient Funerall Monuments is a 
halfway house between Camden and Fuller. In its eloquent discourse 
on the funerary customs of the ancients, it is a prefiguration of 
Urn-Burial (1658) . Weever several times mentions the discovery of 
funerary urns in the environs of London, and speculates on the 
identity of their contents. It is possible indeed that the pre¬ 
liminary essay in his book, entitled "A Discourse on Funeral Monu¬ 
ments", with its elaborate account of comparative burial customs, 
coupled with his accounts of the unearthing of urns (some of which 
he acquired), may have sparked off the idea for Sir Thomas Browne's 
work. Browne, too, at the end of his life collected the memorial 
inscriptions and anecdotes of the worthies of Norwich, in his 
"Repertorium, or some account of the tombs and monuments in the 
Cathedrall Church of Norwich in 1680" , an essay that reads rather 
like a missing chapter from Weever 1 s book. Then again, the long 
digression on heralds, their origin, functions and privileges, 
along with the history of the Order of the Garter, looks forward to 
Elias Ashmole's sumptuous book, The Institution, Laws, and Ceremonies 
of the Order of the Garter (1672). 

The intellectual route through the seventeenth century, as 
plotted by most scholars, now by-passes Weever, but in his age he 
stood clearly by the highway. His monument deserves the attention, 
and the respect, of more visitors. Siste, viator. 
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Here, for example, are the deeds of Sir Robert de Turnham revived. Weever 
incidentally, uses black letter type whenever he cites medieval verse, 
whether it be from printed book or manuscript. 

A valiant knight, who flourished in the raigne of 
King Richard the first, and went with him to the warres 
in the holy land, as these old rimes do testifie: 

King Richard wyth gud entent 

To yat cite of Jafes went 

On morne he sent aftur Sir Robart Sakevil 

Sir William Watervile 

Sir Hubart and Sir Robart of Turnham. 

Robart of Turnham with his fauchion 
Gan to crake many a croun. 

Weever describes the chronicler as "Robert the Monke of Gloucester, who 
writes the language of our fathers about four hundred years since . . . 

His lines you will say are neither strong nor smooth, yet perhaps they 
may give your palate variety, and as you like them, you shall have more 
hereafter". (p. 60) 


The first person to try to describe the development of Gothic architecture 
was apparently John Aubrey; see H.M. Colvin, "Aubrey's Chronologia 
Architectonica", in Concerning Architecture , ed. John Summerson (London, 
1968), pp. 1-12. 
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One hears not infrequently of the "medieval inheritance" of the 
Elizabethans. In an attempt to give some substance to this somewhat 
vague statement, I append a brief account of the medieval references 
in Weever 1 s Ancient Funerall Monuments. I list only the principal 
quotations from medieval authors writing in English, with the page 
numbers in Weever, 1631 edition. 


Richard Rolle. English Psalter, pp. 151-2; Psalms of David, p. 153. 

Anonymous. Metrical translations of the Psalms, p. 154; English 
verses (c. 1490) on the foundation of Clare Friary, pp. 737-9. 


Chaucer. Friar’s Prologue and The Friar’s Tale : alleged behaviour 
of devils in occupying dead bodies, p. 45; General Prologue : the 
Parson, "the character of a religious and learned priest", pp. 64-5; 
Friar’s Tale: wantonness of priests, p. 131; Summoner’s Tale: greed 
of friars, p. 159; General Prologue : absolution and easy penance, 
pp. 159-60; Nun’s Priest's Tale: praise of Thomas Bradwardine, 
p. 223. 

Chaucer Apocrypha. Plowman’s Tale: difficulty of accusing priests, 
p. 76; irregular behaviour of priests, pp. 129-30. 

Langland. Piers Plowman: invective against prelates, p. 73; pride 
of priests, p. 130; greed of priests, p. 131; loose behaviour of 
nuns, pp. 155-6; masses sung for money, p. 160. 

Gower. Vox Clamantis : church abuses, p. 73; A ballade on Henry IV, 
p. 209. 


Lydgate. Prologue to the Storie of Thebes: self-portrait of Lydgate 
pp. 728-9; Prologue to Bocchas: Chaucer, p. 489. 

Gavin Douglas. Preface to Virgil's Aeneid , p. 489. 

Robert of Gloucester. Chronicle : early history of Britain, pp. 60- 
61; coming of the Friars preacher, p. 134; privileges of churches, 
p. 181; a prophecy of Merlin, p. 197; Henry II, p. 207; Richard 
Fitzroy, p. 214; death of King Stephen ("who died of an Iliack 
Passion mixed with his old disease, the Emrods"), p. 277; Robert of 
Turnham, pp. 318-19; London, p. 351; Danish attacks on London, p. 
357; Brutus, pp. 376-7; King Lud, pp. 386-7; Gog-Magog, p. 397; 
Lucius, pp. 414-5; Nennius, brother of Cassivellaunus, p. 420; 

Edward the Confessor, pp. 452-56; Edward III, pp. 468, 473; Vortimer 
p. 519, St Alban, p. 552; Piers Gaveston, p. 589; King Coel, p. 612. 
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Hardyng. Metrical Chronicle : origins of England, pp. 58-9; exile 
of Thomas Becket, pp. 191, 201; Henry IV, pp. 207, 210-1; Stephen 
Langton, p. 219; Duke of Clarence, pp. 212-13; Ethelbert, p. 243; 
Richard II, p. 472; Bladud, p. 518. 

Fabian. New Chronicles of England and France: London, pp. 352-5; 
"A Balladde Royall" on Edward I, p. 463. 



THE TWELFTH-CENTURY CONDUCT OF LIFE , 
FORMERLY THE POEMA MORALE OR A MORAL ODE 


By BETTY HILL 

Note: In all quotations from the texts p is transcribed as w; 

otherwise the spelling of the manuscripts is retained. 

For printings of the Trinity text, on which this study is 
based, see n. 1. 


INTRODUCTION 

The twelfth-century English Conduct of Life has vexed many scholars, 
and with good reason. The sincerity of the author has been praised; 
the linguistic and metrical interest of his verse-sermon has been 
acknowledged; and it is over forty years since Professor R.M. Wilson 2 
referred, in passing, to "the already sufficiently voluminous 
literature" on the texts. Yet the Conduct of Life still presents 
problems. I give here some fresh basic information on the texts, 
including their length and relationship. I summarize and supplement 
studies already made of such aspects as the language, metre and con¬ 
tent of the work. I indicate the direction which future studies may 
profitably take, pointing out the general and specific difficulties 
likely to be encountered. Finally I put forward the case for the 
new title which I have assigned to the work. 

I. THE TEXTS 

1. Present Localities 

The seven extant copies of the Conduct of Life 3 are listed here in 
chronological order, 4 and the sigla assigned to them are used 
throughout. I give minimum information from my published findings 
on the six manuscripts which include them among their contents. 5 
Fuller discussion is reserved for the facsimile edition, see n. 1. 

(1) T = Cambridge, Trinity College MS B 14 52, ff. 2 r -9 v . Written 

before 1200. The bequest of Archbishop Whitgift, ob. 1604. 

(2) L = London, Lambeth Palace Library MS 487, ff. 59 v -65 r . 

Written about 1200. First listed in 1612 among the books 
of Archbishop Bancroft, ob . 1610. 

(3) e = London, British Library MS Egerton 613, ff. 64 r -70 v . 

Written about 1225. 

E = MS Egerton 613, ff. 7 r -12 v . Another copy, in a different 


(3) 
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hand, written about 1250. The MS was purchased from 
Sotheby in May, 1836. 

(4) D = Oxford, Bodleian Library MS Digby 4, ff. 97 r -HO v . Written 

in the early thirteenth century. Donated by Sir Kenelm 
Digby in 1634. 

(5) J = Oxford, Jesus College MS 29, ff. 169 r -174 v . Written between 

1270 and 1300. Donated by the Reverend Thomas Wilkins on 
9 January, 1693. 

(6) M = Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum MS McClean 123, The Nuneaton 

Codex, ff. 115 r -120 r . Written about 1300. The bequest of 
Mr Frank McClean, received in November, 1904. 

2. Identification and Publication 

These seven texts were identified as copies of the same work during 
a period of two hundred years. In 1705, the Yorkshireman George 
Hickes 6 included in his Thesaurus extracts from D which Edward 
Thwaites supplied in 1698. Hickes noted the existence of two other 
copies "in principio cod. compacti coll. Trin. Cantabr . & in bibl. 
Lawbethanae cod. MS homil. Semi-Sax . fol. 59, b. ubi incipiunt in 

7 

rubrica", and added footnote variants from T. But Humphrey Wanley 
was more exact in indicating their whereabouts, for he added to his 
description of the manuscript which includes L, cross-references to 
his descriptions of the manuscripts which include D and T. In the 
later eighteenth century Thomas Warton 8 noted the existence of J, 
and, in the nineteenth, e and E were identified as two other 
versions of the same work. 9 M, which Paul Meyer 10 did not mention 
in his account of the manuscript while it was still in Mr McClean's 
possession, was recognized and transcribed by Anna C. Paues in 
February, 1905. 11 

For the first printing of a complete text in 1862, F.J. 
Furnivall 12 chose E, with variants from e, and R. Morris 13 published 

L, J and T between 1867-8 and 1873. Although Hickes (n. 6, p. 222) 
thought that D deserved to be published entire, it was, of the texts 
identified in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the last to 
be published, by J. Zupitza, 14 in 1878. The first composite text, 
based on the six then known copies, was edited three years later by 
H. Lewin, 15 who chose E as his base. Since Miss Paues 16 published 

M, the only critical edition based on a study of the seven texts 
has been that of Hans Marcus, 17 which was published in Leipzig in 
1934. Subsequent printings of selections have been based on, or 
extracted from, texts published before 1935. Little or no new 
information has been added, and erroneous details have been repeated. 


3. Relationship 


(A) LINE VARIATION 

T and E are the fullest texts of 398 long lines. T has two extra 
lines since 73-4 are repeated as 203-4. J. Hall (n. 1, ii, p. 342) 
suggested that since both couplets (73-4, 203-4) begin a folio 
[respectively 2 V and 5 r ], the scribe of T was probably copying page 
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for page. In his exemplar line 202 completed a quire with an added 
catchword Litel . After beginning f. 5 r with the catchword, the 
scribe laid aside his work and, on resuming, he copied lines 73-4 
again instead of starting with line 203, which also begins with 
Litel . On discovering his mistake he started afresh with 203. 

Hall, however, makes unjustified assumptions about the scribe's 
exemplar and his habits. The copyist of T is, on the whole, careful. 
If he realised his mistake, one would have expected cancellation of 
the duplicated lines; and his exemplar may have already included 
both couplets. The inclusion of two spelling differences in the 
relevant lines quoted here is interesting but not unusual: 

Litel lac is gode lief £e cume6 of gode wille (203) 

Litel loc is gode lef pe cume6 of gode wille (73). 

Line 203 reads (1) lac, which preserves the OE spelling, and (2) 
lief, which has the AN spelling ie for [e], which persists through¬ 
out Middle English. 18 Line 73 reads (1) loc, with ME rounding of 
OE a to [ o:], written 6, with accent to denote vowel length, and 
(2) lef, a native orthographic variant of lief . Instances of 
orthographical variation in duplicated lines, phrases and words 
occur in other copies of the Conduct and in other Middle English 
and Latin texts. 19 Eut, if we accept Hall's suggestion that the 
scribe erred, it is still not clear whether he mechanically copied 
line 203 just as it stood (as line 73) in his exemplar, after 
modernizing line 73 in its proper context. 

J has 388 long lines plus a unique two-line colophon: e, the 
end text in the manuscript, which has lost its final leaves, pre¬ 
serves 368 long lines; D has 764 short lines written in one column; 

M has 335 long lines; and the reconstruction of L, which is written 
as though it were prose, produces 267 long lines of verse. 

The omissions, additions and variant positioning of single, 
double and multiple couplets in LeEDJM, as compared with T, are 
listed in Appendix 1. Clearly L and e have no additions. E has no 
omissions and differs little from T in line and couplet variation. 

D shows some omissions and unique additions towards the end of the 
text. J, in particular, has additional single lines. M omits a 
good deal and has a few additional lines, but it is distinguishable 
from the other earlier texts by the numerous differences in the 
order of the couplets. T (in addition to the repeated couplet 203- 
04, which is included in my line-numbering of this text) differs 
from LeEDJM, by rhyming 75-80 as brihte-mihte, nihte-wihte, drihte- 
nihte, which in L read brichte-lihte, mihte-nihte, wihte-drihten . 

The difference arises from the omission in T of the line following 
75, which in L reads Sunne 7 mone 7 houen fur bo6 pestre ajein his 
lihte, and the addition after line 79 of the unique reading Bo&e 
jiemed Ipe his bien bi daie 7 bi nihte . 


(B) VERBAL VARIATION 

Between 1878 and 1934, Zupitza, Paues, Samuel Moore, 20 and Marcus 
attempted to indicate textual relationships on the basis of shared 
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readings. Zupitza's stemma (n. 14, 36), based on a comparison 
between the then known texts TLeEDJ, was accepted by Lewin (n. 15, 
p. 7), and by Miss Paues, who gave M a line of descent from the 
Original separate from that of the other six texts (n. 16, 226). 
Although Hall (n. 1, ii, pp. 313-14) did not construct a stemma, he 
thought that M was related to TD and closest to D. Moore, who 
(p. 281) constructed an elaborate stemma, supported Hall's view, 
but (pp. 277-78, 281) he considered J, which previous stemmatologists 
had related to LeE, to be a composite text, which derived from the 
same exemplar as M, but had readings from a lost common archetype 
of LeE which was more closely related to L than to eE. These con¬ 
flicting discussions and the stemmata are easily accessible and 
are not reproduced here. The important point is that there is 
general agreement that e and E are closely related and derive from 
an exemplar from which no other extant copy derives. I summarize 
Marcus's views and reproduce his stemma (n. 17, p. 23) since it is 
the groundwork of the only critical edition which is based on a 
study of the seven texts, and which is not easily available. 

0 

£ 1 T 1 I- 1 

E ' e J ' M 


Marcus agreed with Moore in deriving eE from one common source 
and JM from another. But he was critical of Moore's selective 
listing of shared errors as a basis for textual comparison; and he 
attributed differences, which Moore used as criteria, to scribal 
error and alteration arising independently in different texts and 
even in texts belonging to different lines of descent. Marcus 
(p. 18) disagreed with Moore's opinion that J is a composite text; 
and he concluded that Moore improved on Zupitza's stemma only by 
showing the relationship between J and M. Marcus's basis for textual 
comparison was that of positive mistakes, with some discussion of 
specific lines, and the listing of scribal errors in TLD. Marcus 
thought that these three texts derived independently from the 
Original, and that they were co-ordinate with £ (the common source 
of eE) and with ny(the common source of JM). 

Dr Marcus disagreed with Hall's conclusion (n. 1, ii, p. 327) 
that e, which had mostly correct rhymes, probably best represented 
the Original. In his opinion, D, which was linguistically and 
metrically reliable, which had the best selection of words, and 
which was closer to L [then regarded as the earliest copy] than any 
other text except T, approximated most closely to the original com¬ 
position. Marcus therefore took D as his base, and deviated from it 
only when the sense was unsatisfactory, when the rhymes were 
incorrect, and when L in conjunction with Ten} shared a different 
reading. 

Marcus's work, based on texts (listed on p. 11) which are not 
wholly reliable, resulted in a personal reconstruction of a text 
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whose place and date of origin is not proved; and those who attempt 
a different reconstruction from his footnote variants will find, on 
consulting the manuscript texts, that there are many omissions of 
single and shared orthographic variants. Dr Marcus, who included a 
word list and a German translation of his reconstructed text, and 
Rolf Kaiser , 21 who published extracts based on Marcus's text in the 
fifties, must be given due credit for bringing the Conduct to the 
notice of others. But there is no ground for Kaiser's presentation 
of a modern artifact rather than a genuine Middle English text. 

Since Marcus published in 1934, several scholars 22 have objected 
to pronouncements on textual relationship on the basis of shared 
errors, negative and positive, and to the process of editing from 
the genetic theory of stemma. Further, they have drawn attention 
to the degree of an author's control over the manuscript form of 
his work and its transmission. Professor E.J. Dobson 23 observed 
that even in archetypal texts, anomalies and errors may be those of 
the author, and referred to the revisions and additions in the auto¬ 
graph manuscript of the Ormulum. In matters of transmission, 

S.R.T.O. d'Ardenne 24 sympathized with those deceased Middle English 
scribes who continue to suffer from the ignorance and misunderstand¬ 
ing of modern transcribers and critics of their work. More 
positively, F. Madan 25 had demonstrated earlier the versatility of 
a late thirteenth-century scribe, active at Leominster Priory in 
Herefordshire. His tasks included correction, adaptation, abbrevi¬ 
ation and excerpting; he added a text on the blank leaves of a 
Bible in the Priory, bought his own parchment and wrote music. 

More recently, in his admirable edition of MS Cotton Cleopatra C vi 
of the Ancrene Riwle , Professor Dobson 26 has distinguished and 
listed in detail the errors, erasures, corrections, revisions and 
additions of two scribes (A and B) of the early thirteenth century 
and of one scribe (D) of the late thirteenth, all working on the 
same text of the Ancrene Riwle . Scribe B, the "reviser", imposed a 
more regular spelling system on Scribe A's transcript, and Scribe 
D, working in an Eastern Midland dialect, is shown adapting a West 
Midland text. 

H.J. Chaytor 27 suggested that the ancient practice of whisper¬ 
ing or muttering aloud what one read continued into medieval times; 
and that the medieval scribe relied not on a visual but on an 
auditory memory of spoken sounds, probably of one word at a time. 
Thus, in copying, he substituted his own sounds for the spelling of 
his exemplar. Miss Sisam 28 thought that the scribe of the Lambeth 
Homilies may well have memorized phrases and sentences in his 
exemplar and written them down in his own language forms, as long as 
these were intelligible in the area where his copy was to be used. 

But she also drew attention to the difficulties of a preacher faced 
with archaic or unfamiliar forms or syntax or vocabulary, and 
pointed out that the essential or convenient alterations that the 
preacher made in his text for delivery might well be incorporated 
by the next scribe in making a fair copy. Her views are valid for 
any prose sermon, but in respect of a verse-sermon such as the 
Conduct of Life , other factors, as demonstrated below, must be taken 
into consideration. 
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The scribes of the seven copies of the Conduct may be seen 
either as creating textual differences or as copying them from lost 
exemplars. I give here five examples, which could be multiplied 
many times, of how the various scribes treated couplets, restored 
rhythm, altered the sense, achieved rhetorical effect, and substituted 
one word for another: 

EXAMPLE 1: TREATMENT OF COUPLETS 


(a) Rhyme 

In L 107, demen (TeEDJM correctly read teme(n)) may be partly copied 
from hideme(n) 106 (the rhyme with 107), but it more probably antici¬ 
pates demen in the second half-line of 108. In any case it is not 
corrected. In E 155, however, when the scribe omitted after 7 al 
eordliche the rhyme word blisse (TLe blisse ; D bliscej J blysse; M 
omits), he rewrote the second half-line of 156 as pat is heuenriche 
(T pis murie mid iwisse ; LeDJ also rhyme on iwisse) to provide an 
exact rhyme. In J, when through line variation the rhyme of a 
couplet*is faulty, the scribe adds a unique line to create a rhyming 
couplet. For example, T 93-6, rhyming ladden-ofdradde , iqueme-deme 
are differently arranged in J. The first couplet J 92-3 (= T 93, 96) 
ledep-demep gives inflexional rhyme as well as assonance, but the 
second couplet J 94 and 96 (= T 94, 95) drede-queme has only end¬ 
line assonance. The scribe of J therefore inserted after drede (94), 
Crist for his muchele myhte. hus helpe penne and rede (95), giving 
the rhyme-sequence drede-rede-(queme ). 

(b) Addition 

J 13-14 already give an exact rhyme lykep-biswikep , but the scribe 
apparently borrowed, and adapted to the rhythmical requirements of 
his text, a popular maxim, giving the extra line Mon let pi fol lust 
ouergo. and eft hit ]?e likep (15). This closely parallels Let lust 
ouergon and eft hit shal ]pe liken in stanza 8 of the Proverbs of 
Hendyng , 29 the earliest text of which survives in the late thirteenth- 
century Western MS Digby 86 . It also appears in Long Life, 30 extant 
in the manuscript which includes J in the same hand, and in the 
related MS Cotton Caligula A ix, both late thirteenth-century Western 
miscellanies. 

(c) Omission 

The omission in D of T 29-30 may be due to a faulty exemplar. On 
the other hand the scribe of D, after completing f. 97 v with lines 
55-6 (= T 28), may have started f. 98 r with Ne hopie (T 31) instead 
of with Ne bie (T 29). Similarly, he may have omitted T 47-8 after 
D 88 because he had before him two lines (= T 47, 49, quoted here) 
which have identical beginnings: 

Pider we solden [we solden inserted with caret ] drawen 

Pider we solde 3 ierne drawen. 

But in a sermon text such as the Conduct of Life , when lines are 
omitted in close proximity to those beginning with an identical word 
or phrase, the explanation "due to oral transmission" is often 
applied and cannot be disproved. 
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EXAMPLE 2: TREATMENT OF RHYTHM 

When grammatical variation spoils the rhythm of a line, a short 
word, such as an intensive adverb, is supplied to restore it. For 
the second half-line of T 38 {pat hi for3ieted sone ) LeEJ read ( h)it 
followed by the full form of the 3rd sg.pres.ind., which in L reads 
pe hit for3eted sone , giving the essential three stressed syllables 
alternating with unstressed syllables (see III. THE METRE below). 

D and M, which have the contracted form of the verb, add the adverb 
wel : 

x / x / x / * 

D 72 bet hit forget wel sone 

x / X / X / X 

M 34 7 hit for 3 et wel sone. 

EXAMPLE 3: ALTERATION OF SENSE 


(a) Clarification 

T 66 and its variants show how two different scribes clarified the 
sense of a passage. With the assertion that everyone can buy 
Heaven, T reads: 

Pe ]?e more haued 7 pe pe lasse bode iliche. 

Alse on mid his peni se oder mid his punde (66-7). 

LeEM also link the more in 66 with the peni of 67 and the lasse with 
the punde. The scribe of D transposes lesse and more : 

se pet lesse 7 se pet more here aider iliche (123-4); 

whereas the scribe of J rewrites both lines and alters the sense in 
the second half of the first line: 

pe riche and jpe poure hope . ah nouht alle ilyche. 
pe poure. myd his penye. pe riche myd his punde (67-8). 

(b) Half-line Variation 

Sometimes variant readings within a half-line give a different sense. 
For example, T reads: 

Po pe deueles werkes habed idon 7 par inne bed ifunde 
Hie sulle fare ford mid hem into helle grunde (179-80). 

"Those who have done the works of the Devil and are found at it, 
they shall proceed with them into the bottom of Hell." LDJ are in 
general agreement with: 

X>a pe habbed doules were idon . . . 

hi sculen faren ford mid him ... (L 175-6). 

"Those who have done the work(s) of the Devil . . . they shall proceed 
with him/them ..." e (E in agreement) reads: 

pa de nabbed god idon . . . 

hi sculen falle swide rade . . . (175-6). 

"Those who have not done good . . . they shall fall very quickly 
..." The readings of LDJ and eE are conflated and modified in M: 

Pe opre pat ]?e deueles wore habbe]p ido . . . 

Hi sculle falle adun mid him . . . (167-8). 
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"The others who have done the work of the Devil . . . they shall 
fall down with him/them . . ." Yet all the texts preserve the 
essential doctrine that for those who have done and continue to do 
evil, Hell is inescapable. 

EXAMPLE 4; RHETORICAL EFFECT 


(a) Word-re petition 

In textual comparison some account must be taken of word-repetition 
for rhetorical effect, and of the possibility that a preacher had 
favourite words and phrases. Presumably, towards the end of the 
Conduct, the earliest written text must have read either "mirth" or 
"bliss" in specific contexts. Yet in T 355-70, blisse is repeated 
seven times, whereas in the corresponding passage in e 349-64 (E in 
agreement) murhde appears four times (349, 355, 362-3) and blisse 
twice (352, 358); and for T 357 Pe last baue6 blisse "who has least 
bliss", e 351 (E in agreement) reads pe 6e lest haue6 "he who has 
least", referring back to murhde in 349. 31 T has eighteen examples 
of blisse meaning "divine joy, grace" (39, 156, 355, 357-8, 361, 

364, 368-9, 375, 380, 396-7) or "happiness, pleasure" (142-3, 155, 
202, 237); murihde "delights, joys" occurs once in 396 and the 
related adjective murie is used once in 156. It must remain 
uncertain whether (1) the earliest text varied between "mirth" and 
"bliss", and blisse was repetitively substituted in T for rhetorical 
effect; or whether (2) some preacher or some scribe, working over 
the common exemplar of eE, preferred the variation of "mirth" and 
"bliss" to the repetition of "bliss" in his text. 

(b) Alliterative Phrases 

Whereas in T 300, it is stated that no one in Hell can ever emerge 
for peni ne for punde, e 294 (EDJ in agreement; M omits) reads for 
marke ne for punde. The silver penny was the only coin struck 
after the Conquest until the minting of the gold penny in 1270; 32 
and during the Old and Middle English periods the mark and pound 
were denominations of weight. 33 Marke, recorded in the Chronicle 
entry for 1087, 34 is of rare occurrence in the late twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries (MED mark (e n. (2)); and it cannot be 
ascertained whether the alliterative phrase peni..punde in T was 
the original reading or whether it replaced marke..punde at some 
stage of oral or textual transmission. But peni..punde would seem 
to be a natural substitution (see the collocation of peni with punde 
in EXAMPLE 3 above) in T, where, as we have seen, blisse is so 
repetitive. 


EXAMPLE 5: ONE-WORD SUBSTITUTION 


(a) Pronominal 

The use of different personal pronouns can modify the relationship 
between preacher and audience. For example, with reference to the 
gathering of all humanity at the Last Judgement, T 175-6 (LeE in 
agreement) reads: 

Alle po pe sprunge bed of adam 7 of eue 

Alle hie sulle ]?ider cume for so6e we hit ileuen 
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"for we believe it to be true", suggestive of a common bond of faith. 
With the italicized half-line compare: 

to sope 3 e im^en ileuen (D 336) 

"you can believe it as the truth", indicating a preacher*s authorit¬ 
ative assurance. 

(b) Nominal 

Sometimes a recognized source may indicate the prior reading. In 
the passage concerning the behaviour of specific sinners when they 
hear what devils, who forget nothing, relate what they have seen, 
and when the sinners see the devils' manuscript dossiers on them 
and find that they are condemned to death, the author asks: 

Hwat sullen horlinges don £es wichen 7 pe forsworene 

(T 103) . 

The variants for ]?es wichen are L }pa swicen , J pe swicen, M pe suike, 
e pe swikene, D po swikele, E £e swikele . The reading of LeEDJM, 
based on the Epistola ad Timotheum I, i, 10, fornicariis . . . 
mendacibus, et periuris , clearly represents the prior one. As Hall 35 
suggested, T pes wichen is due to a mis-division of pe swichen . 

(c) Adjectival 

At times the explanation is not so simple. The scribe of D, in 
writing (ne) vnvele 386 against T 201 (also M) (ne) unsele "unhappy", 
Le (ne nan) unsele, E (ne non) vn ysele, and against J (ne non) vn 
hele "disease", may have had before him: 

(1) the reading vnhele attested in J. He misread a rubbed or badly- 
formed h as u (or as n, in which case he made the necessary correc¬ 
tion) , and wrote v for u since it was in close proximity to the 
minim letter n of the prefix vn. 

(2) (i) the reading vnfele/uniele attested in TLeM, which he misread 
as *vnfele/unfele; or (ii) the reading *vnfele/unfele which the 
scribe of his exemplar had miscopied. The scribe of D may have 
understood vnfele/unfele as a form of OE unf&le "evil, ill, bad", 
and have mechanically transcribed f as v, the orthographic represen¬ 
tation of the initial voiced consonant which was a feature of his 
South-Eastern dialect (see II. 2. below on the provenance of D). 

(3) the attested readings vnhele/unhele, vnsele/unsele or the 
postulated reading * vnfele/unfele or any other. He erroneously 
wrote twice the v of the prefix vn, giving the form vnvele. 

(4) the reading vnvele, which resulted from any of the three scribal 
practices described above and which he faithfully copied from his 
exemplar. 

(d) Verbal 

In some cases the process of substitution is somewhat clearer. For 
example, for T 24 lipne (also J; L lipnie) noman .. to childe, eE 
24 read hopie, D 47 leue and M 22 truste. Since truste in intrans¬ 
itive use, as in M, is first recorded in the late twelfth- to early 
thirteenth-century "Katherine Group" and is confined to Western 
texts until the fifteenth {OED Trust, v.l.), truste is obviously a 
later variant since the Original was not Western (see II. 3. below). 
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It may have replaced TLJ lipn(i)e rather than eE hopie or D leue. 
Lipne, first recorded in Lambeth Homily III (a revision of OE 
material) is rare and becomes obsolete in literary use in English 
after 1330 ( MED lipnen v.), although it survives in modern dialect 
(EDD , s.v. lippen) . There may be a parallel with stanza 25 of the 
Proverbs of Hendyng (n. 29, 261) where the earliest Western text in 
MS Digby 86 reads lipne (and the early fourteenth-century Cambridge 
MS lepni) against trost in the fourteenth-century Western MS Harley 
2253. But it is still unclear whether the original reading in the 
Conduct of Life was hopie or leue or lipn(i)e. Each variant is to 
the preacher or scribe the "preferred" reading in his text. 

There is, in fact, no "correct" version of the Conduct of Life . 
Each copy represents a reshaping within an established rhythmical 
and metrical structure. Each has a distinctive individuality arising 
from the circumstances of its transmission: from adaptations to suit 
a preacher's mode of delivery, from syntactical inversions to create 
familiar phrases, from the rearrangement of significant word-patterns 
to coincide with rhythmic stress, and the recording of extempore 
revisions. 


(C) SCRIBAL VARIATION 

The seven manuscript texts of the Conduct are likewise unique, and 
each has its special interest. For example, e best preserves a 
system of accentuation (n. 5 (3), esp. 355-7). L retains the fullest 
punctuation, and parts of the text are rubricated though the whole is 
written in the vernacular. 36 Only a facsimile, collated with the 
manuscript, fully reveals individual scribal features and comparative 
methods of transcribing related copies of one text. 

Over fifteen years ago, N.R. Ker 37 pointed out that the two 
principal advantages of a facsimile edition are the opportunities 
given to the reader to range over all the scribe's work and under¬ 
stand his methods, and to quickly observe the nature of such 

ambiguities and alterations which the editor of a text can describe 

3 8 

only at length. Professor Dobson has since illustrated the 
validity of Dr Ker's observations. He notes, in his edition of the 
Cleopatra text of the Ancrene Riwle , that a transcript cannot show 
Scribe A's two distinct uses of m, nor those palaeographical features 
which not only set him apart from the other scribes working over the 
same text, but which also may help to identify his work elsewhere. 
Professor A. McIntosh 39 has recently enlarged on these important 
points in his discussion of "graphetic profile" - those distinctive 
palaeographical features of a scribe's work, some of which may have 
regional correlates. 


II. THE LANGUAGE 


1. The Date of the Original Composition 

The early critics and cataloguers, 0. Walker, 40 Hickes (n. 6) and 
Wanley (n. 7, pp. 169, 268, 83) dated the three known texts TLD 
after the Norman Conquest; and although Warton (n. 8, pp. 7-8) 
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expressed some doubt about Hickes 1 s dating of D because of its "few 
Norman terms", he deferred to his authority. Morris, however, in 
editing L (n. 13 (a), p. vi, n. 1), thought that the six known 
copies TLeEDJ derived from an OE version, perhaps still extant; and 
in editing T (n. 13 (c), p. vii and n. 2), he suggested that these 
six texts were transcribed from some version of the late tenth or 
early eleventh century, when rhyme was rare but not unknown. Zupitza, 
in editing D (n. 14, 36-8), found Morris's opinion unacceptable. He 
listed the Scandinavian and French loan-words in rhyming position 
common to TLeEDJ, 41 which were apparently retained from the Original; 
and, on the assumption that the Original rhymed exactly, Zupitza 
demonstrated that words in different grammatical categories in end¬ 
line position would not have given a true rhyme before the twelfth 
century, e.g. T 9-10 cude-nu6e, OE cude-nu da. He concluded that 
the Original of the Conduct of Life could not have been composed 
earlier than 1170-1200. My own view that the Conduct was first 
written down during the reign of Henry II [1154-1189] is based on 
the dating of the earliest copy T, on palaeographical evidence, as 
late twelfth century (see I. 1. above). 


2. The Provenance of the Seven Copies 

The difficulties of localizing a Middle English text, when the OE 
dialectal boundaries were not clearly defined, 42 and of separating 
and identifying the various linguistic layers of its recensions are 
well known. The progress of Middle English dialectal studies has 
been briefly, but aptly, summarized in the Translator's preface to 
R. Jordan's work. 43 References to the diverse opinions on the pro¬ 
venance of the various copies of the Conduct, which were published 
between 1907 and 1974, are listed in a note. 44 I give summary con¬ 
clusions here. 

As regards T, Professor M.L. Samuels and I, on the basis of 
different kinds of linguistic analysis, both unpublished, 45 are 
agreed on a London provenance. Jordan (n. 43, pp. 14-15) also 
suggested this as a possibility. Since Jordan (loc. cit.) and Wyld 
(n. 44, 113) agree that the ME a reflex of OE $ (which is a pre¬ 
dominating feature of the language of T) was characteristic of 
Middlesex, part of Essex and of the shires of Hertford, Bedford and 
Huntingdon as well as of London, and since, according to Professor 
Samuels, a few forms suggest a type of London dialect influenced by 
immigration, perhaps from East Anglia, the other opinions (n. 44) do 
not contradict our findings. 46 There is no external evidence for 
the provenance of T. The manuscript was bound for Archbishop 
Whitgift, oh. 1604, and during the later sixteenth century it was in 
the hands of William Patten (n. 5 (1), 195-9). 

The provenance of L is more complex in view of the different 
opinions about the three main blocks of text in Lambeth MS 487: 

(1) the unfinished Ureisun , added in an early thirteenth-century 
hand on ff. 65 v -67 r , which were left blank by the "original" scribe. 

A complete copy (written about 1225-50) of the Ureisun exists in the 
Cotton Nero MS of the Ancrene Riwle , though the Ureisun and the 
Riwle are in different hands; (2) the Lambeth Homilies , which include 
as item 6 the rhymed English Pater Noster ; (3) the Conduct of Life. 
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One scribe wrote the items mentioned under (2) and (3) about 1200. 

W. Meredith Thompson 47 thought that the texts of the Ureisun 
shared some features of the "AB” language, the West-Midland literary 
dialect, which Tolkien localized in Herefordshire (see Jordan, n. 43, 
p. 11). In view of the linguistic and literary relationships of the 
"Wooing Group", which includes the Ureisun texts, and since the most 
significant errors in the Cotton and Lambeth copies of the Ureisun, 
which derive independently from the Original, occur in transcribing 
the "AB" forms, the Original of the Ureisun, according to Meredith 
Thompson, must have been written in the "AB" dialect. Thompson also 
thought that both copies of the Ureisun showed a blend of the "AB" 
language and one other Western dialect, and he placed the Cotton 
text a little further South than that in the Lambeth manuscript. 

He further suggested (p. lvi) that if the Lambeth manuscript 
came from Lanthony in Gloucestershire, R.M. Wilson's comment [with 
reference only to the prose Homilies ] that "such an origin would fit 
in very well with what we know of the dialect" 48 could still be 
correct and apply to the whole manuscript; but the non-"AB" linguistic 
element in the Lambeth text of the Ureisun can only be described as 
"some possible form of early SW. Midland when the border with 
Southern ME. is still unclear." These views [though Meredith Thompson 
wrote without reference to J] lend some support to my own that L is 
more Southerly than J. Although Professor Samuels thinks that L is 
more Northerly than J, he notes that a few forms of L probably 
emanate from Southerly exemplars. Professor Dobson (n. 26, pp. 
lxxix, lxxiii) has since noted some similarities of language between 
L, the Caligula text of La3amon's Brut, and the work of Scribe A in 
the Cleopatra manuscript of the Ancrene Riwle, who had not been 
trained in the orthographic tradition of the "AB" language. 

Conclusions about the provenance of L and the various dialectal 
layers in the text can only be conjectural at present; for Miss 
Sisam (n. 28, 106-10) has demonstrated that the one scribe of the 
Lambeth Homilies (including the rhymed Pater Noster) and the Conduct 
took his texts alternately from two exemplars with differing ortho¬ 
graphical features. Homilies I-V and IX-XIII, which include revisions 
of OE material, were copied from one exemplar, and Homilies VII-VIII, 
XIV-XVII, (probably) the Pater Noster, and the Conduct from the 
other. Until the various opinions on the different texts or groups 
of texts in Lambeth MS 487 have been fully reconsidered, with Miss 
Sisam's findings in mind, we can interpret the material briefly 
presented here in more than one way. 

My present tentative conclusion takes into account five 
additional factors: (1) Professor Dobson's view (n. 26, p. xciii) 
that Scribe A of the Cleopatra text of the Ancrene Riwle was a 
native of the Eastern periphery of the district in which the "AB" 
language was spoken, and was probably a native of Worcestershire; 

(2) Meredith Thompson's opinion (n. 47, p. lvi) that the Lambeth 
text of the Ureisun shares some linguistic features with the Lambeth 
Homilies and the Caligula text of La 3 amon's Brut ; (3) Professor 

Wilson's statement (n. 2, 39) that the dialect of the Lambeth 
Homilies was almost certainly West Midland and perhaps rather more 
central than the "AB" dialect of the "Katherine Group"; (4) Professor 
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Samuels's view that "the predominant features [of l] belong not far 
from the "AB" area, i.e. the border of North Herefordshire and 
Shropshire"; (5) my discussion (see 3. (A) below) of the reading of 

the L text for T 251-2. I suggest that the exemplar of L, and pro¬ 
bably (in agreement with Professor Samuels), L itself (see n. 53), 
was copied in or near the language area of Scribe A of the Cleopatra 
text of the Ancrene Riwlej and that this language area included forms 
which were characteristic, but not exclusively characteristic, of 
Worcestershire, and which may well have been current in a more 
Southerly Western dialect. 

Professor Dobson has stated twice 49 that Lambeth MS 487 possibly 
came from Lanthony near Gloucester, but he has given no reasons for 
his opinion. There is no external evidence for the provenance of 
this manuscript. It is included in the two catalogues (Lambeth 
Records F 1 and F 2) of Archbishop Bancroft's books at Lambeth 
Palace, compiled, two years after his death, on the instruction of 
his successor George Abbot. Some of Bancroft's manuscripts undoubt¬ 
edly came from Lanthony, but not this one (see n. 5 (2) "Fragments", 
278, notes 7 and 6 and, on the binding, 271). There is nothing to 
disprove the hypothesis that Bancroft, who was the Rector of St 
Andrew's, Holborn, from 1584 to 1597, 50 could have acquired Lambeth 
MS 487, by some means, from Gratien Patten (the son of William 
Patten, see n. 5 (1), 195-9), who died in the parish of St Andrew's 
in 1603, 51 and that the Patten family had both the T and L texts of 
the Conduct (though I do not think so). The only evidence for the 
provenance of L is linguistic and palaeographical. In view of 
Professor McIntosh's suggestion (n. 39) that some scribal features 
may have regional correlates, a comparison between the palaeography 
of the scribe of L and that of Scribe A of the Cleopatra text of the 
Ancrene Riwle may prove to be instructive. 

The closely-related texts e and E have been assigned by most 
scholars to the South West. Attention has already been drawn (n. 5 
(3), 353-5) to the distinctive South-Western linguistic features of 
e, and to the archaic grammar and orthography of both texts, but 
especially those of e. Such features illustrate Professor Dobson's 
opinion (n. 23, 182) that a copy may be more archaic than the Original. 
Since some archaic forms are retained in E but are modernized in e, 
the older forms probably demonstrate an attempt in the exemplar, 
from which e and E independently derive, to approximate a preaching 
text to the speech-habits of a South-Western locality. The archaic 
forms in both texts link with the modern South-Western dialectal 
retention of hin, hyn (OE hine , acc.sg.masc.pers.pron.), -y/-ie (OE 
-ian, the infinitive suffix of weak verbs of class 2) and ee- (OE je-, 
the prefix of the past part.). 52 The different scribes of e and E 
also copied French texts included in the manuscript. 

There is general agreement that D, which is the only vernacular 
text extant in MS Digby 4, and which is written in a hand found 
nowhere else in the manuscript, has characteristic Kentish forms. 
Medieval catalogues 53 sometimes list only the first item or selected 
items in a manuscript, or refer to a vernacular work simply as "unus 
liber in anglico". Thus we are fortunate that D is listed among the 
contents of one of Henry of Eastry's books in the early fourteenth- 
century Catalogue of Christchurch, Canterbury (n. 3, James, p. 92, 
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no. 954). This does not necessarily indicate that D was copied 
there, though some previous exemplar may have been. Professor 
Samuels thought that the East-Midland forms, which I noted, suggested 
London itself, and that there was little that had to be Western, 
since such features appeared in the South East, excluding East Kent 
[and therefore the Hundred of Eastry, presumably the source of 
Henry's surname]. Professor Samuels concluded that the language of 
D showed either two layers of copying (Kent + London or London + 

Kent), or possibly a single scribe writing in the dialect of an area 
of Kent or Surrey bordering on London, i.e. North-West Kent or North- 
East Surrey. 

R.A.L. Haworth (see n. 44) who, in my opinion, wrote one of the 
most appreciative articles on the Conduct, based his linguistic 
analyses of the seven copies on the work of Serjeantson, Wyld and 
Mackenzie (p. 11), and (pp. 22-6) on the evidence of texts and place- 
names. Place-name evidence, when used carefully with regard to the 
date and the type of document in which the names occur, may confirm 
other reliable findings. But my view that place-names drawn from 
various sites in one county cannot be usefully compared with the 
linguistic data which a literary text offers, is shown to be valid 
by Haworth's localization of J. The place-name evidence (p. 24) 
led him to assign the text to Sussex. J is certainly West Midland. 
The consistency of its language supports Professor Samuels's definite 
localization in South-East Herefordshire, just north of Ross near 
the Worcestershire border, on later evidence (i.e. dated, localized 
texts from a later period). His localization also supports my view, 
based on non-linguistic grounds, that MS Jesus 29 was not a fuller 
copy of the exemplar from which the scribe of the related MS Cotton 
Caligula A ix made a selection, but an expanded "local" compilation^ 4 
Its last private owner, Thomas Wilkins of Lantrisant, Glamorgan, had 
MS 29 (which contains a fifteenth-century Latin prose Chronicle 
written in one hand and, in an earlier hand of about 1270-1300, J 
and other English, French and Latin items) rebound late in 1692 
before he presented it to Jesus College. The manuscript had been 
preserved in Glamorgan after the Dissolution of the monasteries 
(see Hill, n. 5 (5), 99 and n. 5 and references). 

The general consensus of opinion is that M, the latest text to 
be written at the close of the thirteenth century, is South-Eastern 
with some Western admixture. Professor Samuels thinks that the 
language is that of Essex, with possibly a Western dialect layer. 

The manuscript, in which M is the only vernacular text among the 
French and Latin items, became associated with Nuneaton Convent, 
Warwickshire, in the later fourteenth century (Hill, n. 4, 88-9). 

This manuscript alone, amongst those which include the Conduct of 
Life , retains its original binding. 

3. The Provenance of the Original Text 

Note: in Appfendix] 2 I list, without comment, the grammatical 

forms of the Original, as suggested by the rhyme-evidence, 
for those who wish to have them for comparative purposes. 

A full interpretation of the rhyme-evidence with regard to the 
phonology and grammar of the Original is beyond my scope here. I 
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confine ray discussion (A) to the internal evidence of the mention 
of the rivers Avon and Stour, and to the possibility (B) that 
sporadic forms in the texts in rhyming position, and (C) grammatical 
forms shared by all the texts in rhyming and mid-line position, are 
retained from the original text. 


(A) THE MENTION OF "AVON" AND "STOUR" IN T 251-2 AND eEDJM 

B.E.C. ten Brink 55 localized the non-extant Original in the district 
between the rivers Avon and Stour, where the boundaries of Dorset, 
Wiltshire and Hampshire meet, on the evidence of the second half¬ 
line of the couplet preserved in TeEDJM, and quoted here from T 251- 
2 : 

[h]ar is fur ]?is [sic] hundredfeald hatere jpan be ure. 

Me mai hit quenche salt water ne auene stream ne sture. 

"There [in Hell] is fire that is a hundredfold hotter than ours is. 
Neither salt water nor the current of the Avon nor the Stour can put 
it out." eEJ are closest to T: 

e 246...salt weter. nauene striem ne sture. 

E 252...salt water, nauene strien [sic] ne sture 

J 244...no salt water, ne auene strem. ne sture. 

D 483-4 do not distinguish between salt and fresh water, but give 
three examples of river water: 

...no weter 

hauene. stream, ne sture. 

M 234 refers only to the two rivers: 

Mot hit nojper aquenche auene strem ne sture. 

Lewin (n. 15, p. 38) thought that the grammar and phonology 
supported a South-Eastern provenance, but that ten Brink had 
mentioned the correct Avon and Stour, since the text could not have 
originated near the rivers with those names in Worcestershire. 

Although he disagreed with ten Brink that the author lived very 
close to the confluence of the two rivers, Lewin assigned the 
Original to North Wiltshire, since, he thought, the author might 
have lived on the upper Avon and still mentioned the Stour. 

Hall (n. 1, ii, pp. 314, 327, 329), thought that D was inferior 
and J much altered and rewritten, and that e probably best represented 
the Original; and he suggested that the author lived in Hampshire 
near to the junction of the Avon and the Stour [i.e. Christchurch]. 
Although Marcus (n. 17, pp. 36-7) chose D as his base text, as 
being the best representative of the Original, he placed the original 
composition between the South-Western part of Wiltshire and the 
North-Eastern part of Dorset. S. Moore, S.B. Meech and H. Whitehall 56 
accepted the reference to the Avon and the Stour as evidence that the 
Original was written in the vicinity of Christchurch, Hampshire, 
where the two rivers merge; and they thought that the language of E 
was closest to that of the Original. 


This view of the original provenance of the Conduct , which 
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circulated as the authoritative one as late as 1973, 57 was challenged 
over forty years ago by R.A.L. Haworth (n. 44, p. 4), who by a pro¬ 
cess of elimination (p. 20) assigned the Original to Essex. Haworth 
(pp. 3-4) listed the various Avons and Stours, 58 referred to King 
Horn for instances of the Avon and Stour meaning "fresh water, 
stream", and suggested that these two common river-names were used 
conventionally of stream water. But the literary evidence does not 
support Haworth's view. Professor S.M. Kuhn 59 has kindly informed 
me that the MED files provide no evidence of ME stour with the 
senses "stream" or "swift-flowing stream" or "swift current", and 
that the two occurrences in King Horn apparently apply to a specific 
river. Haworth (p. 4) alternatively suggested that if the author 
of the Conduct used these two river-names, they may refer to the 
Essex Stour, which flows for forty-two miles through Suffolk and 
Essex to the sea at Harwich, and to the Avon, a familiar river name 
in Western England, with the implication that neither river in the 
East nor the West of the country could quench Hell-fire. 

L 244-5 read: 

Per is fur }?et is undret fald hattre. Jpene bo ure. 

Ne mei quenchen salt weter ne uersc of £e burne. 

Burne here may be the common noun (OE burna) rather than its deriv¬ 
ative the river Bourne, which was the Saxon equivalent of the British 
generic term afon "river ". 60 The agreement of the six texts against 
L does not necessarily imply that their reading is the authoritative 
one. But, if TeEDJM do retain the original reading here, some 
obscurity or deficiency in some exemplar behind L, or some preacher's 
impromptu or extempore substitution, could have produced in L the 
reading ne uersc of J?e burne "nor fresh from the stream/Bourne", 
which spoilt the rhyme with ure. In this case the substitution could 
have been introduced at any stage of oral or textual transmission. 

But I think that the reading ure, possessive pi. adj. "ours", is in 
L a modernization, or a miscopying, or a dialectal variant, of 
*urne "ours". This may be compared with uren "ours", written twice 
by Scribe A of the Cleopatra text of the Ancrene Riwle (Dobson, 
n. 26, p. lxxxix) and with the modern dialectal Ourn (EDD, s.v.). 
After urne replaced the original reading ure, the last half of L 
245 was rewritten as uersc of ]?e burne to restore an exact rhyme. 

In this case the reading *urne-burne could only have arisen in a 
Western exemplar. Since the Original was not Western, TeEDJM retain 
the original specific references to the Avon and Stour which are 
significant in their context and useful for rhythm, alliteration and 
rhyme. There are, however, many English rivers named "Avon" and 
"Stour" and some of them flow for many miles. Further (see Ekwall, 
n. 58, pp. xxxviii-xxxix, 22-3) the terms "Avon" and "Stour" were 
applied to different tributaries of these rivers, and some rivers 
which were formerly known as the "Avon" now have other names or 
cannot be identified. It is probable that the names "Avon" and 
"Stour" would have been applicable to several rivers in different 
localities. For this reason they do hot provide satisfactory 
evidence for the provenance of the original composition. 

It must be made clear that it was not the author of the Conduct 
of Life who referred specifically to the Hampshire Avon and the 
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Dorset Stour. It was La 3 amon, who wrote vppen Seuarne sta^e in 
Worcestershire, and who, in following Wace, erroneously identified 
the Severn (which took its name from Locrine's daughter Habron) as 
the Hampshire Avon, and correctly identified the Dorset Stour which 
mingles with the Avon at Christchurch. 61 

(B) SPORADIC FORMS IN RHYMING POSITION 

Dr A. Hudson, 62 in discussing the strength of textual tradition in 
Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle , indicated that its Original was 
linguistically inconsistent; but she drew attention to sporadic 
forms which occurred at the same place in the extant copies, and 
which were aberrant from the normal orthography of their various 
scribes. It may be, then, that occasional forms which appear in 
the various copies of the Conduct are retained from those of the 
Original. 

a as the reflex of OE §e (see 2. above on the provenance of T) 
is a characteristic feature of T. (1) For T 99-100 pare-waren, only 
the South-Eastern text M 92-3 retains }?are in rhyming position to 
were.* (2) For T 331-2 hware-pare, however, the Western texts read 
e 325-6 hware-pere, E 329-30 ware-hware , J 325-6 hware-kare . These 
forms with a from OE $ may be retained from the original text. 
♦Variants: (1) L 99 pere , omits next line; e 99-100 ^aere-were ; EJ 

99-100, D 182, 184 £>ere-were. (2) D 634, 636 hwere-pere ; 
M omits. 


(C) SHARED GRAMMATICAL FORMS 
(1) IN RHYMING POSITION 

(a) Retention of "i n in the infinitive suffix (OE u -ian") of weak 
verbs, classes 1 and 2. 

T 337-8, e 331-2, E 335-6, D 642, 644 biwerien-derien ; J 331-2 
weri e-derye; M 287-8 werie-derie . T 153-4, L 150-1 wunien-bisunien ; 
e 149-50, E 153-4 wunien-biscunien-, D 290, 292 wunie-bisunie ; J 157- 
8 wunye-schonyej M 143-4 wonie-ysconie. 

(b) Retention of the geminated consonant in the infinitive of weak 
verbs , class 3. 

See App. 2,1. (2). (d), libbe(n-sibbe. 

(c) Past parts. of verbs inflected as adjectives . 

TeEJ 103-06, L 102-5 forsworene-icorene, iborene-forlorenej D 190-96 
vorsworene-icorene , iborene-vorlorene ; M 97-100 forsuorene-ycorene, 
yborene-uorlorene . 

(d) Retention of the prefix "i-" (OE ,f je- n ) in the past part . 

T 173-4 idem6 [sic] - iquemd; e 169-70 idemed-icwemed ; E 173-4, D 330, 
332 idemed-iquemed; M 163-4 ydemed-iquemed; L 170 idemet (omits next 
line; J omits); and see (c) above and App. 2, 3. (1). (a), ifunde- 

grunde. 
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(2) IN MID-LINE POSITION 

The distinctive case forms which the texts share in the same contexts 
have been given elsewhere (see n. 5 (3), 353-4), e.g. the acc. sg. 
masc. form of the def. art. , T 343, E 341, J 337 pene (wei) ; e 337 
dene; D 654, M 299 fcane. 64 

It is likely that metrical requirements affected the retention 
of inflexions both in end-line and mid-line position. But it is 
difficult to separate in each text the linguistic forms of the 
scribes of previous exemplars from those of the copyist of the extant 
version and from those retained from the original composition, which 
may have included permissible variants. Haworth (n. 44, p. 20) 
localized the Original in Essex, and Professor Dobson 65 has recently 
referred to the eastern provenance of the Original. On the basis 
of my earlier analyses of the copies (see n. 45), the rhyme evidence 
(including 3 (A)) and shared forms (3 (C)), I placed the original 
version of the Conduct of Life on the southern border of the South- 
East Midland dialect area 66 around Middlesex or London. 


4. The Importance of T 

R.A.L. Haworth (n. 44, p. 22) thought that the language of T was 
nearest to that of the Original. But in addition, T is important 
for its date, its provenance and its form. As Professor E.G. Stanley 67 
stated, Dr Ker's assignment of MS Cotton Caligula A ix to the late 
thirteenth century has thrown into the melting pot our preconceived 
notions that The Owl and the Nightingale and La 3 amon's Brut may be 
late twelfth-century compositions. Professor Stanley thought that 
the items in the Caligula manuscript, which include the Owl and 
Nightingale , may have been composed early rather than late in the 
reign of Henry III [1216-1272], since one of them is an Anglo-Norman 
prose Chronicle which ends at 1216. Although I do not disagree with 
his views on composition in the early thirteenth century, I have 
since noted 68 that the Chronicle , which, like the other AN items, is 
written in a hand different from that of the English poems, may have 
been inserted to fill up the leaves of a quire which were left blank 
after the completion of the AN Set Dormanz . 

In the case of La 3 amon's Brut, Professor Stanley 69 regards the 
Caligula version, assigned to Worcestershire, as the product of the 
author's deliberate archaizing of the language (consonant with the 
content and style of his work) and of the scribal preservation, for 
the most part, of archaistic forms from an exemplar, close in time 
to the Original, by the two late thirteenth-century copyists of this 
text. My own views on the evidence for the date of La 3 amon's Brut 
and on the difficulties of its interpretation will be discussed else¬ 
where. The relevant point here is that for these two important 
poetic texts, the West-Midland Brut, in a form of the old alliterative 
measure, and the South-Eastern Owl and Nightingale , in short rhyming 
couplets, we have no manuscript earlier than the late thirteenth 
century. As regards the Middle English poetic Proverbs of Alfred, 
originally composed in Sussex, the two oldest extant texts in MSS 
Cotton Galba A XIX and Maidstone Museum A 13 are early thirteenth 
century. 7 0 
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T, as a late twelfth-century production, is our earliest 
example of a South-East Midland rhymed text composed during the 
Middle English period. 71 As a verse-sermon it antedates the auto¬ 
graph manuscript of the Ormulum, an imperfect series of homilies on 
the Gospel Lessons, which was written about 1200 in a systematic 
orthography, and which Professor McIntosh 72 has assigned to Stamford 
in Lincolnshire or its neighbourhood. T also antedates the original 
texts of the West-Midland devotional prose "Katherine Group" and the 
Ancrene Riwle, all of which Professor Dobson (see n. 77) has dated 
between 1190 and 1221. If the opinions shared by Professor Samuels 
and myself are accepted, T can be regarded as the first English verse 
text which can be assigned, with some confidence, to the London 


III. THE METRE 


The metrical interest of the Conduct of Life was first noted by 
George Hickes (n. 6, p. 222) in describing how the loss of gramma¬ 
tical inflexion in the Semi-Saxon [i.e. post-Conquest] period pro¬ 
duced monosyllables, which forced poets to substitute for the OE 
poetic line a rhymed metre. In illustration, Hickes (pp. 222-24) 
quoted thirty-seven passages from D, which he arranged in numbered 
quatrains, and pointed out the rhyme in the second and fourth lines. 
Apart from L, which is written as though it were prose (see I. 3. 

(A) above), TeEJM are written in long couplets based on the rhymed 
Latin septenarius, e.g.: 

' x / */*/ / x/x / x 

Mihi est propositum/ in taberna mori 

X X / X / X / , X / * / * 

Vinum sit appositum/ morientis ori. 

Each line of the Conduct similarly has seven strong stresses divided 
by a caesura after the fourth. The first half-line normally has a 
masculine ending and the second half-line a feminine one, e.g. T Il¬ 
ia: 


/ X / X ' X / x / X / X / K 

Alto lome ich habbe igult/ a werke 7 a worde 

' x ' X / X / X 7 x / X / K 

Alto muchel ic habbe ispend/ to litel ileid on horde. 

The alternations of trochaic and iambic half-lines, with elision, 
hiatus and syncopation throughout the Conduct, 74 offer more variety 
than Orm's unrhymed septenary, which invariably has fifteen syllables 
including final e, and sparse alliteration. As Thomas Warton (n. 8, 
p. 38) observed, in comparing the regular arrangement in half lines 
of D with the long lines of T, "How it came originally from the poet 
I will not pretend to determine." But it is clear, from the use of 
capitals on f. 3 r of the Ormulum, 7 5 which Thomas Tyrwhitt 76 first 
recognized as verse, that Orm intended his work to be reconstructed 
in half-lines. 

The Conduct had important effects on English poetry. It demon¬ 
strated that the penitential mood, whether deriving from Bible, 

Homily, Patristics or Liturgy, could be expressed in a new adaptable 
verse form; and although Meredith Thompson (n. 47, p. xxi) noted that 
the chief home of the lyric in the thirteenth century was in the West, 
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one of the most common lyric forms, the septenary couplet, was first 
used for the South-East Midland Conduct , and is found, by the last 
decade of the twelfth century, in the West-Midland prose Life of St 
Margaret. 77 In the West Midlands it continued in use into the late 
thirteenth century for religious poems in the manuscript which 
includes J, e.g. The Passion of Our Lord (printed in Morris, n. 13 
(b), Miscellany , pp. 37 ff.). In the Western MS Harley 2253, com¬ 
piled during the second quarter of the fourteenth century, the 
septenary couplet is used with some versatility in the secular lyric. 
For example, De Clerico et Puella 7S includes some internal rhyme, 
e.g. 5-6 mod-wod, 17-18 riht-niht , 35-6 kun-myn [altered from an 
original exact rhyme kyn-myn ] and, e.g. full internal rhyme in 21-4 
mod-mon-stod-mon, which may be divided into short lines rhyming 
abcbabcb. The couplets, in this lyric debate, form mono-rhyming 
quatrains, alternatively assigned to the Cleric and the Maiden. The 
early Northern adoption of the septenary form for religious material 
is evident from lines 14937-17110 of the Cursor Mundi , 79 which 
describe Christ's entry into Jerusalem, the Last Supper and the 
Passion. From line 14937, the septenaries on the next fourteen 
leaves of the Gottingen MS (and the corresponding thirteen leaves of 
the Trinity MS) are written in long couplets in one column. After 
line 17110 the scribe began writing the shorter lines again in double 
columns at the bottom of the leaf. 

Professor A.J. Bliss 80 suggested that the alternation of stressed 
and unstressed syllables, consistent in the Ormulum , but more 
versatile in the Conduct, became the norm of Chaucer's verse and all 
subsequent verse, and that Chaucer possibly took over this alter¬ 
nation when he used metres of less obvious medieval Latin origin, 
and merely formalized the "speech material" of the English language. 

In later verse, the arrangement in four short lines with alter¬ 
nation of four and three strong stresses, rhyming either abcb as in 
D, or abab as in William of Shoreham's fourteenth-century Kentish 
translation of the Horae Canonicae Salvatoris (n. 44, Wells, p. 349), 
survives as the popular ballad measure. The rhyme-scheme of D, 
which culminated in Coleridge's haunting Rime of the Ancient Mariner , 
fully validates Samuel Johnson's opinion 81 that D contains "the 
rudiments of our present lyrick measures", the authors of which "may 
be justly considered as the genuine ancestors of the English poets." 


IV. THE CONTENT 

1. Relationships with Vernacular Literature 

The Conduct , as Dr Marcus (n. 17, p. 1) suggested, holds a pre¬ 
eminent place in Middle English sermon literature. In his brief 
resume of the content (pp. 1-2) Marcus drew attention to the author's 
exhortation that the salvation of one's soul should be placed above 
the lure of worldly goods and human relationships. He also noted 
the author's emphasis on God's omnipotence against Man's helplessness, 
and on the urgency of Man's concern with the world to come, the 
threat of the Last Judgement and Hell, and the opportunity of gain¬ 
ing Heaven. Marcus (pp. 2-5), in his brief discussion of the place 
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of the Conduct in homiletic literature to 1200, observed that the 
few late OE homiletic poems ( The Giving of Alms, the Exhortation to 
Christian Living and the Worcester Debate between the Body and Soul) 
also include exhortations to purchase eternal life by gifts to the 
poor and the Church; and this is true of the OE prose sermons 
(Blickling Homilies , Vercelli Homilies and Wulfstan's homilies). 

These texts state that it is a mortal sin to put possessions to a 
wrong use, and that, apart from Man's necessities, wealth belongs to 
the Church. But, as Marcus pointed out, whereas they mention that 
family love is ineffective in the next world and that love for God 
is all-important, the Conduct is unique in that it associates the 
giving of wealth for personal salvation with the renunciation of kin, 
and it does not recommend gifts for the souls of the dead. 

The Conduct of Life is a digest of basic doctrines and themes, 
found separately and together in differing combinations in vernacular 
literature. In illustration, I select for comment here with refer¬ 
ence to, and quotations from, the T text, (A) the author's use of 
the first person convention, (B) his treatment and expression of 
stock themes and (C) his references to contemporary abuses. 

(A) THE FIRST PERSON CONVENTION 

The figure of ethopoeia , the informal confession, whereby a speaker 
assigns to himself the shortcomings of typical sinners and which is 
characteristic of the OE elegiac and penitential tradition, 82 is 
used to good effect in the first eighteen lines of the Conduct . In 
confessing various sins and expressing penitence for a wasted life, 
the author identifies with his listeners and offers them an oppor¬ 
tunity of including themselves, while creating the presence of an 
authoritative preacher. The references to his age: 

Ich am nu elder ]?an ich was . . . (1) 

Peih ibie a winter eald to jung ich am on rade (4) 

are applicable to anybody; but these, together with the more specific 
statements: 

Nu ich wolde ac ine mai for elde 7 for unhalde. 

Elde me is bistolen on ar ich hit iwiste 

Ne mai ich isien bifore me for smeche ne for miste. (16-18), 

have been taken as autobiographical indications. Elde, however, may 
signify "age" ( OED Eld, sb . ^ 1.) rather than "old age". Mistiness of 
the eyes was a common complaint in the twelfth century; 83 but the 
"smoke and mist", which hinder the preacher's vision, probably refer 
figuratively to the blinding of the sight by affection for the 
fleshly sins of this world, as in the OE version of "Gregory’s 
Dialogues": se mist ]paere fulnesse pa 6e her ponne gyt blissad 7 
gelustfullap se lust ]paes lichaman, 8 ^ and in the poetic Be Domes D$ge: 
ne pone wlacan smocan waces flaesces. 8 5 

Similarly: 

[i ] ch can ben aider 3 ief isal lichame 7 sowle lache (306) 


led Hall (n. 1, ii, p. 349) to suggest that the author may have had 
some skill in medicine. Rubin (n. 83, pp. 182-3, 98, 17) has indicated 
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the importance and the royal patronage of physicians in twelfth- 
century England (chiefly those from among the Black Monks though lay 
practitioners were not unknown), who were trained in the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition and treated the effects of famine, plague and violence. 

But Hall (loc.cit.) alternatively suggested that the author may be 
asserting the claim of Christianity to benefit the body as well as 
the soul, as in Missal, Breviary and the Epistola ad Thessalonicenses 
I, v, 23 quoted here : . . . ut integer spiritus vester, et anima, 

et corpus sine querela in adventu Domini nostri Iesu Christi servetur . 

The phrase "physician of the body and soul" has, however, more 
specific applications in (1) theological doctrine, (2) liturgical 
use and (3) vernacular prose sermons. For example, (1) Theofrid of 
Epternach, 86 in his Flores Epitaphiorum Sanctorum, repeated the 
doctrine that the relics of the saints gave health to the bodies of 
men and absolution to their souls. (2) The prayers in adoration of 
the Cross manifest faith in Christ's healing power of body and soul 
through the instrument of His salvation of Mankind, e.g.: Quapropter 
a te, summo medico, remediabilem corporis et animae deposco medicinam 
. . . Crucem tuam adoro domine per quam saluasti mundum f salue 

animam meam et corpus meum . . , 87 (3) The belief is widespread in 

OE literature (Stanley, n. 82, 418-25) that the Devil, through his 
arrows, afflicts Mankind with sinful thoughts and physical illness, 
and that the trials of the mind and body are directly related to the 
sins of the flesh. But against the idea, which persisted down to 
the fifteenth century, 88 of the Devil's perverted practices, God is 
acknowledged as the only healer of bodily and spiritual illness, 
e.g. % he wunda her wope gecyde/uplicum laece. Se ana m&g / agiltende 
gyltas mid gode gehaelan. 89 In the sermon for the Second Sunday in 
Lent in the Trinity Homilies (Morris, n. 13 (c), pp. 77, 79), the 
preacher quotes the text: Celestis medicus ut cognouit quod ope sua 
prius creati postmodo uariis languoribus peccatorum uexarentur. 

Scripto uisitans eos . hortatur eos ad medicinam confessionis f and 
exhorts his flock, biseche we ]?anne j?e sowle leche pat is pe prest 
. . . pat he us wissie to wi6-tien of alle flesliche lustes £>e deried 
ure sowle . Since saintly relics, the adoration of the Cross, and 
God, all function as the physician of the body and soul, it is 
possible, depending on the circumstances of delivery, that as the 
preacher intoned the relevant line, he might draw attention to a 
relic or the Cross or a representation of Christ or God. But within 
its context as the rhyming line to 305: 

to pe silde hem ne cunnen ich hem wille tache 

[l ] ch can ben aider 3 ief isal lichame 7 sowle lache 

"I will instruct those who do not know how to shield themselves 
[against the tortures of Hell], I can be both, if I must, the 
physician of the body and soul", 306 is probably best interpreted 
as a reference to the priest's power to save by instruction. 

After the figure of ethopoeia , at the beginning of the Conduct, 
the author overtly identifies himself with his listeners by using 
the personal pronoun we. He then refers to the individual, indicat¬ 
ing each man's responsibility for himself and his own salvation. 

From that point the alternation of we and the individual person forms 
the general pattern of address. Apart from the personal intrusion in 
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305-6, the author uses the first person in only two passages. At 
line 157: 

Ich wulle nu cumen eft to pe dome pe ich eow ar of sade, 

he indicates that he is returning to the subject of the Last Judge¬ 
ment, and then, within the usual pattern, identifies himself with 
all Mankind who will be present: 

On pe daie 7 on pe dome us helpe crist and rade 
Par we mu 3 en ben sore offerd . . . (158-9). 

In lines 225 ff., he offers to warn his listeners against the tor¬ 
tures of Hell, not from personal experience, which he is thankful 
to have missed, since those in Hell can never emerge, but from 
written authority where it can be read. Hell is only one of the 
stock themes on which he enlarges, and with more confidence than 
the Bodley homilist, who concluded after only a brief account that 
in Hell were alle earmpe swa fela swa nan mon odrum secgan ne maej. 90 


(B) STOCK THEMES 


In his treatment of stock themes, notably the Harrowing of Hell, 
the Last Judgement, and Hell and Heaven, the author demonstrates 
his use of contrast and the conventional catalogue. The Harrowing 
of Hell 91 is mentioned only briefly to indicate the finality of 
Hell: 


and: 


Breed nafre eft crist helle dure for lesen hem of bende 

(182) 


toes drihten helle brae his frend he ut brohte 

Him self he folede dead for hem wel diere he hes bohte 

(185-6) 

to emphasise a unique loving sacrifice, which can be understood 
only with difficulty, since no human being would do it for another. 

When he first mentions the Last Judgement (92 ff.), the author 
successfully emphasises Man’s inadequacy by a series of rhetorical 
questions, starting with we: 

Hwat sulle we seggen oder don far sengles bed ofdradde 

(94) . 


He then progresses to specific sinners: 

Hwat sullen horlinges don fes wichen 7 pe forsworene (103) , 

then to the wastage implied in: 

Wi hwi waren hie bi3iete to hwan waren hie iborene 
Pe sulle ben to deade idemd 7 afremo forlorene (105-6), 

reminiscent of Ieremias , xx, 18, Quare de vulva egressus sum . . . 
The author then indicates the responsibility of each individual for 
his own salvation: 

Elch man sal par biclepien himselfen 7 ec demen 

His 03 en were 7 his fane to witnesse he sal temen (107-08); 
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and he uses oratio recta to good effect to press home the heedless¬ 
ness of the majority: 

Maniman sei6 hwo reche pine £e sal habben ende 
Ne bidde ich no bet bie ich alesed a domesdai of bende 

(135-6). 

These stock themes, however, are so interwoven that Hell brings 
to mind the Harrowing of Hell. Christ*s selfless action there leads 
on to His judicial role at the second mention of the Last Judgement 
and to the account of the Second Fall. This Fall is responsible for 
the sin and misery of Mankind, who yet can obtain God's mercy and 
forgiveness, those positive benefits and merits, which are neither 
offered by nor obtained from the King of Hell. 

The accounts of Hell (233-302) and Heaven (355-96) form part of 

9 2 

a large body of vision literature in Latin and English. E.J. Becker 
pointed out that some of the most important patristic doctrines on 
the after-life circulated in England by way of Bede’s eighth-century 
Latin prose account. The vision of the Northumbrian Drythelm, who 
died and came back to life, 93 of souls tossed about from side to 
side, as if by the fury of the tempest, bears comparison with the 
Conduct , where the inhabitants of Hell walked (OE weal can "roll, 
toss") weri up 7 dun se water do6 mid winde (244). The detailed 
catalogue in the Conduct includes the stock ingredients of alter¬ 
nating heat and cold (236), smoke and darkness except for the dark 
flame (281-2), and the bath of bubbling pitch and the bed of hot 
coals (222). Hell is a state of tremendous activity, a place of 
timeless movement, ceaseless wandering and everlasting torment. 

The mental anguish of the wretched inhabitants comes from their 
knowledge that the mutability that they suffer is in itself immutable. 
Their physical suffering arises from the absence of the heavenly 
elements, the sun, moon and stars (279), which are the natural sources 
of heat and light and cause earthly mutability; and from the indigen¬ 
ous population of monstrous beings and slimy creatures, who mete out 
the punishment that the sinners have earned. For example, those who 
sinned with their eyes shall look on foul devils and horrible creatures 
(285-6). Those who dealt the sting of treachery and felt the sting 
of envy and arrogance shall feel the gnawing of vipers, snakes, newts 
and frogs (277-8). Those who gave food grudgingly shall have two 
evil companions, Hunger and Thirst (233-4). Their fellow-inhabitants 
will be the faith-breakers, warmongers, robbers, whoremongers and 
drunkards, liars, unjust judges, unscrupulous reeves, adulterers, 
gluttons, and all those who were the Devil's instruments in this 
world (245-74), and, the most horrible of sights, Satan and Beelzebub 
(287-8), These miseries, however, are only a selection, for (289-90) 
the author believes that it is impossible for the human mind to com¬ 
prehend, and for the human tongue to relate, the varieties and magni¬ 
tude of the suffering of those whom no prayers nor alms can ever 
release from Hell (300-01). 

The way along the narrow path of God's commandment, which breasts 
the high hill (349 ff.), leads to a Heaven spiritually conceived. In 
Be Domes Daege (n, 85, p. 16, lines 252-66) , Heaven is characterized 
by its lack of the human misery caused by the weather of this world. 

In the Conduct, Heaven is notable for its absence of pleasurable 
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worldly goods, bread and wine, fine furs and any kind of earthly 
raiment (363, 365-7). Whereas in Lambeth Homily XIV (Morris, n. 13 
(a), pp. 143, 145), the contrast between the positive and negative 
joys of Heaven are thickly clustered, e.g. hele; widuten unhele . 
reste? wi&uten swinge . blissej widuten sarinesse . Jvjede? wi6uten 
elde , they are placed more selectively in the Conduct, e.g.: 

Par is wele a buten wane 7 reste a buten swunche (373) 

£e mu 3 en 7 nelled ]?ider curae hit hem mei of£>unche. (374) 

Par is 3ieu6 abuten elde 7 hale abuten unhalde (377) 

Nis ]?ar sare 3 e ne sor non ne nafre unisalbe. (378). 

In direct contrast to Hell, Heaven is a state of eternal rest. 

In place of the wailing of Satan's kingdom, there is angelic song. 
Instead of ceaseless wandering, there is the security of a dwelling 
appropriate to one's merits but sufficient for one's needs. Heaven 
is a state of total withdrawal of want and wanting. The sight of 
God, the true sun, who creates eternal light is sufficient for those 
who dwell round Him (cf. Apocalypsis , xxi, 23). But the author of 
the Conduct considers no one able to express truly the joy of those 
who rest in God's eternal bliss (395-6). He hopes in his final four- 
line prayer that he and his listeners may be brought to that joy when 
God, the Eternal Ruler, frees their souls from lichamliche bende , and 
concludes: 

[c]rist 3 ieue us laden her swilch lif 7 habben her swilch 
ende; 

W at we moten }?ider cumen £ane we henne wende. (399-400) . 

AMEN. 

This stock material is often expressed in the alliterative 
phrases which characterize earlier vernacular literature. The 
phrases in the Conduct were first noticed by George Hickes (n. 6, p. 
196) who, in discussing alliteration in post-Conquest poetry down to 
Cowley, quoted D 232-36, 373-76, as his first illustration. The 
alliterative phrases in the Conduct (of which I am making a separate 
study) are functional in that they form half lines, create rhythms 
and reinforce rhythmic and sense stress. They fall naturally into 
the same syntactic frames as those of OE poetry; and although 
omissions and substitutions occur in some texts of the sermon, these 
syntactic frames remained unchanged throughout the hundred odd years 
during which the texts of the Conduct were copied. Some of the 
alliterative phrases, e.g. sod sunne (370), bohte us mid his blode 
(190) are grounded in the Liturgy, and many must have been as familiar 
to the author's audience as the proverbs which are his autoritees . 

Thus the Conduct, while existing as part of the mainstream of the 
transmission of basic religious doctrines in the penitential tradition, 
also formed a channel whereby much of the phraseology of OE alliter¬ 
ative verse and rhythmical prose, fully blended with a foreign metre, 
remained current in later English literature. 94 

(C) REFERENCES TO CONTEMPORARY ABUSES 

In the OE penitential poems attention is drawn to the hardships 
suffered by the speaker. In the Conduct of Life, the author refers 
to the uncertainties, fears and trials of this life suffered by both 
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clergy and laity, and which his listeners can alleviate for them¬ 
selves by heeding his exhortations. Probably the author and some of 
his audience lived through the anarchy of Stephen's reign, although 
the country was peaceful from 1148 to 1153. 95 The religious revival 
during the Anarchy is demonstrated by the establishment and endowment 
of monastic foundations; 96 and the twelfth-century system of frater¬ 
nities between monks and lay men and women, when the monasteries 
stood high in public esteem, ensured extensive gifts from the laity. 97 

Lady Stenton (n. 96, pp. 18, 37-8) noted the contrast emphasized 
by Walter Map between the comparative stability of Henry I's court 
and the uncertainties of the court of Henry II caused by political 
distractions. In 1156-7 Henry II subjugated his brother in France. 

In 1157 he warred against the Welsh and, in 1159, against the Count 
of Toulouse. In particular, Henry's suppression of his sons' revolt 
in 1173-4 was preceded by heavy expenditure and the extensive build¬ 
ing of castles in all districts. 98 The subsequent taxation in 1185 
was collected by the military orders; and the Saladin tithe of 1188, 
which was extracted from both clergy and laity, demanded one-tenth 
of the alms of those who died in the ten years following 24 June, 
1184. 99 Famine and pestilence increased the burden of daily living. 100 

The author makes direct reference to two specific standing 
grievances. The line 

For ne mai hit us binime no king ne no syrreue (50) 

reflects on the unjust seizure of worldly goods by the King and his 
sheriff. As W.A. Morris 101 has observed, the reeve, the King's agent 
and a symbol of earthly power, is also specifically mentioned in 
tenth- and eleventh-century prose homilies as an important public 
functionary, unscrupulous and extortionate, whose iniquities and 
severities are roundly condemned by the preacher. In 1170 the Inquest 
of Sheriffs, which investigated complaints against them, led to the 
removal of most of them from office during the fiscal year. In the 
same century William of Newburgh stigmatized the sheriffs for sparing 
neither clergy nor laity, and for retaining bands of armed men who 
perpetrated enormities. 

The caution recommended in: 

Swines brade is wel swete swo is of wilde diere. 

Ac al to diere he hit abui6 be ^ief6 bar fore his swiere 

(145-6) 

had special significance for a twelfth-century audience. The strict 
laws of the King's Forest, within whose boundaries whole villages 
were included, protected wild boar as well as venison, and the 
forests, the forest laws and the behaviour of the forest officials 
were a constant source of trouble. The relief given in the Forest 
Charter, which was issued in 1217, after the succession of Henry III, 
that "in future no one shall lose life or limb for our venison", 

(n. 96, pp. 102, 104, 110, 113), indicates that this proverbial 
couplet had a bitter origin. 

Although the forest situation improved, other hardships such as 
plague and famine (n. 100, p. 17), the Civil War of 1215 and the 
Barons' revolt in 1258, continued during the transmission of the 
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texts of the Conduct . The new powers of collecting taxes, which the 
sheriffs acquired in the early thirteenth century, the establishment 
of the Sherriff’s Peace, and their practice in the late thirteenth 
century of wrongfully imprisoning persons for purposes of financial 
extortion, 102 ensured that much of the content of the Conduct of 
Life remained topical over a long period of time. For this reason, 
the references to various forms of abuse do not provide reliable 
evidence for a precise dating of the original composition. 


2. Relationships with Anglo-Norman Literature 

It is of some importance that the Conduct includes striking resem¬ 
blances to a late twelfth-century Anglo-Norman verse Sermon, in 
laisses of alexandrines, for which we have an attribution of author¬ 
ship. Arvid Gabrielson, 103 who edited the work, subsequently made 
a separate study of the relationship between the Sermon and 
vernacular and AN literature, 104 He demonstrated that the Sermon 
showed affinities with the OE and early ME prose homilies; but that 
its content was also paralleled in three AN works, extant in mid¬ 
twelfth to early thirteenth-century manuscripts of English provenance. 
These are the Grant Mai fist Adam, the De conflictu corporis et 
animae , and St Alexis, which, according to Professor Legge, 105 was 
probably written in England by a Norman, in the second decade of the 
twelfth century, when an altar or chapel to St Alexis was consecrated 
at the Benedictine Abbey of St Albans. H.K. Stone 106 also observed 
resemblances between the Sermon and the much shorter Continental 
French Vers, composed in the same metre as the Sermon between about 
1182 and 1185, by Thibaud Montmorency, Lord of Marly, who became a 
monk at the Cistercian Abbey of Val-Notre Dame in 1182. Stone (pp. 
69-76) noted that the authors of the Vers and the Sermon used common 
sources, and he concluded that Thibaud did not directly borrow from 
the Sermon, but had recollections of it as of other works. As 
Professor Legge (n. 105, p. 138) pointed out, Thibaud probably had 
access to the AN courts through his mother, who was a natural 
daughter of Henry I. 

The parallels between the AN Sermon and the Conduct of Life 
were conveniently incorporated into Hall's notes (n. 1, ii, pp. 329- 
54) to L and T. Of special interest is the parallel between: Par 
me sal ure werkes weigen bifore }?an heuen kinge (63) and the Sermonz 
E les biens e les mals tuz nus serrunt pesez (443a), since the weigh¬ 
ing of works at the Last Judgement, based on Augustinian tradition, 
is rare in vernacular literature, though it is depicted as part of a 
wall painting executed about 1200 at Chaldon, Surrey. 107 The general 
conclusion, however, (Gabrielson, n. 104, p. 309, Legge, n. 54, 
Cloisters , p. 34) about the relationship between the Sermon and the 
Conduct is that both authors reproduced ideas which everyone shared 
towards the end of the twelfth century. The similarities observed 
in their respective compositions demonstrate the closeness between 
the vernacular and the AN literatures, both written on English soil. 

The Sermon is extant in four manuscripts, all of English pro¬ 
venance (n. 103, p. XLVIII): (1) Paris BN fr. 19525, which preserves 

666 lines and derives from the same exemplar as (2) BL MS Egerton 
2710 (659 lines), where the work is entitled Sermun del secle, and 
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which belonged to the Priory of the BVM, a House of Benedictine 
Nuns at Kings Mead, Derby (n. 3, Ker, Medieval Libraries , p. 57). 

(3) The Western MS Digby 86 (264 lines), where the work is headed 
Ci comence le romaunz de temtacioun de secle and which was probably 
the private compilation of a layman. 108 (4) BL MS Harley 4388, the 
oldest manuscript of the early thirteenth century. This has 1923 
lines plus the Explicit, though the work is given no title. This 
manuscript alone preserves two specific lines (to which I shall 
return) and, after the Explicit , the name "Guischart de beauliu", 
who is regarded as the author of the original late twelfth-century 
composition. 

The authorship was, for some time, a confused issue, and 
Professor Legge (n. 54, Cloisters , pp. 31-2) has discussed the prior 
attribution of the Sermon to the Continental French Guischard of 
Beaujeu, who died at the Benedictine Abbey of Cluny in 1137. 
Gabrielson 109 appeared to accept the Abbe de la Rue's identification 
of the author as Guischart of the Benedictine Priory of Beaulieu in 
Bedfordshire, a cell of St Albans, Hertfordshire; but three years 
later (n. 104, p. 312) Gabrielson thought that Guischart may have 
belonged to Beaulieu in Hampshire, if "a settlement with that name" 
[not as Legge (n. 54, p. 32) suggested that he meant "some earlier 
religious House" ] existed there before the foundation of the 
Cistercian monastery in 1204. Gabrielson also suggested that, in 
this case, the author of the Sermon lived not far from the neighbour¬ 
hood (near the Hampshire Avon and Stour) in which the author of the 
Conduct must have lived. Hall (n. 1, ii, p. 329) subsequently 
adopted this view, which was repeated by Reichl (n. 57, loc.cit.) 
in 1973. Professor Legge, however, (n. 54, p. 32) pointed out that 
since the Sermon is of late twelfth-century origin and since (in 
line 1312 preserved only in the Harley manuscript) the author states 
that he is a follower of the Rule of St Benedict, he could not have 
belonged to the Cistercian foundation at Beaulieu in Hampshire, whose 
buildings were dedicated only in 1246. Guischart must therefore 
have taken his name from the Benedictine Priory of Beaulieu (later 
Beadlow) in Bedfordshire, which was founded between 1140 and 1146. 110 

Line 1519, which is preserved only in the Harley manuscript of 
the Sermon , reads: Par la fei ke io dei a dame dionise . Professor 
Legge (n. 54, Cloisters, p. 33) conjectured "dame dionise" to be a 
Lady Dionysia, who with her husband Walter Hacon owned lands in 
Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire in 1198, and was a neighbour both of 
St Albans and of its cell Beaulieu. Since (n. 54, p. 122) AN works 
were written for the laity by Regulars, Professor Legge's later view 
(n. 105, Background , pp. 134-5) would seem to be acceptable. She 
suggested that the Sermon , "perhaps the most sombre text written in 
Anglo-Norman", was addressed by a monk at Beaulieu, Bedfordshire, 
to a great lady in the neighbourhood, Dionysia Hacon, who was bed¬ 
ridden for some years shortly before 1200. In that case, the author 
of the Sermon may still have lived not far from the author of the 
Conduct of Life, which is a South-East Midland composition (see II. 

3. above). 

I am not convinced, however, that Guischart de Beauliu was the 
author of the late twelfth-century Sermon . Professor Dobson, 111 in 
discussing the difficulties of distinguishing between authors and 
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scribes, pointed out (p. 327) the rashness of an author who gave his 
name in a rubric, which could be separated from the text or in which 
a substitution could be made during the course of transmission; and 
he noted (p. 329) that an author usually embodied his name in a 
prayer or worked it into the text. This I have found usual in early 
AN texts; 112 but the hazards of this practice can be demonstrated 
from the final prayer in the Continental French Le Lucidaire . In BN 
MS 1807, f. 207 d, the writer beseeches Christ: 

Qu'il ait merci de Gillebert 
Et en son regne le herbert 
Cil qui a Quambroi fu norri 
Et a Belboec fu convertiz. 

But there is a neat two-line substitution for these four lines in MS 
Barrois no. 171 of the work: 

Que merci ait dou prestre Huon 
De son pere, signor Odon. 113 

Yet, even here, as H.E. Allen 114 observed, Gillebert may also be a 
scribe rather than (as Meyer, n. 113, 73, thought) the author; and 
the connection with Cambrai, in the first passage quoted, led the 
authors of two dissertations to attempt to show the Picard origin 
of the work, though Meyer (n. 113, 74) thought Gillebert was of 
Norman origin. 

MS Harley 4388, which preserves the name "Guischart de beauliu", 
includes four texts: (1) The French verse translation of the Proverbs 
of Solomon, which Sanson de Nantuil, the private chaplain of Alice de 
Condet of the Castle of Thorngate, Lincoln, translated for her son 
Roger (n. 105, pp. 36-42). (2) The Sermon. (3) The Chastoiement d'un 

Pere a son fils , a metrical French version of Peter of Alphonse's 
Disciplina Clericalis . (4) Elie de Winchester's late twelfth-century 

French translation of Cato's Distichs. 11 5 The Sermon covers ff. 87 r 
to 99 v , leaving eleven lines of the first column blank. It is 
followed at the beginning of the second column by item (3) in the 
same hand. Sanson de Nantuil's name in item (1) is embodied in the 
Prologue (the end of the text is missing). Elie de Winchester gives 
his name in the Prologue and conclusion of his work (item 4). 116 

The Sermon, however, ends: 

Vus salt e beneie de ci en auant 
AMEN. 

Ici fine le sermun. Guischart d e beauliu. 

It seems to me a matter for reconsideration as to whether (1) 
the scribe who wrote out the Sermon and the following item, faith¬ 
fully preserved in his early thirteenth-century copy the name of the 
author, as it stood at the end of the original composition, and the 
line mentioning "dame dionise"; or whether (2) the early thirteenth- 
century scribe added, after AMEN., Ici fine le sermun ., and his 
own name, the spelling of which is supported by thirteenth-century 
place-name evidence; 1 7 and preserved the reference to "dame dionise" 
because he was copying an authoritative exemplar in the same area as 
the original composition. Perhaps it is not mere chance that the 
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three short versions of the Sermon, which omit the references to the 
Benedictine Order (1312), "dame dionise" (1519) and the name 
"Guischart de beauliu", are all of Western provenance. 

We may, meantime, take the view that the Original of the Sermon 
was composed not far from where the earliest extant copy in MS Harley 
4388 was written out by Guischart de Beauliu, in Bedfordshire or in 
Hertfordshire. The Harley manuscript was in the possession of James 
Ravenscroft of Hertfordshire in the seventeenth century, 118 though 
its previous whereabouts are not known. But, even if "dame dionise" 
can be clearly identified, we cannot confidently assign the original 
text of the Sermon to the Priory of Beaulieu or to the Abbey of St 
Albans. 

The provenance of the Sermon is particularly relevant to the 
authorship of the Conduct of Life and to the relationship between 
these two texts. For Gabrielson (n. 104, p. 312) thought that, 
since both texts have in common short sentences deriving from a 
stock of examples from different sources, some of them older than 
either the Sermon or the Conduct, the authors of both had access to 
the same Latin sources and were generally influenced by the same 
instruction and religious training. 119 


V. THE TITLE 

The seven copies of the work have been given numerous titles in 
manuscript and printed catalogues from the fourteenth century, and 
in critical works, editions and standard bibliographies, from the 
later seventeenth century, onwards. Only the late thirteenth-century 
rubricated title of J (f. 169 r ), Tractatus quidam in anglico has 
manuscript authority. 

The early entitlement of the various texts depended on the 
recognition of their form. For example, D was easily identifiable 
as "Rithmus Anglice" for the fourteenth-century Catalogue of books 
at Christchurch, Canterbury (n. 3, James, p. 92, no. 954). But, 
although the manuscript including L, which is written out as prose, 
had been listed in six previous catalogues, Archbishop Sancroft was 
the first to recognize L as "a Saxon poem" in his late seventeenth- 
century Catalogue of Manuscripts at Lambeth Palace, Bodl MS Tanner 
270, f. 18 r , no. 163 (Hill, n. 5 (4), "Fragments", 272). It is, 
however, clear from his listing of L, in his Table of Contents on 
fly-leaf 3 V of MS Lambeth 487, as "A Saxon poem, or Rhythmi on . . .", 
that he did not understand the subject-matter. Other cataloguers of 
the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries were also concerned with the 
form and language of the Conduct . For example, in Cambridge, Trinity 
College MS B 14 52, T is entitled "Rithmus anglicus" in a fifteenth- 
century hand on f. l v , and, on fly-leaf 2 V , "Rithmus Anglicus" in 
the hand of the compiler of the 1667 Catalogue of Trinity books, 
Cambridge, Trinity College Add Ms a 101. 

From the seventeenth century interest was also shown in the 
nature and content of the work. It was identified as "Moral rhymes 
in couplets", 120 "An English Religious Poem", 121 and recognized as 
dealing with the conditions and duties of Man, e.g., "poema . . . de 
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vitae humanae conditionibus & statibus diversis" (Walker, n. 40, 
loc.cit.), "TRACTATUS SAXONICUS de OFFICIO HOMINIS", 122 M a moral 
poem upon old age" (Tyrwhitt, n. 76, loc.cit.) and as treating of 
universal themes, e.g. . . . de Deo, de Die Judicii, de Inferis, 

&c . . . (Wanley, n. 7, p. 268, no. 185). 

F.J. Furnivall (n. 12), who was the first to publish a complete 
text in 1862, assigned the title "Moral Ode", which he thought (p. 

IV) was less interesting than the work itself. Although Furnivall 
gave no reason for his choice, he may have been influenced by Thomas 
Warton's description of the work as a "religious or moral Ode" (n. 8, 
p. 7). Morris, in publishing L (n. 13 (a)) re-entitled the work 
"Poema Morale". In publishing J and T in 1872 and 1873 (n. 13 (b), 

(c)), Morris reverted to "Moral Ode", as did W.W. Skeat 123 in 1892. 
But J. Zupitza's adoption of the title "Poema Morale", in editing D 
in 1878 (n. 14), ensured its vogue in Germany, and Lewin (n. 15) 
retained it for the first critical edition of the six known texts in 
1881. G.E. MacLean, 124 who in 1893 published a selection from 
Zupitza's 1882 edition of e (n. 1 (2)), took over the title "Poema 
Morale", and so ensured the acceptance of this title by English 
readers; and Miss Paues (n. 16) retained it for her printing of M 
in 1907. Marcus (n. 17) published the first and only critical 
edition based on the seven known texts under the title "Poema Morale", 
although (p. 1) he did not think that it characterized the content. 

Apart from Marcus's valid objection to "Poema Morale", this 
title has caused some confusion with a late twelfth-century Poeme 
moral, almost four thousand lines long, which originated in the 
diocese of Liege (n. 115, Bossuat, nos. 3555, 3554). Walberg's 
"Remarques sur le texte de la seconde partie du Poeme moral", 
published in 1925, was erroneously included as an article relating 
to the Middle English "Poema Morale" by J.E. Wells, 125 and his 
error has been repeated in a standard bibliography as recently as 

1974.126 

It is clear from my discussion so far that, although the text 
may be described as "moral", it is neither an "Ode" nor a Poema. It 
is an English verse-sermon, in the vernacular homiletic tradition, 
in which the author shows his concern for his listeners. He advises 
them with sincere conviction and "a large wisdom that is the fruit 
of earnest contemplation" (n. 44, Wells, Manual, p. 386) about the 
rules of virtuous living; and he instructs them how to protect them¬ 
selves from sin, and ultimately from Hell, by alms, fasting and 
prayers (339). Everything that is read or sung before God's altar 
rests on two loves, the keeping of the Old and New Law (311-14). 

But, as in Matthaeus , xxii, 36-8, Magister, quod est mandatum magnum 
in lege? Ait illi Iesus: Diliges Dominum Deum tuum ex toto corde 
tuo, et in tota anima tua, et in tota mente tua. Hoc est maximum, et 
primum mandatum, so the author of the Conduct first enjoins, Luue we 
god mid ure herte 7 mid al ure mihte (309). Although he adds the 
second commandment from the New Law, 7 ure emcristen alse us self 
swo us tached drihte (310), love of God must precede the will to 
carry out God's teaching. He urges Mid almihtin godes luue ute we 
us biwerien [w]i6 Jesses wreches woreldes luue (337-8), and empha¬ 
sises that God one sal ben ache lif (364). 
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During the past twenty years, at least three well-known early 
English works have been re-entitled for various reasons. 127 The 
difficulty in the case of the text under discussion does not lie in 
reluctance to discard an unsuitable Latin title, but in finding a 
short title which gives as much information as possible about the 
content, nature, form and language or date of the work. A modern 
English title which covers all the extant texts is to be preferred 
rather than a short quotation selected from one of them. The title 
Middle English Verse-Sermon indicates the language and approximate 
date, and the form and nature of the work, but it reveals nothing of 
the content. Bearing in mind the couplet: 

Materiam titulo, causam, fructum retinemus 

Hec tria, si titulus bene ponitur, invenimus 128 

I have chosen Conduct of Life . This title seems to me to embrace 
the author's concern with Man in this life and with the universal 
theme of the after-life; for he advises his listeners how to conduct 
their lives and instructs them as to where their lives will conduct 
them. 


I hope that the title Conduct of Life will be generally adopted, 
and that those who wish to know more about the nature, form and 
language of the work, will recall with the readers of the Ancrene 
Wisse that Redunge is god bone, 123 


CONCLUSION 

It is clear from the preceding sections that the original composition 
of the Conduct of Life cannot be precisely dated and localized; but 
I have implied in my discussion of lichame and sowle lache (IV. 1. 
above, and see the material relating to n. 97) the kind of circum¬ 
stances in which such a sermon might be preached. The content 
indicates that it was intended for a mixed lay audience of some 
substance and of simple faith; and the two earliest extant copies 
T and L are included with vernacular prose homilies. 

After the first quarter of the thirteenth century, the popular¬ 
ity of the Conduct was probably reinforced by the Franciscan method 
of preaching in verse; and, judging from the contents of the 
thirteenth-century manuscripts with which the other five copies 
became associated, the Conduct was widely disseminated and reached 
different kinds of audiences. Texts e and E form part of a com¬ 
posite manuscript, along with Guillaume le Clerc's metrical 
Bestiaire 30 the Apocryphal French prose Gospel of Nicodemus and 
Invention of the Cross, and other miscellaneous items, suitable for 
a House of Regular "beles soers". D is also preserved in a composite 
manuscript, consisting originally of separate booklets of twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century liturgical, theological and medical works, 
and Latin and French satirical verse, and brought together by the 
early fourteenth century. J is an item in a miscellany, copied by 
one scribe, who included debate poems in AN and English, the 
Franciscan lyrical Love Rune and the Proverbs of Alfred, M was 
chosen as the last item for a selectively compiled manuscript with 
e.g. Bishop Grosseteste’s Chasteau d'Amour, a French and Latin 
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Apocalypse t and Antiphons to the BVM set to music. 

It cannot be determined whether the author of the Conduct wished 
to remain anonymous; or whether he was so well-known in his time 
that it was thought that he would never be forgotten. For he per¬ 
petuates, in familiar language in a new verse-form, the deep-rooted 
English masculine ideal of the comitatus , by exhorting his listeners 
to place their love for their Lord above earthly treasures and the 
claims of kinship. This placing of love, this conduct of life, has 
remained the austere ideal, towards which each strives, in every 
religious Christian Order. 



NOTES 


This study is dedicated to C.L. Wrenn, one-time Rawlinson and Bosworth Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford, ob. 1969. Some material included 
here was collected during my tenure of a Leverhulme Research Fellowship for 
Vacation use, July, 1975-September, 1976, and I have pleasure in thanking the 
Leverhulme Trust for financial assistance and encouragement. 


Available in R. Morris, n. 13 (c) below; R. Morris and W.W. Skeat, 

Specimens of Early English, pt. i (Oxford, 1882, 2nd ed., rev. A.L. Mayhew 
and W.W. Skeat, 1885, impression of 1935), pp. 195-221; J. Hall, Selections 
from Early Middle English 1130-1250 (Oxford, 1920), pt. i, pp. 31-53. Pt. 
ii includes notes to the text. For printings of complete texts of the 
other six copies, see (1) L: Hall, above, i, pp. 30-46 (parallel text); 
Morris, n. 13 (a); F. Kluge, Mittelenglisches Lesebuch (Halle, 1904), pp. 
57-61. (2) e: J. Zupitza, Alt-und mittelenglisches Ubungsbuch (Vienna, 

1882), pp. 51-61, with J. Schipper (1897), pp. 77-87, (1904), pp. 81-91, 
(1912), pp. 86-96. (3) E: Morris, n. 13 (a), OE Homilies, 1st series, 

pp. 288-95 (lines 1-272), 175-83 (lines 273-398); Furnivall, n. 12. (4) D: 

Zupitza, n. 14. (5) J: Morris and Skeat, above, pp. 194-220 (parallel 

text); Morris, n. 13 (b). (6) M: Paues, n. 16. Editions of complete texts 
and selections are listed in the facsimile edition of the seven texts which 
I am preparing. 

"The Provenance of the Lambeth Homilies with a New Collation", Leeds 
Studies in English, 4 (1935), 24. 


One and a half lines of the Conduct (= T 17-18a) are written in a hand of 
the 12th-13th century on f. 106 v of BL MS Royal 7 c IV (see N.R. Ker, 
Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo-Saxon, (Oxford, 1957), no. 256, 
pp. 323-4). This MS is no. 246 in the early 14th-century catalogue of 
Eastry’s books at Christ Church, Canterbury (printed in M.R. James, The 
Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover (C.U.P., 1903), p. 45). Line la 
agrees with the reading of TLeEDJ; line 2a agrees most closely with TD, 
though JM also have the present tense "may". One couplet (= T 145-6), 
agreeing closely with L, is written in the lower margin of f. 93 r , which 
contains the Proverbs of Alfred in a different hand, in Maidstone Museum 
MS A 13 (quoted in 0. Arngart, The Proverbs of Alfred, ii (Lund, 1955), 
p. 26). Dr Ker ( Medieval Libraries of Great Britain. Royal Historical 
Society. Guides and Handbooks. No. 3 (London, 2nd ed., 1964), p. 135) 
rejected the Maidstone MS as belonging to St Andrew's, Northampton. He 
has since informed me (letter of 22 October, 1972) that it belonged to the 
Master of a Hospital in Northampton, and has connections with that town, 
though it did not originate there. 


On the dating of the texts see Hill, "Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum MS. 
McClean 123", Notes and Queries, 210 (1965), 88 and n. 6. 


See on (1): "Trinity College, Cambridge MS. B. 14. 52, and William Patten", 
Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 4 (1966), 192 ff.; 
on (2) and (4): "Early English Fragments and MSS Lambeth Palace Library 
487, Bodleian Library Digby 4", Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society, 14 (1972), 269 ff.; on (3): "Notes on the Egerton e Text 
of the Poema Morale ", Neophilologus, 50 (1966), 352. My separate description 
of the Egerton MS is in preparation; on (5): "Oxford, Jesus College MS. 29: 
Addenda on Donation, Acquisition, Dating and Relevance of the "Broaken 
Leafe" note to The Owl and the Nightingale", N&Q, 220 (1975), 98 ff. and 
fn. 1; on (6): n. 4, above, 87 ff., and N&Q, 217 (1972), 45 ff. 
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Linguarum Veterum Septentrionalium Thesaurus Graimatico-Criticus et 
Archaeologicus (Oxford, 1705), I, p. 222. On Thwaites, see Hill, n. 5 (2) 
above, "Fragments”, 277 and n. 39. 

Antiguae Literaturae Septentrionalis Liber Alter, seu H . Wanleii Librorum 
Vett. Septentrionalium, qui in Angliae Bibliothecis extant . . , Catalogus 
Historico-Criticus [etc.] (Oxford, 1705), p. 268, no. 185. 

The History of English Poetry , I (London, 1774), p. 7, note f. 

List of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum 1836-1840, 

(London, 1843), p. 43. 

"Version Anglo-Normande en vers de 1'Apocalypse", Romania, 25 (1896), 180- 
81. 

In the file of notes relating to MS McClean 123, in the Library, Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 

Early English Poems and Lives of the Saints (Berlin, 1862), pp. 22-34. 

(a) L in Old English Homilies, 1st series, EETS, OS 29, 34 (1867-8), pp. 
159-175. (b) J in An Old English Miscellany, EETS, OS 49 (1872, repr. 1927), 

pp. 58-71. (c) T in Old English Homilies of the Twelfth Century, 2nd 

series, EETS, OS 53 (1873), pp. 220-232. 

"Zum Poema Morale", Anglia, 1 (1878), 6-32. 

Das Mittelenglische Poema Morale (Halle, 1881). 

"A Newly Discovered Manuscript of the Poema Morale", Anglia, 30 (1907), 
227-237. 

Das Fruhmittelenglische "Poema Morale", Palaestra, 194 (Leipzig, 1934). 

W. Van der Gaaf, "Notes on English Orthography (ie and ea)", Neophilologus , 

5 (1920), 138-41. 

E.g., E 56 hit scullen a finden is repeated erroneously in line 58 as it 
scullen a finden, E 329 elles ware is repeated erroneously in line 330 as 
elles hware. Other less simple examples of this scribal practice will be 
given for comparison in my facsimile edition. 

"The Manuscripts of the Poema Morale : Revised Stemma", Anglia, 54 (1930), 

269 ff. 

Alt-und mittelenglische Anthologie (Berlin, 1954, repr. 1955), no. 68, pp. 
173 ff., 3rd ed. revised and greatly enlarged as Medieval English . An Old 
and Middle English Anthology (Berlin W., 1958), pp. 209, ff. (based, with 
modification and excluding J and M, on Marcus, n. 17). 


In particular, E.T. Donaldson, "The Psychology of Editors of Middle English 
Texts", English Studies Today, 4th series, ed. I. Cellini and G. Melchiori, 
(Rome, 1966), 45-62, esp. 50-52; and note the reference to Professor Kane’s 
view that difficult contexts probably suggested the same solution to differ¬ 
ent scribes. For a brief sensible discussion of textual criticism, see 
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H.J. Chaytor, From Script to Print, (Cambridge, 1945? repr. 1950), pp. 148- 
52. 


"The Date and Composition of Ancrene Wisse", Proceedings of the British 
Academy, 52 (1966), 196 and n. 3, 197, 199. 

"The Editing of Middle English Texts", English Studies Today, 1st series, 
ed. C.L. Wrenn and G. Bullough, (O.U.P., 1951), 74-84. 

"The Literary Work of a Benedictine Monk at Leominster in the Thirteenth 
Century", The Bodleian Quarterly Record, 4 (1923-5), 168-70. 

The English Text of the Ancrene Riwle, EETS, OS 267 (1972), Introduction, 
esp. pp. xcv-cxvi, cxxvi-cxxviii, cxl-cxliii, clxiv-clxv. 

"The Medieval Reader and Textual Criticism", Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, 26 (1941-2) 49-56, esp. 49, 51, 55. 

"The Scr.ibal Tradition of the Lambeth Homilies", Review of English Studies, 
NS 2 (1951), 112. 

G. Schleich, "Die sprichtworter Hendyng und Die Prouerbis of Wysdom", 
Anglia, 51 (1927), 252, line 7. 

Morris (n. 13 (b), Miscellany), pp. 158, 159 (parallel texts), lines 45-6. 

The corresponding passages read: D 673-700, blisce 677, 679, 692, merg^pe 
673, 685, 695, 697; J 347-62, blisse 350, 356, murehpe 347, 349, 353, 
360-1; M 311-24, blisse 311. 318, 320, 324, murc£>e 315. M (like eE) omits 
the noun in 317, omits lines 369-70 and has line-variation (see Appendix 1, 
(6), 1., 2 (c).). These readings suggest that "bliss" is preferred in the 
Eastern texts TM and "mirth" in the Western versions. There is no system¬ 
atic substitution to create alliterative phrases. In M 315 the final words 
of each half line murcfce - more alliterate, but the alliterative phrase 
murhde mest in e 349 is spoilt in M 311 blissene mest . The archaic gen. 
pi. form blissene does not necessarily indicate retention of the original 
reading here, see II. LANGUAGE below. 

G. C. Brooke, English Coins from the seventh century to the present day, 
(London, 3rd ed., 1950), p. 110. 

H. A. Grueber, Handbook of the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland in the 
British Museum, (London, 1899; with revisions, 1970), p. ix. 


C. Clark, The Peterborough Chronicle 1070-1154, (Oxford, 2nd ed., 1970), 
pp. 14-15, referring to William Rufus's distribution of marks to every 
monastery (and pounds to every shire) for his father's soul. 

n. 1, ii, p. 336. I owe the Biblical reference to Mr R.L. Thomson. Hall 
alternatively suggested that T £es wichen may be a deliberate variation 
of the other readings. If so, the writer responsible may have had in mind 
Apocalypsis, xxi, 8, . . . et fornicatoribus, et veneficis, . . . Hall, 
pp. 329-54, gives some textual variants and suggests some likely original 
readings on the grounds of metre, sense, well-attested formulas and 
imitation of French constructions. 


On the study of MS punctuation to elucidate the "syntactical preoccupations" 
of ME writers, see N.F. Blake, "The English Language in Medieval Literature", 
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Studia Neophilologica, 48 (1976), 61. The use of rubrication in MSS as 
one method of distinguishing one language from another/ e.g. Latin 
quotations from the English passages in the Lambeth Homilies, will be 
discussed in the facsimile edition. 


Facsimile of MS. Bodley 34, EETS, OS 247 (1960), p. x. 

n. 26, pp. lxv ff. S.R.T.O. d'Ardenne, "On Middle English Textual 
Criticism"/ Etudes Anglaises , 7 (1954), 12 ff. and N.R. Ker (The English 
Text of the Ancrene Riwle. Gonville and Caius MS. 234/120, ed. R.M. 

Wilson, EETS, OS 229 (1954), Introduction, pp. ix-x, xii) indicated the 
value of a study of scribal habit and letter forms for the editorial under¬ 
standing and interpretation of specific textual readings. 


"Towards an Inventory of Middle English Scribes", Neuphiiologische 
Mitteilungen, 75 (1974), 608, n. 1. 


C. Wase, Vita Elfredi Magni Anglorum Regis . Augmented and published by 
O. Walker (Oxford, 1678), p. 98, note a. 


First usages of loan words in rhyming position include: Scandinavian: 
TLeEDJM: T 74 ( MED il (le adj. 1 (c)), T 164 (MED loue n. (3) 2 (a)), T 238 
(OED Miss, sh. 1 2); TeEDJ: T 277 (MED froude n.) . French : TeED: T 322 
(MED bicacchen v. (b)); TeEJM: T 365-6 (MED ermin n. 1? OED Sabeline, sb. 
Obs.); TeEDM: T 341 bene (J grene) , which MED bene adj. derives from AN, 
needs fuller discussion than can be given here. It next appears in the 
works of the "Gawain-poet". In view of the relationship between the 
Conduct and Guischart de Beauliu's Sermon (see IV. 2. below), it is worth 
noting that M.D. Legge, "Some Notes on Anglo-Norman Vocabulary", Studies 
in medieval French presented to Alfred Ewert in honour of his Seventieth 
Birthday (Oxford, 1961), p. 226, conversely points out that trauns "trick". 
Sermon 99a (for edition see n. 103 below), is curious if it represents 
English t rant since trant is first attested in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight [line 1700, traunt]. 

K. Sisam, Studies in the History of Old English Literature (Oxford, 1953; 
repr. with corrected sheets of the 1st ed., 1962), p. 95. 


Handbook of Middle English Grammar: Phonology , transl. and rev. by E.J. 
Crook (The Hague, 1974), pp. XIV-XV. 


Paues (n. 16, 219) on M; J.E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle 
English 1050-1400, with nine supplements to 1951 (U. of Yale Press, 1916), 
p. 386 (excluding LJ); H.C. Wyld, "South-Eastern and South-East Midland 
Dialects in Middle English", Essays and studies by Members of the English 
Association, 6 (1920), 138 (on the Trinity Homilies in the same MS as the 
Conduct, which is in the hand of one of the two scribes who copied the 
Homilies ; see n. 46 below). Hall (n. 1, ii) pp. 327 (TLeE), 313 (DM), 292 
(J); R.A.L. Haworth, "Some Notes on the Dialect and Manuscripts of the 
Poema Morale", Studies in English Literature by the English Seminar of 
Tokyo Imperial University (1934), 22; Middle English Dictionary. Plan and 
Bibliography, ed. H. Kurath and S.M. Kuhn (U. of Michigan Press, 1954), 
pp. 11-12 (excluding M); Jordan (n. 43) pp. 14-15 (T), 11 (L), 6 (eE), 10 
(D) , 8-9 (J) , 10 (M) . 


Professor Samuels's views on the texts (excluding E), which were communicated 
in a letter of 5 January, 1966, remain unchanged and are now quoted by 
permission. My own work was undertaken in the 1950s. 
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Jordan (n. 43, 15) gives the Trinity Homilies a provenance different from 
that of the Conduct. The MS was written by two scribes. The first copied 
the Conduct and the beginning of the Homilies , then alternated with a 
second scribe throughout the Homilies (N.R. Ker, "The Scribes of the 
Trinity Homilies", Medium Aevum, 1 (1932), 139). An analysis, in hand, of 
the work of the two scribes will indicate their spelling habits. An 
additional comparison of their palaeography would be useful. My study of 
the facsimile of T (see n. 1 above) will elucidate that of the first scribe 


t>e Wohunge of Ure Lauerd, EETS, OS 241 (1958; repr. 1970) , pp. liii, xxvi, 
lix-lx, lv, lvii. 

Wilson, n.2, 39, as Meredith Thompson (p. xi) was aware, placed Lanthony 
in Worcestershire, and apparently localized the Lambeth Homilies there. 

n. 26, p. Ixxix, and The Origins of Ancrene Wisse (Oxford, 1976), p. 359. 

P.E. Jones and R. Smith, A Guide to the records of The Corporation of 
London Records Office and the Guildhall Library muniment room (London, 

1951), p. 111. Bancroft partly wrote the accounts for charges for the 
bells and clock at St Andrews in 1587 and the names of the contributors. 

His Rectorship of St Andrews is omitted from the relevant entry in DNB. 

Gratien was baptized at Stoke Newington on 22 August, 1563 (E.J. Sage, 

"St Mary, Stoke Newington, Extracts from the Parish Registers to 1812", 

North London Guardian (1888-9). Mr J.W. Hume, District Librarian, kindly 
checked this for me in November, 1975. On Gratien's death see The Index 
of Wills proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 1584-1604. Index 
Library, 25, IV (London, 1901), under 1603. 

G. Watson, "Dialectal Survivals of Anglo-Saxon Inflection", Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology , 35 (1936), 53, 57, 59. The preservation 
of accentuation in e (see n. 5 (3), 355-7) may relate to continuing scribal 
activity in the South West after the Conquest (on which see P.H. Sawyer, 

"The Place Names of the Doomsday Manuscripts", BJRL, 38 (1955-6), 495). 

The theory that MSS may be identified from the quotation of the opening 
words of their second folios in medieval catalogues, excludes the possibility 
of "leaf for leaf" copies. I suspect the MS Lambeth 487 may be one, and I 
do not think that all MSS can be authoritatively localized on the evidence 
of second folio quotations only. 

Hill, n. 5 (5) above, 103-4 and n. 42, referring to Adam of Ross's Anglo- 
Norman version of "St Paul's Descent to Hell"; and n. 24, where I question 
Adam's authorship. My view that Adam was the scribe indicates that the 
text was circulating in Herefordshire. MS Cotton Vespasian A VII includes, 
with another copy of the AN "Descent" (which lacks the colophon mentioning 
Adam), Ipomedon by the Herefordshire Hue de Rotelande (M.D. Legge, Anglo- 
Norman in the Cloisters (U. of Edinburgh Press, 1950), p. 53). 

Geschichte der englischen Litteratur (Berlin, 1887), I, p. 191. 


"Middle English Dialect Characteristics and Dialect Boundaries: Preliminary 
Report of an Investigation based exclusively on Localized Texts and Docu¬ 
ments" , Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature , 

University of Michigan, 13 (1935), 56. 


K. Reichl, Religiose Dichtung im englischen tfochmittelalter, ed. w. Clemen 
and H. Gneuss, Munchener Universitats-Schriften, I (Munich, 1973), p. 66, 
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n. 17, where Hall's opinion is quoted. 

As in E. Ekwall, English River Names (Oxford, 1928), pp. 20-3 (Avon), 378- 
81 (Stour), and see pp. 1, 381, for statements that names such as Avon, 
originally meaning "the river", are often applied to rivers of some 
importance, and that sture may have become a generic term for "river". 

Letter of 21 January, 1966, in reply to specific enquiries. King Horn, 
line 685, hi sture is glossed as "the Mersey" in W.H. French and C.B. Hale, 
Middle English Metrical Romances (1930; new ed., New York, 1964), I, p. 45. 


Ekwall, n. 58, p. 23. The Bourne rivers are listed on pp. 41 ff. The 
spelling ou, indicating a lengthened u, is first attested in 1286 for 
Bourne Brook in Staffordshire and Warwickshire (p. 42, La Bourne) . Ekwall 
(p. 43) states that OE burna went out of use early in most parts of England 
and the river-name Bourne is generally of very early date. 

R.A. Caldwell, "Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wace, and the Stour", Modern Language 
Notes, 69 (1954), 237. 


"Tradition and Innovation in some Middle English Manuscripts", RES, NS 17 
(1966), 361-2. But she concluded (371) that unaltered linguistic forms 
were part of the scribe's writtne dialect. 

T 3-4, 89-90 dade-rade, 5-6, 123-4 lade-adrade, 131-2 sade-misdade, 157-8, 
221-8 sade(n-rade, 159-60 ofdrade-dade, 161-2 halen-stalen, 165-6 adrade- 
misdade , 235-6 strate-hate , 275-6 misdade-lade (cf. 201-02 unsele-hale , 
209-10 misdede-ofdrade, 345-6 laste-strate) . 

The texts of the Conduct have also been utilized for general grammatical 
studies, e.g. 0. Knapp, "Die ausbreitung des flektierten Genitive auf -s 
im Mittlelenglischen", Englische Studien, 31 (1902), 20-77 (D); A. McIntosh 
"The relative pronouns pe and pat in Early Middle English", English and 
Germanic Studies, 1 (1947-8), 73-87 (T); G. Forrstrom, The Verb "To Be" in 
Middle English, Lund Studies in English, 15 (1948) (TLeDJ); D.W. Reed, 

The history of Inflectional "n" in English verbs before 1500, University 
of California publications in English, 7 (1950) (LEDJ); T. Heltveit, 

Studies in English Demonstrative Pronouns (Oslo, 1953) (TeD)? Kikuo 
Yamakawa, "ME Ther and wher A Study of WHERE developing in the Sub¬ 
ordinating Function (II ), Hitotsubashi Journal of Arts and Sciences, 12 
(1973) (LJ). 

n. 49, Origins , pp. 358-59, in suggesting that the spelling th, once in L 
216 with, is perhaps a relic of the eastern original, since th is contrary 
to normal West-Midland scribal practice. The context reads with pa ]?e and 
th may have replaced for clarity at any stage of transmission, th also 
occurs in L 127 late he lathed "hates" ((an) evil deed(s)), as a variant to 
T 128 late he lated "leaves", e 128 late he leted, E 128 late he leted 
[sic], D 239 late uorlet, J 128, M 120 late he letep, L lathed may 
represent the original reading and lated then arose from the erroneous 
repetition of t in late} or lathed may show intrusion of inorganic h in 
an original reading lated. In L, h is omitted 6x and added initially 8x, 
and medially lx in line 102 ordlinghes . T has th in 41 thurh, 61 lothe. 

In J, assigned by Professor Samuels to the "AB" language area (see II. 2. 
on the provenance of J), th is written once between vowels in 271 euethen 
(OE efete). Otherwise inorganic h is written 2x in 95 hus , 357 hermyne, 
and between 1(e and e.g. 16 selhpe, 58 tylehpe. In E tht is written 
for ht (cf. E 77-80 mihte-nihte , wihte-drihte) in 76 lithte, 109 rithte 
119 drithte , where h is interlined with caret, 240 mithten, and cf. the 
spellings 75 britte, 110 dritte . 
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According to Map II in the end pocket of Moore, Meech and Whitehall, n. 56. 

Review of The Owl and the Nightingale, ed. N.R. Ker, EETS 251 (1963), in 
N&Q, 209 (1964), 191-3. 

N&Q, 220 (1975), 103, n. 35. 

"La 3 amon's Antiquarian Sentiments", Medium Rvum, 38 (1969), 23 ff. 


n. 3, Arngart, pp. 57-64, 15-38. 
the Galba fragments, see Hill, n. 


For a different opinion of the history of 
5 (2), "Fragments", 275-8. 


A. Campbell, Old English Grammar (Oxford, 1959), para. 18, observes the 
difficulty of stating with confidence that a given OE poem is in a partic¬ 
ular dialect or even a non-WS one, and see para. 21. Dr Joyce Hill assures 
me that apart from Sisam's discussion (n. 72 below) this problem has not 
been generally elucidated. Mr A.R. Taylor's occasional assistance is 
acknowledged here. 

"A New Approach to Middle English Dialectology", English Studies, 44 (1963), 
11. K. Sisam, n. 42, p. J.34, points out that the two OE poems on St 
Guthlac are assumed East Mercian on the evidence of their content not of 
their language. 

Sisam, n. 42, pp. 95-6, though expressing reservations that the dialectal 
areas in the late tenth century are indefinable, thought that the Beowulf 
MS may have been compiled [italics mine ] in London for suitable reading in 
a monastic library or cloister. 

J. Schipper, A History of English Versification (Oxford, 1910), paras. 135- 
7 and M, Kaluza, A Short History of English Versification (London, 1911), 
paras. 127-9, give a general discussion of the septenary. Hall, n. 1, ii, 
pp. 327-9, illustrates, from L, deviations from the norm and rhythmic 
licence. For further detail see Lewin, n. 15, pp. 39-42, Marcus, n. 17, 
pp. 29-35. 

Reproduced by C.E. Wright, English Vernacular Hands from the Twelfth to 
the Fifteenth Centuries (Oxford, 1960), Plate 2. 

The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, IV (London, 1775), p. lxxii. 

The Originals of the "Katherine Group", including St Margaret, and the 
later Ancrene Wisse, are dated by Dobson, n. 49, Origins, pp. 164-6, 
between 1190 and 1221. The septenaries (C. Brown and R.H. Robbins, The 
Index of Middle English Verse (U. of Columbia Press, 1943) item 3568) 
appear in Ancrene Wisse . But F.M. Mack (ed. Seinte Marharete, EETS, OS 
193 (1934) , n. to 34/18 ff. , pp. 73-4) thought that the author of the 
Wisse based his translation and expansion of the Latin couplet he quotes 
on the English septenaries in St Margaret, of which the first two lines 
translate the Latin couplet in the Wisse, though the Latin is not given in 
St Margaret. Meredith Thompson, n. 47, p. xxi, thought that the Conduct of 
Life may have influenced the penitential tone of the Ureisun. But the 
immediate influence may derive from St Margaret and the Wisse. A more 
exact provenance for L would clarify this matter. 


G.L. Brook, The Harley Lyrics 
24, pp. 62-3. 


(U. of Manchester Press, 2nd ed., 1956), no. 
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Ed. R. Morris, II, EETS, OS 59, 62 (1875-6), pp. 855 ff. 

"The Appreciation of Old English Metre", English and Medieval Studies 
presented to J.R.R. Tolkien, ed. N. Davis and C.L. Wrenn (London, 1962), 
pp. 35-6. 

A Dictionary of the English Language (London, 1775), p.4. 

E.G. Stanley, "Old English Poetic Diction and the interpretation of The 
Wanderer, The Seafarer and The Penitent's Prayer", Anglia, 73 (1955-6), 

447, 450, 452. 

S. Rubin, Medieval English Medecine (Newton Abbot, 1974), p. 120. 

Bischofs Wsrferth von Worcester Ubersetzung der Dialoge Gregors des Grossen, 
ed. H. Hecht, Bibliothek der Angelsachsischen Prosa, V (Leipzig, 1900), 

Book IV, ch. xxxviii, p. 322, lines 29-30 (referred to by H.A.C. Green, 

"The Medieval Conception of Heaven and Hell in literature after 1150", 

M.A. thesis, London, 1923, p. 27.) . 

Ed. J. Rawson Lumby, EETS, OS 65 (1876), p. 4, line 51. 

See J. Sumption, Pilgrimage (London, 1975), pp. 21, further 79-80 and the 
notes to them. 

From the eleventh-century Psalter of Farfa in A. Wilmart, "Prieres 
medievals pour l'adoration de la croix", Ephemerides Liturgicae , 46 (1934), 
pp. 32, [2], lines 11-12, 35, [5]; see also pp. 32, lines 20-21, 40 [ 20 ]. 

Cf. the quotation from Theophilus (MED leche n. (3) 1 (c)) "Of al my sorwe 
pu [Satan] art my leche; Body and soule I the be teche." 

Be Domes Dmge, n. 85, p. 4, lines 45-7; and see The Giving of Alms, The 
Exeter Book, ed. W.S. Mackie, pt. ii, EETS, OS 194 (1934), p. 182, lines 

8-9. 


Twelfth Century Homilies in MS Bodley 343, ed. A.O. Belfour, pt. i., EETS, 
OS 137 (1909), p. 52. 


For the widespread popularity of the theme see A Manual of the Writings in 
Middle English 1050-1500, ed. J. Burke Severs (Connecticut, 1970), pp. 448- 
9, 640-41, [312], [313]. A.E. Holden, "The Gospel of Nicodemus" , M.A. 
thesis, London, 1950, p. cxix, has a valuable list of references to the 
subject and its treatment. 

A Contribution to the Comparative Study of the Medieval Visions of Heaven 
and Hell, with special reference to the Middle-English versions (Baltimore, 
1899), p. 49. C. Fritzche, "Die lateinischen Visionen des Mittelalters bis 
zur Mitte des 12. Jarhunderts" , Romanische Forschungen, 2 (1886), 247-79, 

3 (1887), 337-69, lists the vision texts in chronological order from the 
fifth century. 

Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the English People, ed. B. Colgrave and 
R.A.B. Mynors, (Oxford, 1969), Book V, ch. xii, pp. 488-92. Cf. also the 
Mercian's vision of the Devil's written records of his deeds, pp. 498-500, 
with T 97-102. 
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Lewin, n. 15, pp. 43-9, and Marcus, n. 17, pp. 6-10, list phrases common 
to the Conduct and later poetry and prose; and see Hall, n. 1, ii, pp. 329- 
54, for similar correspondences. F.A. Patterson, The Middle English 
Penitential Lyric (U. of Columbia Press, 1911; repr. 1966), pp. 165-6, 
demonstrates in detail the verbal influence of the Conduct, including 
alliterative phrases, on A Prayer to Our Lady . 

A.L. Poole, From Doomsday Book to Magna Carta (Oxford, 1955), p. 150. 

D.M. Stenton, English Society in the early Middle Ages 1066-1307 (4th ed. 
Pelican books, 1965), p. 219. Th. Callahan, "A Revaluation of the Anarchy 
of Stephen's reign 1135-1154: The Case of the Black Monks", Revue 
Benedictine , 84 (1974), 338-51, esp. 347, concludes that the Benedictine 
Houses suffered most from the loss of revenue, though over half (but, 350, 
n. 4, not St Albans) received compensation. 

J.R.H. Moorman, Church Life in England in the Thirteenth Century (O.U.P., 
1946), p. 301. 

R. Allen Brown, "Royal Castle-Building in England 1154-1216", EHR , 70 
(1955), 353-90, esp. 360. 

F.A. Cazel, "The Tax of 1185 in aid of the Holy Land", Speculum, 30 (1955), 
385-92. 

C. Creighton, A History of Epidemics in Britain (2nd ed., with additional 
material by D.E.C. Eversley, E. Ashworth Underwood and L. Ovenall, London, 
1965), X, Creighton's Text, pp. 16-17. 

The Medieval English Sheriff to 1300 (U. of Manchester Press, 1927), pp. 
15-16 and references, 113, 136. 

Morris, n. 101, pp. 148-9, 230. See also S.K. Mitchell, Taxation in 
Medieval England (U. of Yale Press, 1951), chs. v-vii, and the beginning 
of ch. viii, which cover the late twelfth century to about 1300. 

Le Sermon de Guischart de Beauliu f Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i 
Uppsala, Skrifter , 12:5 (Uppsala, 1909), from which all quotations are 

taken. The edition lacks a glossary. For a summary of the content of the 
Sermon, see p. LI, and Legge, n. 105, pp. 135-7. 

"Guischart de Beauliu's debt to religious learning and literature in 
England", Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 

128 (1912), 309-28. 

Anglo-Norman Literature and its Background (Oxford, 1963), pp. 243-4. 

Ed. Les Vers de Thibaud de Marly, Poeme Didactique du XII Siecle (Paris, 
1932), pp. 46, 42; for a synopsis of the poem, see pp. 57-67. 


On the Augustinian doctrine, see E. Male, L'Art religieux du XIII e Siecle 
en France (Paris, 1925), p. 381 and n. 3; on other weighings, e.g. love, 
see Green, n. 84, p. 20; on the wall painting, see E.W. Tristram, English 
medieval wall painting, I. The Twelfth Century (O.U.P., 1944), p. 108 and 
plates xlviii-xlix. A soul faces St Michael, who is holding the scales, 
with one hand raised in entreaty, and the other hand beneath the pan con¬ 
taining its virtues. A gigantic devil presses down the pan containing its 
vices with one hand, and, with the other, grasps a rope securing damned souls. 
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M.B. Parkes, The Literacy of the Laity, ch. 16 in Literature and Western 
Civilization, ii, The Medieval World, ed. D. Daiches and A.K. Thorlby 
(London, 1973), p. 562 and n. 38. 

n. 103, p. XLVIII, but cf. p. LVII. In support of AN, rather than CF, 
authorship of the Sermon, Gabrielson, p. LIII, mentions English words 
which, he suggests, indicate the author's familiarity with the English 
Language? but Legge, n. 41, Ewert Studies, pp. 224 ff., pointed out that 
recorded English words are not even a guarantee that a text is of AN 
origin, since some of them appear in CF texts. 


D. Knowles and R.N. Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses, 
(2nd ed., London, 1971), p. 52. 


England and Wales 


n. 49, Origins, pp. 327-36. Dobson's statement (pp. 335-6, in following 
Kane, to whom he refers on p. 328, n. 3) that the anagram was introduced 
or put in vogue by Nicole de Margival, who uses it in the conclusion to 
his Dit de la Panthere , composed 1290-1328, takes no account of E.G. 

Stanley's suggestion (B.S. Merrilees, Le Petit Piet, AN Texts XX (Oxford, 
1970), p. xxxi, n. 1) that Chardri (the accepted author of three AN poems 
extant in MSS Jesus 29 and Cotton Caligula A ix) may be an anagram for 
Richard. 

E.g. Guillaume de Barnwell's Life of Saint Giles, written about 1170-1200; 
Legge, n. 54, pp. 58-9, quotes the relevant lines. 

P. Meyer, "Notice sur le Manuscrit II 6 24 de la Bibliotheque de l'universite 
de Cambridge", Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale et Autres Bibliotheques, 32 (1888), ii, 72 ff. 

"The Manuel des Pechiez and the Scholastic Prologue", Romanic Review, 8 
(1917), 436, n. 5. 

On the MS, see A-M Bouly de Lesdain, "Les Manuscrits Didactiques anterieurs 
au XIV e siecle , Essai d'inventaire (Deuxieme Article)", Tnstitut de 
Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes . Bulletin no. 14 (1966), III. Section 
Romane: p. 79, no. 177. On the four items, see R. Bossuat, Manuel 

bibliographique de la literature francaise du Moyen age (Melun, 1955), 
nos. 3039-40, 3537, 2493, 2646. 

A Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum, (London, 

1808), III, p. 140. 

Beaulieu and Bello Loco are recorded contemporaneously from 1254. 

Beaulliu , corresponding most closely to the form of Guischart's surname, 
is recorded once about 1270 (The Place-Names of Bedfordshire and Hunting¬ 
donshire , EPNS, III (C.U.P., 1926), p. 147). 

C.E. Wright, Fontes Harleiani (London, 1972), pp. 281-2. 

It may be worth noting that Simon, Abbot of St Albans from 1167 to 1183, 
who had been a gifted scribe, not only added books to his own collection 
but constantly maintained two or three professional writers in his apart¬ 
ments (see D. Knowles, The Monastic Order in England (C.U.P., 2nd ed., 

1963), p. 310). 


A Catalogue of a Valuable Collection of Historical and Topographical Books, 
. . . also, some few VERY CURIOUS MANUSCRIPTS, . . . which will be sold by 
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auction by Mr Sotheby and Son, 21 May (London, 1836), pp. (8) - (9), no. 
170. 


A Catalogue of manuscripts arranged in chronological order and of books 
illustrating the science of palaeography , Bernard Quaritch Catalogue, no. 
138 (London, 1893), p. 10, no. 20. 

Lambeth Palace Library MS Whartoniani 580 in the hand of Henry Wharton, 
Librarian, 1688, p. 513, no. 163, item 19. 

Twelve Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts (Oxford, 1892), Plate VI, 
p. (24) (J). 

An Old and Middle English Reader (New York, 1893) , pp. 49 ff. 

n. 44, Third Supplement (1926), p. 1218, 823 [25]; Seventh Supplement 
(1938), p. 1623. 

The New Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature , ed. G. Watson, 
(C.U.P., 1974), I, p. 509, §2. 

Stanley, n. 82, 414, who altered the title of the third poem in the Exeter 
Book from The Exile's Prayer or Resignation to The Penitent's Prayer ; Sir 
Gawain and the Green Gome, ed. R.T. Jones (London, 1972), p. 8; (but the 
substitution Gome, from the text of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, is 
obsolete after the sixteenth century {OED Gome, Obs .), whereas Knight is 
not; and MED gome n (1) gives four well-attested senses of the word in 
Middle English); Dobson, n. 49, Origins, pp. 51-3, chose Ancrene Wisse 
(instead of Ancrene Riwle) , as the only title of the work with any manu¬ 
script authority, from the colophon of the Corpus MS. 

Allen, n. 114, 460, n. 67. Quoted from the commentary on the Exoticon of 
Alexander of Hales. 


Dobson, n. 26, p. 211, line 18. 

Reichl, n. 57, pp. 64-5, has a table of the MSS which include some of the 
verse texts which also appear in the various MSS of the Conduct. 



APPENDIX I 


LINE VARIATION IN LeEDJM 

Line variations from T (for the text see n. 1) are listed in the 
chronological order of the texts, and are arranged under 1. Omissions. 
2. Variant Order (a) The same couplet placed in a different context, 
(b) Two lines of one couplet reversed in the same context. (c) Two 
or more couplets reversed in the same context. 3. Additions . 

(1) L: 1. Omissions = T 100, 129-30, 174, 198, 275-400. 

2. Variant Order (a) T 11-12 worde-horde , L after T 28. 

(b) T 161-2 halen-stalen , L 158-9 stelen-helen. 

(2) e: 1. Omissions = T 151-2, 375-400. 2. Variant Order (a) 

= T 129-30 are added in the scribe's hand (partly erased) 
in the bottom margin of f. 66 v after e 151. N.B. My line 
numbering of e throughout omits these two lines . (b) 

T 161-2 halen-stalen, e 157-8 stelen-helen . 

(3) E: 2. Variant Order (b) T 161-2 halen-stalen, E 161-2 stelen- 

helen (c) E 249-52: quenche-swenche (T 253-4), vre-sture 
(T 251-2). 

(4) D: 1. Omissions = T 29-30, 47-8, 93-6, 267-70, 335-6, 351-2, 

365-6, 371-2. 2. Variant Order (b) T 83-4 lofte-safte , 

D 158, 160 seafte-lefte ; T 161-2 halen-stalen , D 306, 308 
stelen-helen. (c) D 81-8: gielde-selde (T 45-6), pieue- 
lieue (T 43-4). 3. Additions . After T 396, D 749-56 

3 ernuolnesse-wouernesse , blisce-ecnesse . 

(5) J: 1. Omissions ~ T 69-70, 165-8, 173-4, 223-4, 347-8, 381-4. 

2. Variant Order (a) T 96 - deme = J 93; T 225-6 reche- 
feche - J 143-4 (after T 140 and after the addition ende- 
wende, see 3 below). (b) T 161-2 halen-stalen, J 165-6 
stelen-helen . 3. Additions . After T 14, J 15 - like6 ? 

after T 94, J 95 - rede ; after T 140, J 141-2 ende-wende ; 
after T 265, J 258 - spede; after T 270, J 264 - on woldej 
after T 400, J 389-90 olde-atholde . Amen . 

(6) M: 1. Omissions = T 13-14, 27-8, 57-8, 76-7, 117-18, 151-2, 

155-6, 169-70, 183-4, 197-8, 207-08, 255-6, 265-6, 277-8, 
289-90, 293-302, 325-8, 331-2, 369-79, 382, 387-92, 394-6. 

2. Variant Order (a) T 59-60 unforgolden-sol den = M 57-8 
(after T 64); T 205-6 senne-kenne = M 181-2 (after T 194); 

T 271-2 aihte-taihte = M 245-6 (after T 264); T 291-2 lie- 
dr ie = M 145-6 (after T 154); T 393 godcunnesse = M 325 
godnesse (after T 379, but M omits T 369-79, see 1 above). 

(b) T 239-40 lisse-wisse , M 221-2 ywisse-lisse . (c) M 43- 

6: yleue-scerreue (T 49-50), ylome-dome (T 47-8); M 103- 
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110: liue-driue (T 115-16) , herte-smerte (T113-14) , 
rijte-drigte (T 109-10), wille-stille (T 111-12); M 159- 
64: eue-yleue (T 175-6) , harde-arerde (T 171-2) , ydemed- 
iquemed (T 173-4); M 175-77: brede-dede (T 191-2), rode- 
blode (T 189-90); M 189-92: sunne-unwenne (T 211-12), 
misdede-adrede (T 209-10); M 255-62: rakete je-heje (T 283- 
4) , wi3te-isijte (T 285-6) , sturre-erre (T 279-80) , eie- 
leye (T 281-2); M 287-95: werie-derie (T 337-8), senne- 
mankenne (T 339-40) , ylome-come (T 329-30, M omits T 331-2, 
see 1. above) , Ipenche-drenche (T 333-4) , scenche-schrenche 
(T 335-6); M 313-18: riche-unliche (T 359-60) , more-sore 
(T 361-2) , nammore-sore (T 357-8). 3. Additions . Pre¬ 

faced to T 1-2, two lines from Sinners Beware, (n. 77, 
Index, item 3607) . N.B. My line numbering of M throughout 
omits these two lines , After T 102, M 95-6 rede-yuerrede ; 
after T 234, M 215-16 hielde-chielde . 



APPENDIX 2 


THE RHYME-EVIDENCE FOR THE GRAMMATICAL FORMS OF THE ORIGINAL TEXT 

In listing these forms, which are based on T, I give 
one example of each kind of evidence for the form, 
which I capitalize, and then indicate the number of 
occurrences. 


VERBS 


1. INFINITIVE SUFFIX 


(1) . -e 


rhyming with (a) 1st sg. pres. ind.: T 225-6 reche-FECHE lx. 

(b) OE strong noun sg. in oblique case: T 51-2 SENDE- 
ende. 12x; excluding T 391-2 and EJ, which "rhyme" 3 sg. pres. ind. 
with infinitive/ind. pres. pi. D 738, 740 wealde dat. sg. noun- 
BIHIALDE apparently retain the original rhyme words. 

(c) OE weak noun, nom. sg. : T 49-50 (and D) ILEUEN- 
syrreuej LeEJM have -e infinitive forms. lx. 

(d) sg. adj. declined strong in OE, in oblique case: T 
245-6 unstedefaste-ILASTE. 2x. 

(e) nom. pi. adj. in absol. use: T 315-16 alle-FALLE 


lx. 


(2) . -en OR -e 

rhyming with (a) OE strong noun sg. in oblique case: T 147-8 fasten 
(OE fasten "fasting") -HASTEN ; M uaste-ILASTE . lx. On the possible 
loss of final n in the noun, see 4. (1). below. 

(b) OE strong noun pi.: T 139-40 tiden-ABIDEN ; eEJM 

tide-ABIDE . 2x. 

(c) OE weak noun (i) pi. and (ii) dat. sg. : (i) T 259- 

60 (and LEDJ) LEUEN-reuen ; e (and M) ILEUE-ireue . lx. (ii) T 95-6 
IQUEME-deme . 2x; T (175)-76 (and LeEM) have pres. pi. ind./subj., 
but J 173-4 read eve-ILEUE and D 334, 336 euen-ILEUEN. 

(d) nom. pi. adj. in absol. use: T 33-4 (and L) LIBBEN- 
sibbej eEDJM LIBBE-sibbe . OE sib(b adj. could give ME sibbe nom. pi. 
in absol. use or sibben weak noun nom. pi. lx. 

(e) adv. : T 87-8 bihinde-FINDE ; L bihinden-FINDEN . lx. 


2. IND. PRET . PL. ENDING 


(1) . -e 

rhyming with (a) nom. pi. adj. declined strong in OE: T 171-2 harrde- 
ARERDE. 2x. 

(b) adv. : T 99-100 Ipare-WARENj eEDJM - WERE. lx. 

(2) . -en OR -e 

rhyming with (a) OE strong noun, acc. sg. : T 257-8 (and LJ) dru[n]ken- 
SWUNKEN} e (and EDM) drunke-SWUNCHE . The original rhyme could have 
been either drunken (OE druncen, n.) -swunken , or, if drunken lost 
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final n (see 4. (1). below), drunke-swunke. lx. 

(b) infinitive (see 1. (2). above): T 21-2 (and LeE) 

rewen-SEWEN ; D (and JM) riewe-SIEWE. 4x. 

3. PAST PART. OF STRONG VERB 


(1) . i-e 

rhyming with (a) OE strong noun dat. sg. : T 179-80 IFUNDE-grunde. 

lx. 

(b) OE strong noun pi.: T 167-8 IBORE3E-sorege. lx. 

(c) nom. pi. adj. in absol. use: T 197-8 alle-BIFALLE . 

lx. 

(2) . -en OR -e 

rhyming with ind. pret. pi. (see 2. (2). above): T 59-60 (and L) 

UNF0R30LDEN-solden; e (and EDJM) UNFOR30LDE-scolde . lx. 


NOUNS 


4. OE STRONG NOUNS 

(1) . Loss of final n from OE dryhten masc. a stem 

rhyming with (a) adv.: T 109-10 rihte-DRXHTE . lx. 

(b) OE strong noun dat. sg.: T 309-10 mihte-DRIHTE . lx. 

(2) . PI . ending -e 

rhyming with OE strong noun sg. in nom. and oblique cases: T 285-6 
WIHTEN-sihte ; e (and EDM) WIHTE-sihte. 5x. 

(3) . PI. ending -en OR -e 

rhyming with infinitive (see 1. (2). above). 2x. 

5. OE WEAK NOUNS 
(1). Pi. ending -e 

rhyming with adv.: T 101-02 (and D) here-IFEREN; L (and eEJM) here- 
IFERE. 3x. 


(2). Nom . pi. and dat. sg. ending -e OR -en 

rhyming with (a) infinitive (see 1. (2) above). 2x. 

(b) adj. in absol. use: T 29-30 (and L) MOWE-owen ; e 
(and EJM) MA3E-age. lx. 
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